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PREFACE 



JUST a word to the reader. The greater part of 
my " Story " was written in prison. One feels 
then more keenly and poignantly, and suffers 
more acutely. I have given vent to such feelings, and 
this will account for many seemingly hard words. 
Will the kind reader please remember this ? Now 
that I am free I cherish no hard thoughts ; I have 
forgotten all indignity heaped upon me. To pacify, 
to conciliate the genuine Boer, whom I love and 
respect, I would do anything. My ardent desire 
is that he, too, soon may experience the inestimable 
advantages of a beneficent British rule, as we all do 
in the Cape Colony. What a grand, happy country 
South Africa then will be — ^the brightest jewel in 
our gracious sovereign's crown. 
May I live to see my dream realised 1 

ADRIAN HOFMEYR. 
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INTRODUCTORY 



WHEN the Transvaal War broke out, October 
iiy 1899, I happened to be at Lobatsi, in 
British Bechuanaland, a small railway station on 
the Buluwayo line, fifty miles north of Maf eking. 
I was on my way to Lake 'N Garni to visit the 
trekkers who had settled there since 1894. 1 was 
travelling by bullock wagon, accompanied by my 
young friend Harry Neethling and four Kaffir 
servants. We were well provisioned, and had six- 
teen bullocks and two riding horses. I delayed at 
Lobatsi a couple of weeks waiting for the drought 
to break up before crossing the dreaded Kalihari. 
All of a sudden, to our intense surprise, we heard 
of the Transvaal Ultimatum, and a few hours later 
of the declaration of war. We had seen and heard 
of commandos gathering and preparations going 
on apace, yet no one expected war — at all events 
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not so soon. A couple of white families were living 
at the station, and round about some hundreds of 
Kaffirs. When rumours of war became rife, most 
of the women and children left. Thus it happened 
that on the fateful nth only a hospital nurse and 
the manageress of the hotel were at the station. 
Lieutenant Cole with twenty-five men and two 
B. S. A. police constituted the strength of the 
garrison. This was the position on Thursday 
morning, the 12th, when news of the declaration 
of war reached us. Let me take up the tale from 
there. 



THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY 



CHAPTER I 

MY POSITION WITH REGARD TO THE WAR 

I HAPPENED to be one of those colonial-born 
Africanders who believed that the Transvaal 
ought to have given in to the demand for a five 
years' franchise. I could not see how that could 
have endangered Transvaal independence. I felt 
persuaded that a refusal to do so would underpniue 
that independence. Why ? Because, first of all, 
history teaches us that equal rights bestowed upon 
the inhabitants of a country never endanger such 
a country's safety. And secondly, because it is 
unnatural to expect a majority to consent to the 
supremacy of a minority. Wherever a minority 
rules it tyrannises, and when that takes place the 
fires of dissatisfaction are always smouldering, and 
sooner or later civil war ensues. I feared this for 
the Transvaal. I felt assured that giving in to the 
Uitlanders' just claims (all were not just) would be 
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a masterstroke of policy. And, therefore, I advo- 
cated the "cUmb down" on the Kimberley and 
Beaconsfield platforms in the month of July. I 
then said that I knew I would be made to suffer 
for my opinions. I never dreamt, however, what 
horrors of vengeance awaited me. But more. 
The above being my humble view on the matter, 
I, all the same, was decidedly averse to the idea of 
having recourse to arms. In conversation with Sir 
Alfred Milner and the leaders of the " Progressives " 
in the Colony, I made bold to urge patience. In 
public and private I strenuously urged it. My 
devout wish was that England would resort to no 
other arms than diplomatic ones. Let it take three, 
six, nine, twelve months — never mind. Be patient 
— all will eventually come right. For this I 
pleaded. I begged our leaders to remember that 
climbing down is always hard work, and that there- 
fore we ought to sympathise with Paul Kruger. 
Give him time, act courteously, use every available 
weapon of diplomacy — only, no war! This was 
my honest opinion — to realise it, I spoke and wrote 
and did what I could. Imagine then my horror 
when I heard that the Transvaal had sent an 
ultimatum ! I knew what this meant. It meant 
burning the boats behind them ; it meant seizing 
hold of their one opportunity of striking a blow at 
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the Empire — ^their only one. Thus were my hopes 
dashed to the ground, and the dreaded war was 
upon us. I verily believe, to-day still, that there 
would have been no war, if the Transvaal had not 
declared it. If the Imperial authorities had any 
such idea they would have flooded the Cape with 
troops long before. No, their hope too was, I am 
sure, that diplomacy would gain the day. Alas I the 
unwise Ultimatum dashed all such hopes to the 
ground. As an Africander, born and bred, I 
shuddered at the very thought of such a war. But 
as a hyal Africander I did not consider it com- 
patible with my duty to my Queen to give any one 
reason to think that by word or deed I egged on 
any one in the Transvaal to persist in refusal of the 
demanded reform. I make bold to say that if all 
the Africander friends of the Transvaal had acted 
thus, had dissuaded the authorities from persevering 
in their headstrong policy, instead of allowing 
them to think that all the Colonial Africanders 
would fight for them in case of war, there would 
be no war to-day. No, their friends would tell 
them — "the Colonials will rise, European Powers 
will interfere, America is sure to help you, &c. — 
don't give in." And they did not. But scarcely 
any Colonials have risen, no European voice is 
heard, and America remembers England's loyal 
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attitude to her during the Spanish War. Oh, the 
pity of it all I Things might have been so different. 
And now, what will the end be ? I am writing this 
in prison — I cannot foretell. I must wait I I only 
know this, the British arms will triumph. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FIRST DAYS OF THE WAR 

WHEN on Wednesday we heard a vague 
rumour that an ultimatum had been sent 
by the Transvaal, we were naturally greatly excited. 
The question debated was, What shall we do ? 
The hospital nurse was anxious to get to Mafeking, 
so also the manageress of the hotel, to help nursing 
there. I intended going back to the Cape myself. 
Unfortunately, on that very day the trains ceased 
running both southward and northward. I decided 
then to send my young friend Harry on horseback 
to the Boer commando, ten miles oflf, to ascertain, 
if possible, definite news. At ten in the morning 
he rode off. How the day dragged on ! We could 
obtain no definite news, and in the absence thereof 
we could not decide definitely what to do. Being 
a Times correspondent, as also of the Cape Times, 
I spent a great part of the day in writing to these 
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papers and also some letters. How to get these 
communications away, however, I had no idea. 
I remember that I felt low-spirited. Writing to a 
friend on business matters, I said, "If anything 
happens to me, do this, &c., please." I knew the 
Transvaal Government hated me for daring to differ 
from them. I knew that that particular Hollander 
element which swayed the Government counsels, 
was a particularly narrow-minded one, vengeful and 
spiteful — an element which believed that it could 
only prove its true love for the Transvaal by 
exhibiting excessive bigotry of zeal against its 
enemies — by out-Heroding Herod, in fact. I knew 
that though I was a nobody, not even a public 
politician, it would make no diflference. Little 
things delight little minds : they would simply 
delight in taking me, aye, and even shooting me, 
a nonentity, as if I were some great political power 
or military commander. After-events justified my 
opinion. 

Evening came, but no Harry. Imagine my 
anxiety. Late that night I sat up writing in my 
lonely hut. A gloom was cast over all of us. 
About eight o'clock Thursday morning a Kaffir 
came up to my hut with a letter from Harry. 
He wrote that he had arrived at the "lager" of 
Commandant Swarts' company, but found him out, 
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that his locum tenens had received him kindly, 
but detained him till Swarts' return, and that on 
Thursday he would, therefore, be back again. He 
wrote under the sub-commander's instructions and 
at his dictation, amongst others, the following 
sentence: "Tell Mr. Hofmeyr that we do not 
intend to attack Lobatsi, and that women and 
children are quite safe." It will appear later with 
what a diabolical plan this was inserted. At twelve 
o'clock that same Thursday we received official 
intimation that war was declared. What now ? 
In consequence of the contents of Harry's letter 
we felt quite safe, and decided to arrange for 
departure to Mafeking as soon as possible, whilst 
Lieutenant Cole, rightly judging that it would be 
useless to stay in a place which was not going to be 
attacked, evacuated Lobatsi that very same evening. 
Another lonely evening and night, for Harry had 
not yet returned — in fact, he never was allowed to 
come back. The Boer commander had deceived 
him and us purposely. Friday passed quietly. In 
vain we tried to hire oxen from the Kaffirs to 
take my wagon on to Mafeking, with those of 
us who were left there. My oxen I had sent 
away a few days previously to a sale, and that 
was the last I saw of them. On Saturday morn- 
ing we found that the wires were cut a mile 
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north of Lobatsi, and three lengths of rail taken 
up. 

The wires southward had been cut early on 
Friday morning. The stationmaster, the gangers, 
and myself immediately set to with a wili and 
succeeded in restoring connection on one line. I 
got through one message to the Times, but could 
gain no further information — nothing was known 
northward of us, except vague rumours. A large 
body of Boers had come during the night to cut 
these wires, and whilst repairing the line I more 
than once expected that we would be fired upon 
from the surrounding hills, where they perhaps were 
in hiding. Nothing happened, however. My letters 
and communications I had sent on to Mafeking with 
two Kaffir boys. Whether they ever reached their 
destination I know not. We were anxious now to 
get away from Lobatsi, and had already decided to 
run down to Mafeking on a ganger's "trolley,** 
when we heard from other gangers further down 
the line that it had been wrecked in several places. 
Perforce, therefore, we had to stay. That evening — 
Saturday evening — our whole Lobatsi population 
consisted of the two ladies, the stationmaster, a 
ganger (a Scotchman), his wife, her brother, and 
myself — seven whites all told — and one Kaffir boy. 
I sat out on the platform late that night. The air 
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was to me full of ominous forebodings. There was 
one saddle-horse, but how could I take it and escape, 
leaving the others 7 All seemed to look up to me 
for comfort and advice. It was a beautiful moon- 
light night. Aye, the thoughts, the hopes, the 
memories that crowded in on me 1 I knew something 
was going to take place. And yet I knew not what ! 
I read Harry's letter again, and said to myself, "They 
won't come, we are safe ; see, they were here last 
night, a mile off only ; no, I can believe the 
message !" I was sorely mistaken, but knew it not. 
Long I sat there. I can still picture the glorious 
scene — ^all the country around, the bold hills and 
open plains bathed in gleaming moonlight, and all 
so calm and quiet. Only under the crags, down in 
the river, and under the trees dark, ominous shadows 
lay. Overhead the majestic moon and silvered sky 
breathed messages of rest and hope, around me the 
hyena's howl and jackal's screech warned me that 
enemies were nigh. It was a picture of peace and 
war I A great peace had fallen on me. I felt no 
fear, and it struck me how quiet and calm the 
others also were. There was no nervousness, no 
hysteria ; no, it was the quietness of courage ! 
Thus ended the week — ^the first days of the war. 



CHAPTER III 

THE FATEFUL SUNDAY, OCTOBER 1 5, 1 899 

CAN I ever forget that day — ever shut out its 
horrors ? I was awake very early that morn- 
ing, just as day broke. I went out, but not a sound. 
I went back to my room, to be startled a few 
minutes later by the report of a gun. Going out 
again, followed by some of the others, in a moment 
we heard the clatter of a horse's hoof, and up rode a 
man with a white flag. On his arrival he dismounted 
and came up, asking me if we intended to surrender 
or fight. With a smile I said, " Well, my friend, 
the*stationmaster and I are the only men here — what 
think you, is it worth while fighting ? How 
many men have you?" said I. "We have about 
eighty," said he. " Well, we are unarmed — what 
think you, shall I hold the fort, or surrender ? " He 
understood my little pleasantry and signalled to the 
others to come up. He told me, too, that when that 
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shot was fired the whole commando had just drawn 
up in the river before the hotel, and when I came 
out on the platform they were on the point of firing 
on me, thinking they were going to be attacked. 
But as no more shots were heard they desisted. 
This was my first escape that day. 

Up thundered the eighty horsemen now. The 
Commanders, Swarts and Potgieter, came up and 
asked for the keys of the station, &c. I met with 
dark looks all round, and felt that they were satisfied 
at the success of the trap they had laid for me. To 
wreak a petty vengeance they had plotted to capture 
me, and now they had me — one against eighty — a 
defenceless man, too. I remembered all their pious 
talk in their newspapers — papers which otherwise had 
no respect at all for religion. I remembered their 
story of the President's three days' prayer, locked up 
in his room. I remembered their boast that they 
never fight on a Sunday. And so, in my indignation, 
I said to the Commander, *' I thought you do not 
fight or make war on Sundays ? " " No," said he, 
"we don't as a rule, but orders are orders." '^ Oh," 
said I, " the orders of man are more than the orders 
of God ? " My noble warrior fell into the trap, and 
said, '' Yes, in time of war 1 " And I began to 
understand how much these religious protestations 
were worth. 
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All was bustle and confusion now all over the 
station and the hotel. The ladies made coffee and 
breakfast for as many as possible, and the com- 
manders held consultations. A trench had been 
dug some weeks before all along the rails, to drain 
off the rain-water, and during the digging process 
an old bit of dynamite fuse, buried under ground — 
who knows how long before — had been cut in two 
by the diggers' spades. A length of a couple of 
inches protruded from the side of this trench. This 
bit of fuse was spotted by one of the burghers, who 
reported it to the commander. What a scare it 
created ! Immediately a guard was placed to warn 
every one off the spot, and terrible was their rage 
and deep their curses. Of course they concluded 
we had laid a mine to blow them up ! I assured the 
men that it was not so. No use. " That's the accursed 
Englishman all over — ^he can't hit us with the rifle, 
now he wants to blow us up with dynamite." To 
prove that they were mistaken I suggested they 
should all withdraw to some distance, leaving me 
alone to fire the fuse. This ought to have shown 
them that they were mistaken, but no one was 
generous enough to acknowledge it. Indeed, one 
cowardly fellow cried out, " Don't trust the 
verd . . . verrader (the d . . . traitor) ; he has some 
other plan." And so they made a pretence all that 
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day of guarding the reputed mine, just to show 
the stationmaster and myself that they did not 
believe us. 

I said above that the leaders were holding a 
consultation and overhauling the station papers. 
During this time I had a bath and dressed myself, 
being guarded all the while. To my astonishment 
I found that my guards — all honest patriots — were 
purloining everything of mine they could lay hands 
on unseen. Thus I found my beautiful gold watch, 
a valuable hunting-belt, gold links, &c., gone, 
when I re-entered my room. And of course no 
one had ever seen these I Oh no 1 And such good 
fellows don't tell lies ! 

When finished, I appeared on the platform again, 
to find every one scowling at me. Mutterings and 
murmurings were heard on every side. I transcribe 
some literally, as I jotted them down at the time. 
" This is the man who made that disgraceful speech 
at Kimberley." "He is the traitor who wired 
those cables all over the world." "He told his 
hated Government that we were massing on the 
border." 

What caused this sudden access of anger, I 
wondered ? I sat down under the verandah and 
watched. I soon found out. With a pale, scared 
face Nurse Ruth came up and said : " Mr. H., 
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they've seen the copies of your wires in the office ; 
they know now you are a correspondent, and they 
are going to shoot you/' And bursting into tears 
the kind-hearted nurse fled to her room. Imagine 
my sensations 1 I felt stunned, and had only begun 
to realise somewhat what was awaiting me when 
the stationmaster managed to get close beside me 
and whisper, "What a fool I was not to destroy 
the wires in the office I They know of the armoured 
train coming from the north, of which I was advised, 
and also of your wires; and . . . Mr. H., the 
commander told me they were going to shoot 
you I" "In cold blood?" said I. "Yes, just 
now ! " * He was called away then, and what passed 
through my mind 1 can only leave the reader to 
imagine. There I saw before me on the railway 
platform eager groups talking and gesticulating 
fiercely. The first and second in command, Swarts 
and Potgieter, were close to me, some ten yards off, 
talking to an excited group. I could hear snatches 
of what was going on, especially the horrible curses 
flung at me. "Schiet hom dat hy vrek" ("Shoot 
him dead ") said one. " We'll teach him to follow 
the English, and not stand by us Africanders ! " &c. 
I felt sure now that my doom was sealed. Their 
scowling looks, the way they handled their rifles, 
their words — ^all proved it, besides what my friends 
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had whispered to me. I was to die because I was 
loyal, and would not turn traitor. And these poor 
men had been drilled into the idea that one could 
be an Africander only by being a Krugerite. They 
fought for independence, as they averred, by trying 
to make others dependent. So I really thought that 
I had but a few moments more to live. There was 
a pang of regret, a wistful look " over the hills and 
far away," a silent prayer for courage, and a quiet 
calm took possession of my soul. I felt that I was 
not afraid to die, though life was sweet. I remained 
sitting quietly. Furtive looks were cast my way 
continually. Oh, how I prayed for courage ! How 
they would like to see me fall on my knees before 
them, howling for mercy 1 No, no, not that! O 
God ! help me ! help me to die as a brave 
manl Shooting me would be murdering me — 
that I knew. It would be an infringement of 
all international usage, for I was innocent and a 
non-combatant. But I had seen enough of 
these Commanders now to know that they were 
capable of doing it. My friends came out to 
me again, sad and sorrowful, as may be 
imagined. I told them I was ready and not 
afraid. Then that Httle meeting of the Com- 
manders broke up, and they came towards me. 
''It has come," I thought. Just one more silent 
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prayer, and I stood up and walked to the 
entrance of the verandah to meet them. 

They came with stern, set countenances and 
loaded rifles. Quietly and calmly I said, "Gentle- 
men, I am ready to die ! " Oh, it was a horrible 
moment. I am not ashamed to say I felt as if my 
heart could break, but, thank God, outwardly I was 
quite calm. There was an ominous silence, and 
then the Commandant said : " We'll take you 
prisoner to Zeerust, and shoot you there ; we won't 
shoot you now." I afterwards heard that this was 
the resolution come to by the narrow majority of 
one vote. The second in command was determined 
to shoot me then, and when outvoted he mounted 
his horse and rode off in a rage, with a large body of 
men, northward, to break up more of the railway 
line. 

I then quietly asked : " Why am I taken prisoner ? " 
The answer was a shuffling one : " It is our orders." 

Behind my back, I was cursed and sworn at, and 
called traitor with ever so many adjectives thrown 
in. To my face^ no one spoke out. Bullies are 
cowards ! The real, honest Transvaal burgher — the 
thousands of them now fighting without pay, only 
out of patriotism — is no bully, and therefore no 
coward. Oh no; but those Government minions, 
lusting for loot, braggarts all — they were the bullies 
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and the cowards. Into their hands had I fallen. 
They could talk lofty patriotism by the hour, and 
yet send a treacherous message ; they could make 
wonderful professions of honesty, and yet do a 
treacherous deed ; they could talk of being civilised, 
and yet take women prisoners ! I knew now that 
the danger of immediate death had passed by me, 
but I knew too I had tasted its bitterness. A scene 
of bustle ensued hereupon. The Boers dismantled 
the station, hotel, and stores, and we packed our 
few belongings. Lots of my clothes had by this 
time been stolen. The seven of us before referred 
to were now prisoners, and told to get ready to start 
for Zeerust soon. It was Sunday, day of peace, but 
there was none there. It was a beautifully clear day, 
but dark clouds hung over our lives ; the sun was 
bright above us, but for me especially a blackness 
of darkest night had come — I was riding on to meet 
my death. 



CHAPTER IV 

MORE ABOUT THAT SUNDAY 

AT about noon we started for Zeerust. My own 
wagon and several others were loaded with 
loot, and under escort of four mounted men the 
seven of us left. I was searched for revolvers or 
poison — of all things in the world 1 Soon we left 
Lobatsi behind us, on the way to the lager. I was 
a prisoner now, and began to realise the meaning of 
the word. Our wagon was very full, and packed by 
the Boers without any thought of providing comfort. 
The stationmaster and myself had to sit the whole 
three hours' journey in the broiling sun — from twelve 
to three o'clock. We arrived at the lager then, 
getting there a cup of tea, and eating some provisions 
we had brought with us. We here rearranged 
everything on our wagon so as to get a little more 
comfort for the ladies of the party. 
I was greatly struck by the difference in treatment 

i8 
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we all, and I especially, experienced here at the 
hands of the burghers in the lager — those who had 
not taken part in the Lobatsi expedition. Those 
who had were of course still there. The lager was 
pitched at a place called " Schildpad " (" tortoise "), 
and all the men were most courteous to all of us. At 
Lobatsi all were scowling, and many a bitter word 
and curse were flung at me. Here every one was 
kind, and eagerly helped me to unload and reload 
the wagon. The Commandant, Swarts, had also 
joined us, having followed on horseback. He, too, 
was most courteous now, so much so that I was 
wondering what might have caused the change. 
When about to start he said to me — 

'' Mr. H., don't trouble yourself about anything. 
Your comfort will be well attended to at Zeerust. 
Tis much safer for you and all your party to be 
there now." To our escort he gave orders to take 
us to the hotel. He left me under, the impression 
that we were really not prisoners, but were taken for 
protection. Alas, delusive hope 1 I did not know 
the man I had to do with. At the time I believed 
him ; and so cheered we all felt, that when on the 
point of starting I thanked him and all the others, 
in the name of all our party, for their courtesy and 
kindness to us. More still. Belonging to the tent 
of my travelling wagon was a handy folding-table. 
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I had put it up for the party's use — there it was, 
standing before us. And now, since my trip to the 
interior had to be given up, I asked Swarts to accept 
of it as a present, a token of our gratitude for his 
courtesy now extended to us. The simple-minded 
(sic) warrior actually accepted of it and thanked us. 
And weeks afterwards, when I lay ill, sorely ill, in 
Zeerust gaol, and he was asked to give me parole on 
that account, the good Samaritan, who had listened 
to my words of thanks, who had accepted of my 
gift, gave answer and said, " Laat hem vrek " (" Let 
him die"). ''Such men as he ought to be shot or 
sentenced to twenty years' imprisonment." Reader, 
I've given you a fair type of a Transvaal Government 
minion ! Judge for yourself. The Boer, the real 
one, is a different man, however. 

At about sunset on that Sunday we pursued the 
journey to Zeerust. I had arranged the front room 
of my comfortable travelling wagon for the use of 
the old ganger and his wife and her brother. The 
others occupied the room at the back. The station- 
master and myself occupied an outside seat. The 
weather was now very pleasant, and our spirits were 
comparatively buoyant again. Our escort consisted 
of four mounted men. Two, who were brothers, 
were young men of German descent, and had 
accompanied us from Lobatsi. They were better 
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educated than the others, and were indeed interest- 
ing companions. They were most courteoas to us 
all along. The one soon found a place inside our 
wagon. We were consequently fairly cramped for 
space, and as we travelled through all night there 
was not much sleep to be had. The younger of 
these two brothers has since died of fever, greatly 
regretted by many friends. 

Thus that fateful Sunday ended — a day never to 
be forgotten. Many a time during that night I 
shuddered when again I pictured some of the events 
I had passed through. At times it seemed to be 
only a dream, till the rumbling of the wagon and 
the gleam of the rifle barrels in the beautiful moon- 
light reminded me of the stem reality. Alas ! it was 
no dream — 'twas a stern reality. We were prisoners, 
but yet hopeful. Had not the Commandant given 
orders for us to be taken to the hotel, where we 
would be practically free ? and had he not told me to 
have no concern, because the greatest care would be 
taken for the comfort of all of us 7 He did ; but I 
then, as I said above, did not know the stamp of 
man I had to deal with. Among civilised nations 
an officer's boast is that his word is his honour, a 
word given to a conquered enemy especially, or a 
prisoner. But here, where war was commenced 
with a great blare of trumpets, announcing to the 
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world how much they had prayed to God to prosper 
their arms, and theirs alone — here an officer's word, 
an officer who is a Government tool, is not his honour, 
to put it very mildly. This was not my only experi- 
ence of the fact. It is some months now since I 
was taken prisoner, and during these weary weeks I 
have had to experience this characteristic tens and 
tens of times. I will try, in charity, to believe that 
they behaved falsely to me only — me whom they 
delighted in hating and humiliating. But there 1 as 
soon as I try to cherish this charitable disposition a 
new piece of fraud and deceit is practised upon the 
little colony of prisoners here, and even charity 
refuses to be charitable. Oh I what must I do ? 
The Government officials we are brought into con- 
tact with here, in our prison, cannot even buy me a 
little book marked i/6, without charging 2/- for it — 
the extra 6d. naturally for their own honest pockets 
— 3, salve to the conscience, is it ? 

But more of this later on. Monday morning 
at seven o'clock we arrived at Zeerust, hungry and 
thoroughly tired out by the excitement of the 
previous day. We were kindly received at the 
hotel, and a bath and cup of delicious coffee soon 
set me up again. 

And thus began another eventful day, which 
deserves a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER V 

ANOTHER EVENTFUL DAY 

I SOON discovered that, in Zeerust at ail events, 
the state of affairs reminded one of some parts 
of America during the Civil War. Every other man 
I came across was some kind of ofi&cial — a Com- 
mandant, or an Assistant-Commandant, or an Acting 
Commandant, or a Field-cornet, assisting or acting. 
The acting was always good — I can't say much for 
the assisting! The dignity was always immense, 
the ludicrous never absent. And if a man was 
not a Commandant something or other, or a 
Field-cornet something or other, he was a gaoler 
or a Zarp, you may be sure. If not that, then he 
wore a badge on his arm to show that he was 
an orderly, or an assistant-orderly, or a non-assis- 
tant-orderly, of the Red Cross Society. Some 
people were so uncharitable as to say that all who 

were afraid of going forth to war joined the Red 
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Cross I However it be, every Jew belonged to 
it. 

Thus it happened that before breakfast, an acting- 
assistant-deputy-commandant-general of nothing in 
particular came over to the hotel to tell me that 
the whole thing was a mistake — that I was fret ! 
Imagine what a breakfast I took on this good 
news. After breakfast this man with the long title 
came again. I found that he was a Colonial man 
who, years ago, had come to the Transvaal as a 
schoolmaster. From that he had developed into a 
law agent, and from this, when the war began, into 
a Commandant something or other of Zeerust 
who had to stay at home. As I said, he came again, 
and brought his notebook with him. He took down 
my name, age, profession, abode, and asked me 
ever so many unimportant questions, then told 
me I was free, and asked me if I would like to 
go back to the Colony vid Delagoa Bay. To this 
I agreed. All seemed to be well now, and 
we all felt light-hearted again — all were to go 
back. 

Walking about in the streets of the little village 
during the forenoon, I was several times invited 
by men total strangers to me to go indoors with 
them into their own houses. They would then 
close the door, draw the curtains to, so that nobody 
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could look in from the street, and say to me in a 
whisper that they had longed to meet and thank 
me for the sentiments I had uttered at Beaconsfield 
and Kimberley. "You do not know," said they, 
" how this country is governed, what a curse there 
is on us. No justice, detectives everywhere, no 
public opinion allowed, nor dare you differ from 
Government policy — ^all is monopoly. And our 
officials, such as Landdrosts, &c. — alas, it is a crying 
shame 1 " The same was said to me by several 
parties, and these were all Africanders, Transvaal 
born, or coming originally from the Colony. I 
need not say that I was surprised, but also intensely 
grieved to find that matters were even worse than I 
had suspected. Aye, the people might well fight for 
liberty and independence. There was none of it 
in the country. Unfortunately they were fighting 
for it in a wrong way 1 Poor Transvaal — the yoke 
was indeed a galling one 1 Notwithstanding their 
outward union against what the people were taught 
to consider their common enemy — England — the 
mutterings and grumblings amongst themselves 
against their own wondrous specimens of Govern- 
ment officials were deep and strong. 

It was a pitiable sight I During this morning, too, 
I became acquainted with the doctor and his family. 
What have I not to thank that grand old gentleman 
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and his wife and daughter for I But for them I 
doubt if I ever would have left Zeerust alive. I feel 
almost sure I would not. His generosity, and 
invariable kindness and courtesy, his ever candid 
friendship and shrewd advice, God knows how much 
I am indebted to him for all this, and what a load of 
gratitude I owe him and would gladly pay, if 
possible. As for his family, his kind, gentle wife 
and daughter, always so sympathising, so full of 
comfort — well, they were to me simply ministering 
angels 1 From the depths of my heart I say may 
God reward them, and help me always gratefully to 
remember their courageous friendship for me. 
Remember, to treat a prisoner-of-war kindly meant 
then to lay yourself open to suspicion and con- 
sequent persecution. My noble friends braved all 
this. They were white people, as the saying goes. 
During all my stay in Zeerust not one of the people 
belonging to my own nationality ever showed me 
the least kindness, or offered me a drop of water 
even, except the few who were suspected of English 
proclivities, and who were up to that time utter 
strangers to me, but good Samaritans all the same, 
who could not, and would not, see a fellow-being 
suffer unjustly, whilst priest and Levite coldly passed 
by on the other side. 
Aye, Dr. Blake, how I revere and honour you, my 
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noble-hearted friend, and your noble family ! Shall 
I ever be able to repay you something of what I owe 
you — a great debt of deep gratitude ? I do trust so. 

Back to my story now. A pleasant forenoon 
passed quickly — alas I too quickly. After dinner 
we were all summoned to the Landdrost's office. 
The Public Prosecutor there told us that the 
ladies would be looked after in the hotel, but 
that we men would be considered as prisoners 
of war ; these were the instructions just 
received from Pretoria. Imagine what a thunder- 
clap it was ! I had but just begun to enjoy liberty, 
and here I was about to lose it again. Why ? The 
Pretoria authorities had been communicated with, 
and they had decided that we should be re-arrested. 
You see, this unhappy Government has such a bad 
conscience that it is afraid even of women, railway 
gangers, and correspondents. Everything was 
grist that came to their mill in the way of spite. 

And so we were marched off to prison, and 
thrown, the four of us, into cell No. i, 18 feet by 9 feet. 
In another room seven more prisoners of war, 
gangers also, brought from near Mafeking, were 
huddled, and in another room four Kaffirs, two of 
them in chains. The misery of that first night in 
prison how shall I speak of it I But let me devote a 
chapter to something else first. 



CHAPTER VI 

MAGNA EST VERITAS ET PREVALEBIT 

THIS is a true word. Never mind what false- 
hoods you tell, but truth will out, sooner or 
later ; only it is generally later, more's the pity I 

Let me give a short summary of the untruths told 
me during the very first days of my captivity — untruths 
later to be overtaken by the truth. On the Sunday 
morning, after their first ebullition of temper was 
over, I asked several of the burghers, and especially 
Commandant Swarts, to tell me what had happened 
since war had been declared on the previous Wed- 
nesday evening. This is the answer I received : 
" There are 90,000 Transvaalers and Free Staters in 
the field all determined to die rather than give in ; our 
commandos have rushed down Natal, from Laing's 
Nek, where we were massed before the war, ready for 
it (not like England, blustering but unready), and 

reached Durban yesterday, and to-day Natal is ours I " 
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When I expressed my doubts the answer given me, 
on this sacred day of rest, which the Transvaal 
Government says it respects so highly, was that " it 
is official news," sent to their lager late Saturday 
evening. This is No. I., and a very good I. too— a 
regular Ai. Now prepare yourself, reader, for the 
next ; it might take your breath away otherwise. It 
is this : " The Free Staters took De ka^r yesterday ^ and 
combined Free State and Transvaal forces are 
besieging Kimberley now, which will surrender 
within a few days. We have swept everything 
before us, because we were ready!** No. II. is a 
stunner, and no mistake about it. Now the next: 
"Mafeking fell yesterday ^ Cronj6 taking it with a rush ; 
Baden-Powell and all his men being prisoners now, 
and on their way to Zeerust." This is No. III., and 
a real, lively, frisky lie it is. Another one : " The whole 
Colony has risen, the combined forces will sweep on 
to Table Mountain! We will not rest till we are 
there. Already a body of between 7,000 and 8,000 
Colonials has crossed over into the Free State to 
help us. One flag now from the Zambezi to Table 
Bay." No. IV. makes me grow dizzy, it is so tall to 
look up to. " And," said my truth-loving Commander, 
** our northern commando will this week take 
Buluwayo," bringing the total number of crammers 
up to five. And to every doubt I expressed the 
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invariable answer, given with the simplicity of the 
'' heathen Chinee," was, " but it is official, we got it 
last night." And this latter statement was quite true, 
let me say it here — I've seen myself many of these 
official wires. Thus a pure and honest Government 
delighted in gulling its simple subjects 1 Of course, 
official meant Paul Kruger says so, and even if he tells 
an untruth it must be true ! That was the general 
idea. 

I knew instinctively at the time that this was 
what the Yankee would call " awfully tall lying " ; 
and now, when I look back — four months after 
these " official truths " were told me — I could laugh 
and despise these liars, only I feel more inclined to 
weep that men, guiding a State through critical 
times, could sink so low. I know quite well that 
false reports, outrageously false, were spread on our 
side, too ; but then it was done by irresponsible 
correspondents and scare-mongers. But here every 
lie bore the official stamp. The good, simple 
burgher would not lie thus — his Government — 
wondrous Government 1 — ^taught him, and, alas, too 
many proved to be but too apt pupils. 

Tis February now, and their troops never got 
beyond Colenso, and are now retiring rather 
quickly ; and they never got further south than our 
few Colonial towns occupied by them ; and they 
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have never taken Kimberley, which is now relieved, 
nor Mafeking, soon to be relieved, I hope ; nor did 
they ever get further north than the Crocodile — 
they could not even take Fort Tuli. Since then 
time upon time Government officials assured me 
that the combined troops of the two States 
amounted only to 50,000 men, and as for the 7,000 
Colonials, why, they are still waiting for them 
here I 

And Table Mountain is still as far off as ever. 
All ithis was official lying, of which the reader will 
hear more later on. And these very officials are the 
men who tell the world how they pray to God for 
success, and how sure they are that God will give 
them the victory, for their cause is so just I Does 
a just cause require to be bolstered up by such 
shameful lying ? Are real God-fearing men boasters 
and idle braggarts ? Alas 1 I have been terribly 
disillusioned. I had a different opinion of the 
President and his officials. I differed from their 
political opinions, but respected those among them 
who were not political Hollanders, for there are 
many other good Hollanders among them. And 
now ? — well, never mind what I think — only I am 
disillusioned and bitterly disappointed 1 

So much for ofi&cial lying — now a little private 
lying. 
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One of our escort, a Colonial-born German, who 
had had a little education, and been to Europe with 
his parents as a youngster, acquainted. some of my 
fellow-prisoners on the way to Zeerust with several 
little interesting experiences of his. 

He told them that he had once met Sir Donald 
Currie, who was so struck with his ability and 
general personality that he offered to adopt him as 
his own son, but "I preferred coming back to 
South Africa," said he. I wonder what Sir Donald 
will say to this I Further, he told them that he 
once travelled from Kimberley to Cape Town, and 
was mistaken for the Attorney-General of the Cape 
(was it Sir Thomas Upington, I wonder ?) and given 
a whole saloon carriage to himself 1 And then he 
informed the party that he never would have fought 
on the Transvaal side, but as he owned all the farms 
from Zeerust right away some thirty miles to the 
north-west, he had to do it, or forfeit all his property. 
And thus the tedium of the journey was pleasantly (?) 
beguiled. Arrival at Zeerust let in the glare of 
truth, and our imaginative hero dwindled down to 
a very commonplace little fellow — very common- 
place, indeed, even in the estimate of his own com- 
patriots. But I forgive him — I can even excuse his 
propensities. Does not his Government officially 
encourage him to develop his truth-disguising 
talents ? But magna est Veritas ct prevalebit ! 



CHAPTER VII 



IN A PRISON 



WE were arrested on Monday afternoon at 
about four o'clock, and marched up to 
prison and lodged in cell No. i, as stated. It was a 
little room of i8 feet by 9 feet. At one end, high 
up in the wall, was a hole 18 inches by twelve 
inches, called by courtesy a window. In that hole 
is fixed a wooden frame with four panes of glass 
tilted at an angle of 45°. All the air one gets when 
the door is closed comes through this aperture. In 
the door of the cell there is a little square hole — a 
peep-hole for the warders — 3 inches by 3 inches. 
Here you have the whole elaborate system of 
ventilation explained. Four of us were locked up 
in this little cell — the stationmaster and myself and 
the old Scotch ganger and his brother-in-law. 
Fortunately I had thought of taking my two mat- 
tresses from my wagon before it was sent away 

4 '' 
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again. So I could use them and my own rugs too. 
Otherwise I would have had to satisfy myself with 
the two rugs, and nothing more, which the kind, 
humane authorities provide sentenced prisoners 
with. On the hard boards of the floor, for no bed- 
stead is allowed, I would have had to lie had I not 
my own bedding. No chair, no table, nothing was 
there but the four bare walls. I was not even 
allowed to keep my portmanteau in the cell nor my 
dressing-case, which I had managed to save. A 
bucket of water, a tin mug, and a towel constituted 
the list of our luxuries. Being allowed at first to 
take our meals in the hotel, we went down for 
dinner under escort of the gaoler. Let me say here 
that this man, according to his lights, all along 
during those dreary weeks treated me very kindly. 
He meant it well, and I feel grateful to him. After 
dinner this first night we were conducted back to 
gaol, and now came the ordeal. We were going to 
be locked in for the night. Shall I ever forget the 
horror of that moment ? Our door was. shut last of 
all. One by one the terrible bolts of the other cells 
were shot to. There were seven other prisoners of 
war in another larger cell, and some Kaffirs in a 
third, two of them in chains, as I mentioned before. 
And now our turn came. When the three bolts 
were closed and the double lock locked, a terrible 
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sensation came over me. The sound of these bolts 
was jarring and grating to an ear accustomed to 
beautiful music. The clank of the two prisoners' 
chains seemed to spell my doom — it came like an 
awful whisper to say, " You are a prisoner too." It 
seemed to me as if now only I began to realise the 
full extent of the Government's treachery towards 
me. It was a bitter moment, one of the bitterest of 
my life. Once or twice already I had been brought 
very near the shadowland by fell disease. More 
than once have I passed through the dangers of the 
desert and the savage. The very day before I had 
escaped being shot in cold blood by a hair's breadth. 
But I doubt if ever I felt a more bitter pang than 
when those horrible bolts were shot home on me, 
and I knew that my liberty was taken away from me. 
I walked up and down in that cell like a caged 
animal. Now I felt a terrible rage taking possession 
of my heart, then again a feeling of despair threat- 
ened to overwhelm me. God alone knows how 
terrible that night was. It seemed to add years to 
my life* All my property stolen, all my plans frus- 
trated, all my prospects blighted, myself a prisoner 
in a felon's cell — ^and the jarring of bolts and clank- 
ing of chains which continued to ring in my ears 1 
Aye, I hear them still, those horrible bolts and 
chains ; I still see that door shut firmly upon me. 
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I remember how I looked up to the star-studded 
sky with a bursting heart. Through that little hole 
of a window I could see a few, sparkling brightly, 
oh, so far away. How sweet their glimmer was, how 
they seemed to beckon to me ! And I was impotent 
— a caged prisoner ! I could not go to them. 
Then I heard our warders talk outside in the guard- 
room, and Kaffirs sing in a location near by. But 
I was locked in. I could not go out into the 
glorious night. Liberty, sweet liberty, how I longed 
for thee then I Lie down and sleep ? I tried to, 
but how could I ? The atmosphere was stifling, 
and I was overpowered by my own terrible emotions. 
My brain was on fire, my lips dry and parched. 
The fever of indignation and horror, coupled to the 
consciousness of my own impotence, was devouring 
me. And for ought I knew I might be shot on the 
morrow, as I was told. 

It seemed to me as if now only I began to under- 
stand what suffering was, and what pity was. How 
many men, thought I, besides myself have not been 
unjustly punished and imprisoned 1 How many 
have not suiBfered innocently, whilst I, a free man 
outside their terrible dungeon, little thought of such, 
Qv pitied them. Never before had I realised what it 
meant to be a captive ; now I knew and experienced 
it. I felt as if I could go down on my knees beside 
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my two fellow-prisoners, the Kafiirs in chains, to 
comfort them and speak words of encouragement, 
for soon they were to be mercilessly lashed — lashed 
as only a Transvaal gaoler can lash a Kafifir. I felt 
as if my heart could break with pity. All this 
happened months ago, but I thank God that I still 
have the same feeling. I have become convinced 
of many evils in existence here, and it will be my 
duty as a lover of my country to expose wrongs 
and seek to redress grievances when I am free again. 
As a man I cannot help despising the unmanly, 
mean things I have seen done, and that too in the 
name of patriotism; but sufferings appeal to me 
more strongly than ever before, and the cry of the 
miserable pierces my heart deeper than ever. That 
first horrible night taught me many a lesson — taught 
me to pity and feel compassion, but also to feel 
indignant when cruelty and meanness are practised. 
Here where I sit writing in my spacious room in our 
Pretoria prison, surrounded by British officers, 
educated men and gentlemen, I cannot help com- 
paring men and matters. But always, when I close 
my eyes, the experiences and scenes of that terrible 
night come back to me; I hear all those sounds 
again, the horrible grating of bolts and bars. 
I still hear the voices of my warders and the 
people outside — ^aye, and that one other terrible 
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sound. The poor Kaffirs, the chain-gang, could 
not move in their sleep without the iron chains 
clanking against each other. In the deathlike 
stillness of the night those ominous sounds, dread 
remembrancers of captivity, struck on my ear from 
hour to hour. It was horrible I How long I 
tramped up and down in my cage I do not know 
now. I only know it was near the dawn of day 
before some fitful moments of sleep brought 
temporary oblivion. But even these were disturbed 
by dreams. God only knows how a prisoner must 
suflFer — prisoners who are the victims of petty spite 
and meanness, hated by the very men they had tried 
to benefit. 

That very night, as I learned next day, there was a 
prayer-meeting in the church. I had heard the 
bells ring the evening before, and I loved to listen 
to the sound ; but what happened inside ? Long, 
passionate prayers were sent up to heaven for 
success to their arms ; but not a prayer, not a 
sigh for fellow-Christians, close by, treacherously 
imprisoned by the very Government they were 
praying for. The very official who had locked me 
up was in that prayer-meeting. Did any thought of 
pity stir his heart ? Nothing of the kind. An eye- 
witness informed me that bitter, spiteful things were 
said, only that, even in the house of God 1 I am 
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afraid Matthew v. 7 was sadly forgotten in the 
Transvaal during the war : " Blessed are the 
merciful : for they shall obtain mercy." Is my 
accusation a hard one ? No, and again no, for I 
have seen and heard too much here. Oh, the 
cruel things done by officials, and their frightful 
words of hatred, and their cursing and swearing 1 
May God have m^cy upon them I They had 
no mercy — ^they knew no mercy. What right then 
have they to expect a blessing? Echo answers. 
What? 

The beautiful bright morning came at length, but 
not for us. It came for the free, for the oppressor, 
for the tyrant, for the merciless. The poor prisoners 
could only look on from behind prison bars and 
long for liberty. 

Before I was taken to gaol the previous day my 
wagon and everything belonging to me, was taken 
— no, stolen — even my dear little folding Hamlin 
and Mason organ, shut up in its box, with all my 
beloved music. What a comfort music would 
otherwise have been to me in my captivity 1 But 
no-*these kind, patriotic officials had to prove and 
show their zeal by deeds of dishonesty and cruelty. 
Hundreds of pounds in value were thus "looted" 
from me. I saved only a portmanteau with some 
clothing and my dressing-case, and a few rugs and 
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my two mattresses. But then the Transvaal 
Government, not the real burgher^ fights against 
non-combatants. And — ^the mockery of it ! — ^they 
consider themselves particularly up-to-date in 
civilised warfare ! 

In our case, as I learnt afterwards, they really 
thought they had made a smart haul. The ladies, 
forsooth, were spies (to spy what ?), and I had a 
Maxim concealed about my person, I suppose, and 
dynamite in my pockets, or poison, and I was 
going to send the whole Transvaal *' up in the sky 
so high " with an explosion of liquid air. Oh, I was 
so terribly dangerous a man ; eighty-four good men 
and true had to catch me by strategy and treachery. 
They succeeded, and the South African Republic 
was saved 1 Puny, insignificant little officials ! 
Really, I write about you more in sorrow than in 
anger — or should I say, more in mirth than in 
anger ? You do cut such a ridiculous figure ! You 
capture railway officials and non-combatants, and 
then flash the story of your grand success all over 
the land. 

Yet this first, horrible night remains a reality, a 
terrible reality. A lifetime will not wipe out the 
memory thereof. Nothing can ; nor do I hope ever 
to forget the lesson it taught me, or to neglect 
practising it — " Blessed are the merciful : for they 
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shall obtain mercy." The officials at Zeerust could 
not have displayed more venom towards us, their 
prisoners, and towards me especially, had we been 
criminals of the deepest dye. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE FIRST WEEK 

AS I said before, for the first few days of my 
imprisonment we were allowed some liberties. 
I have to thank the Public Prosecutor of Zeerust for 
this courtesy. This official was a gentleman, one of 
the very few I met with in the Transvaal among 
Government officials. I gladly make use of this 
opportunity to assure him of my gratitude for his 
great courtesy always extended to me. When I was 
harshly treated by others he, I know, did his best 
for me and the others. He was the man who 
allowed us the few liberties we enjoyed at first. 
The stationmaster and myself were allowed to take 
our meals at the hotel, and, accompanied by the 
gaoler, to go ont at about four in the afternoon and 
stay out till after dinner, being back at 6.30, of 
course always attended by the gaoler. Every 
afternoon, therefore, till the Sunday following we 
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went to the good doctor's house, at his invitation, to 
stay till dinner time. Those little visits were like 
glimpses of heaven. Shall I ever forget them ? 
We had music and fruit and delightful talks, the 
doctor with his charming wife and daughter doing 
everything to make us feel at home and enjoy our 
short spell of liberty. Aye, the music especially — 
can I ever forget it ? Lord Henry Somerset's 
"Echo" and "Song of Sleep," and some other 
grand old favourites — how I sang and re-sang them! 
And the duets we hadl Yes, those were glorious 
hours. Their memory made the locked cell 
bearable every evening. May I say again, God 
reward these good Samaritans for their infinite 
kindness and staunch friendship, notwithstanding 
the risks they incurred thereby, as we shall see later 
on. 

On Wednesday my young friend, Harry Neethling, 
who had been taken prisoner, so treacherously too, 
before the war broke out, was also sent to the gaol. 
He, the stationmaster, and I then occupied one cell. 
The next chapter will tell about his experiences. 

Our meals at the hotel, however, did not last long. 
This privilege granted us was too much for the 
charity of some of the Zeerust people. Our going 
to and fro every day for our meals, though we were 
guarded, was to them an eyesore. Pressure was 
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brought to bear on the authorities, and on the 
Saturday this privilege was cancelled. A later 
chapter — "The Man and the Woman" — will deal 
more fully with this part of our history. 

We were still allowed to visit the doctor every 
afternoon, but, alas ! on the Monday morning follow- 
ing this privilege also was cancelled. The Govern- 
ment could not extend its drop of generosity any 
longer. They were so unaccustomed to act gene- 
rously that this little trial hurt them too much I It 
had to be abandoned accordingly. The one official 
referred to before did his best for us, I know, but 
in vain. Naturally, this first and only comparatively 
happy week passed like a dream — all too soon. 

When our hotel meals were stopped the kind 
doctor's wife came to our rescue. She offered to 
send us our daily meals to the prison. We took 
our prisoners' share of meat and sent it down to her 
house, where she then prepared our meals, adding 
ever so many nice things. Those meals — so 
appetising, and so daintly served — how they 
increase our load of gratitude ! Imagine the three 
of us in our little cell around a little table, which 
was then allowed us, with snow-white cloth and 
napkins even 1 A beautiful bouquet of flowers 
came up every day ; and many other little things a 
woman only thinks of were provided. We always 
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3aid that our meals were little whiffs of home. 
Nothing was wanting except the pudding of liberty ! 
As the sequel will show, however, even this innocent 
pleasure was begrudged us, and a stop put to it 
vfery soon afterwards. 

For the first week, too, our fellow-prisoners, 
Nurse Ruth and Miss R., were allowed to visit 
us for a minute or two, and then that also was put 
a stop to. With great ostentation we were informed 
that a merciful Transvaal Government was going to 
treat the prisoners of war as uw/n^d prisoners. And 
their own regulations showed what liberties were 
extended to such prisoners. We, however, were 
denied all such privileges and treated as condemned 
felons. Transvaal justice all over ! And yet the 
Government pretends to have the monopoly of 
Providential care. A friend, getting tired of waiting, 
when during the first few months everything seemed 
to go against the Imperial troops, expressed the 
situation very shrewdly : " The mills are grinding 
very slowly, and the Miller is commandeered and 
monopolised by the Transvaal." 

It is possible to entertain the thought for a 
moment that a just God would specially bless the 
efforts of an unjust Government I do not meian to 
say that England has never done an unjust deed, 
that during this war even nothing wrong was com- 
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mitted. But then our Generals did not quote Bible 
texts to cover a false report and an abominable 
falsehood. Think of those misstatements I referred 
to in a former chapter. And there are many more 
to which I will have to refer later on. Let me men- 
tion one now. After I had been lodged in prison 
one of their newspapers, the meanest rag I have ever 
come across, published an official wire from Zeerust 
informing the public that / had been released on 
parole. And in Pretoria the Times correspondent 
was similarly informed by the Government, of which 
honest Paul Kruger is the head, that I " had been 
taken prisoner, but immediately released ! " Is it 
not an insult to the Divine Being to expect of Him 
special blessing on their undertaking ? No wonder 
that a Government so hypocritical should have been 
a curse instead of a blessing to the people. And 
now, I'm afraid, the culminating calamity is going 
to overtake them. And yet this calamity they so 
dread will only be a blessing in disguise. If the 
Augaean stable of the Transvaal Government is not 
cleansed now worse things will befall the country. 
There has been civil war once before — there can be 
one again. It surprised me to hear from so many 
sides expressions of deepest hatred against the 
Hollanders and their Mephistophelian influence. 
One said to me, " We have to thank the Hollanders 
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for this war." Another, "They will try to get the war 
to last as long as possible ; they sit at home enjoy- 
ing the salaries of fat billets, whilst the burgher fights 
and gives his life at the front." 

But more of this also later on. Our first com- 
paratively happy week passed like a dream. Had 
the environment remained unchanged captivity 
would have been bearable. This my captors 
noticed, consequently, goaded on by a lust for 
cruelty and oppression worthy of the fiends of 
the Spanish Inquisition, they determined to make of 
my little prison cell a torture chamber. I had to be 
placed on the rack as far as was possible — as far as 
they dared go. These are bitter words, but the 
reader must kindly remember that I differentiate 
greatly between the good, genuine Transvaaler and 
his Government gang. The burgher is all right — 
brave and honest and kind-hearted till he falls under 
the baleful influence of his Government or becomes 
a Government official himself. Farewell, then, a 
long farewell, to all his simplicity and honesty of 
character. This has been too often experienced, 
and I have kept eyes and ears open. 

Our first Sunday in prison was to us a very 
pathetic one. By that time there were in all 
seventeen prisoners of war, besides the criminal 
prisoners. We gathered in the entrance-hall and I 
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conducted a short service. I spoke in Dutch to the 
few warders who cared to attend, and then in 
English to my fellow-prisoners. It was a solemn, 
touching service. How we prayed for dear ones 
far away ! And, reader, can you believe it ? even 
that service was begrudged us, and put an end to a 
few Sundays later. The very Monday after this first 
Sunday the report was rife in the little village that I 
had conducted a service in the doctor's house ; and 
surely no miserable prisoner ought to be allowed to 
do this ! 

Just one more episode connected with this week 
before the chapter closes. I referred before to the 
Acting-Commandant (or whatever his full title may 
be) of Zeerust — the little agent fellow. He dis- 
tinguished himself beautifully — ^thusly, A telegram 
had been received from the Mafeking besieging 
army to the effect that their General had sent a 
messenger, under a flag of truce, to Colonel Baden- 
Powell, and that he had not yet returned, though 
some hours had already elapsed. People with evil 
consciences are naturally suspicious, and such was 
this self-important little official. Of course he at 
once jumped to the conclusion that a British officer 
had made a prisoner of a man coming up under a 
flag of truce — ^and this was an insult to the Transvaal 
flag. The little man went mad ; he rampaged up 
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and down the street, foaming at the mouth, telling 
all and sundry that he would wait two hours more 
and then, if no news had arrived of the safe return 
of the messenger, he would have all the Zeerust 
prisoners brought down to the market-place and 
shot ! Aye, there was blood in his eye and blood 
in his words, but very little in his veins — the 
foolish man 1 

And the messenger? Do you know what hap- 
pened to him ? Colonel Baden-Powell had received 
him, as a British officer would receive such a 
messenger, courteously ; had listened to his message, 
and taken him to the hotel and given him a rattling 
good meal, in fact the young man, according to 
his own statement, enjoyed himself so hugely that 
he was loth to leave. And here our little frothy 
Commandant, for no reason at all, went curvetting 
up and down the street, for all the world like a toy 
general on a tin gee-gee, thirsting for our blood I 
Were the sight not so degrading, its humour could 
make you hold your sides with laughter. 

'Tis the old story over again, of little minds and 
little things 1 



CHAPTER IX 
HARRY'S EXPERIENCES 

I HAVE told before how my young travelling 
companion, Harry Neethling, came to be taken. 
On Wednesday morning, October nth, before war 
was declared, he had ridden over to the Boer lager, 
eleven miles away from Lobatsi, to make inquiries. 
The honest (?) Commander made him write me a 
letter giving me false information. To himself they 
said that they would release him on Thursday and 
send him back to me. Thinking that he had to do 
with a gentleman, Harry believed him, and in 
friendly conversation told him about myself and 
our plans and intentions. Of this his wily inter- 
locutor made use, and, in conjunction with his 
superior officer, he decided to keep Harry and 
surprise us at Lobatsi, after sending me a message 
of peaces— verily, conduct worthy of a gentleman ! 
And all this even before war was declared ! 

50 
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On the Thursday Harry was sent to Zeerust. 
There he was examined by the Landdrost (magis- 
trate) and the little Commander above referred to, 
who gave him to understand that he was suspected 
of being a spy. Fancy, a spy who comes to them 
in broad daylight as a friend in time of peace 1 
After long elimination and still longer deliberation, 
it was decided to set him free — i.e., to allow him to 
stay with the Dutch Reformed clergyman of the place. 
On Friday he was told that he could go back to 
Lobatsi ; but just as he was preparing for departure 
the order was countermanded, and he was packed 
oflF to the Hoofd-Lager (the main camp) near Mafe- 
king. He had left Lobatsi without a coat, as it was 
warm, and he intended to return at once. His kind 
captors promised him a coat, in fact a suit of clothes, 
but never gave him anjrthing. He had to stay as he 
was till I came and brought him some of his clothes. 
On the way to the lager he was taken over several 
farms, waiting for a lift from one to the other. 
He met with insults and sneers in abundance. 
Arrived at the lager, he heard and saw many things. 
The greatest insults he received were from quasi- 
relatives — renegades who had come from the Colony, 
and, in the eye of the Transvaal, were now on their 
trial for patriotism. He heard their hypocritical 
talk, and was greatly struck by the behaviour of the 
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younger burghers especially. Whilst a service was 
being held on the Sunday, in which the older 
burghers were devoutly engaged, these younger ones 
were swaggering, swearing, and gambling outside, 
jeering at the piety of " those old people." When 
the news of my capture reached them there was a 
great outburst of joy. Vile epithets were hurled at 
me, says Harry, and he was assured that they were 
going to bring me to the lager to be court-martialled 
and shot. Imagine my young friend's misery when 
this was solemnly told him I Further proof all this 
of the existence of the vile plot against me — the 
murder which almost was committed on that Sun- 
day. My death was decided on, I know, but the 
resolution was overruled by one higher in authority. 
Who it was I have not yet found out. I hope I 
will one day. I would like to see the one man who 
still had some sense of justice within him.' My 
Kimberley speeches, Harry says, and my reputed 
friendship for Mr. Rhodes, were raked up and made 
use of to fire their spirit of revenge and hatred. 
Amongst others this story was told : A certain 
Transvaal sergeant of police, living on the border, 
often visited Maf eking. I myself had often seen 
him there. This man had enjoyed great hospitality 

' I have later heard that Gen. Cronje was the man, and 
th^k hin) for this measure of justice, 
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there. The magistrate, mayor, and otliers had treated 
him with great kindness, little knowing that he was 
abusing their hospitality by playing the spy. This 
is what he would say to the Mafeking friends : " I 
don't know what to do if war breaks out. I have 
property in Mafeking, my wife is a Colonial lady ; I 
have a great mind to move into the Colony." More 
still : giving them what looked like confidence, he 
received their confidence. No one suspected his 
object. Said he : " If you don't fortify Mafeking, the 
Transvaal will never attack it. Your best policy is to 
keep Colonel Hore's column outside — fourteen miles 
oflf, at Ramathlabama (where, in the open, it could of 
course become an easy prey to the Boer com- 
mandos). In turn the unsuspecting mayor and 
magistrate told him all about Hore's column, so he 
said, and the plans (as far as known) of Colonel 
Baden-Powell, and the amount of ammunition and 
forage, &c., stored in Mafeking. This is the sergeant's 
story. I suspect there is a good deal of truth in it. 
When I arrived in Mafeking, a few weeks before the 
war, to buy my outfit for my trip, I found a good 
many of the townspeople indignant with the mayor 
because he would not call a public meeting to 
discuss Mafeking's defence, and ask for the moving 
of Colonel Hore's column into the town. And when 
afterwards a meeting was demanded the mayor, 
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thinking himself very wise after the information 
given him by a Transvaaler^ very stupidly said that 
this war-scare and this demand for weapons had 
originated on my arrival in the town. For this con- 
temptible remark he was promptly called to order, 
of course. However, here is the fact. Mayor and 
magistrate, primed by this sergeant, would have it 
that Hore's column should not be moved into Mafe- 
king, the town not be prepared for defence, and the 
inhabitants not be armed ; and all this — how 
foolish ! — because a prospective enemy had given 
that advice 1 

And now the sergeant goes on with his story : 
" The mayor and magistrate," says he, " both told 
me that but for the arrival of Mr. Hofmeyr in Mafe- 
king, as an emissary of Rhodes, there would have 
been no defence of the place to-day. He (Mr. H.) 
is therefore the cause of all this bloodshed. We 
must shoot him I " And this treacherous brave sat 
down. He had said his say, and the myrmidons 
around applauded him and his story and his 
sentiments 1 

Now, the mayor and magistrate of Mafeking are 
English gentlemen, and therefore I don't believe 
they would have told such a traitorous lie about me. 
They were not guarded enough, however, in their 
conversation, and had given themselves away to this 
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swashbuckler. How otherwise this story of his, 
that but for me Mafeking would not have been 
defended ? And then they could have taken Colonel 
Here's column in their original exposed position, 
and Mafeking also, without loss of life to them, said 
he. Fortunately, not I, but Colonel Baden-Powell 
was wiser than our would-be Transvaal adviser. Let 
this be a lesson to mayor and magistrate, however. 
They, unintentionally, might have been the cause of 
these people finally deciding to shoot me. The 
sergeant tried his best to persuade them to do it, 
using their names freely as his authority. 

Poor Harry, what agony all this caused him I 
On Tuesday he was sent back to Zeerust, from the 
lager, a free man, as he was given to understand, 
only to be arrested again on Wednesday and put 
into gaol with me. I was intensely glad to have 
him, for my sake, but sorry indeed for his. He 
was so young still, about nineteen years, and had 
joined me expecting to enjoy a trip through the 
Kalihari, and now such a disaster had overtaken 
him. He took it wonderfully bravely, however, 
and never lost his spirits, and there were many 
comparatively happy hours we spent in our cell, 
reading and studying — he Algebra and I French. 

In the name of common sense and fair play now, 
what right had that particular Commander to take 
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Harry ? and what right had the authorities, later on, 
to put him in prison ? Tell me ! Was it not all 
black treachery, of which any people calling itsel/ 
civilised ought to be ashamed ? I doubt if any 
Kaffir tribe would have done such a disgraceful 
deed. And this reminds me. Harry was very 
plucky and defended himself and me very boldly, 
though he stood alone against a host. They were 
maligning the English for laying mines round 
Mafeking and using dynamite. "No civilised 
people do this," they cried exultingly. Then 
Harry drove them into a corner by remarking : 
"Then you can't be civilised, because you have 
dynamite mines round Pretoria." "And who," 
pursued he, "threw dynamite into the caves 
filled with Kaffirs, in the Malaboch War ? Were 
you uncivilised then ? " They could not answer 
him of course, and, as such people will do, waxed 
angry and threatened to make him groom their 
horses. Aye, but Harry was a plucky young man. 
I honour him for this. He gave them a Roland, 
bright and brilliant, for every Oliver, and often one 
to spare. No wonder these officials hated him. 
One said, when driven into a corner, " The young 
fellow lies so well, that a man must believe 
him ! " 
Well, Harry is free now, and at home, I believe. 
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I am glad, but I miss him. He was always such a 
comfort and help to me — so bright and cheery. 
I say, most emphatically, the cowards who so 
treacherously arrested him and put him in prison, 
treating him like a dog, ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. Retribution, I am sure, will overtake 
them. It was such a dastardly thing to do. This 
satisfaction, however, has he — he was the very first 
prisoner of war — taken before the expiry of the 
Ultimatum even — the first accordingly to suffer for 
his Queen. And right bravely he did it ! 



CHAPTER X 

THE MAN AND THE WOMAN 

AS promised before, I must now explain how it 
came about that our privileges were curtailed. 
Up to the Friday we three, inmates of the historical 
cell No. I, had our meals at the hotel, where the 
owners treated us with exceeding kindness and 
consideration. What put a stop to it ? The 
heading of the chapter gives the answer to the 
question. Let me tell the story. I have mentioned 
already that scowling looks were continually turned 
on us, and muttered curses hurled at us as we 
passed through the streets to and fro from hotel 
to prison. The principal performers in this farce 
were the officials and their understrappers. It was 
so enjoyable, so manly, so courageous to jeer at 
an unarmed man, a prisoner, one who could not 
defend himself. In the hotel dining-room we 

noticed the same thing. Every one who wanted 
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to prove his great loyalty to the Transvaal — the 
Jews especially — ^believed that the only way of 
doing it was by behaving like a cowardly cad to a 
defenceless man. To give as little cause of oflFence 
as possible we decided to take our meals before the 
usual time, and then, when others came in, not to 
speak a word. On the very day we agreed to do 
this, however, the man and the wofnan came to 
lunch. It was a neighbouring farmer and his wife. 
Both had been educated above the usual standard 
of burgher, and in the Colony, too, I believe. 
They knew what politeness and decent behaviour 
meant. I would otherwise not have remembered 
their exploits, nor have written about them. The 
man was a rather ugly specimen, decently clad — 
yet ugly, even when he looked his best. Imagine 
his looks when angry ! The woman was neatly 
dressed, was large and stout. There was a good 
deal more of her than of her husband. Her com- 
plexion was bright— -Ais like yellow parchment. 
She could look pleasant, but the face was of that 
class which surliness and anger at once deform, 
making it repulsive. This couple had obtained all 
the necessary information in the village, and there- 
fore knew all about us. They were in a towering 
passion, and when they entered the room I was 
attracted, or rather repulsed, by their dark, scowling 
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looks. The woman was livid with passion, the 
man green and yellow. Why ? Because, as he 
whispered loud enough for every one to hear, that 
"hated Hofmeyr, the accursed prisoner, is allowed 
to eat with decent people 1 " How complimentary ! 
Now the man was a deacon of his Church, and 
wore a long face and longer frock-coat on Sundays, 
whilst the woman sat in her pew solemnly and 
attentively, praying, "Forgive us our sins as we 
forgive them that sin against us." Ah, but that was 
on Sundays ; and when one prays " Forgive us," 
&c., one does not really mean it 1 And then the 
pair, thus contorted with rage, banged down on 
their chairs. 

The man sat down somewhere on the small of his 
back, stretched out his legs as far as they would 
reach, thrust his hands into his trousers pockets, and 
stared at me, vulgarly and insolently, mumbling like 
a maniac all the time. The woman sat down motion- 
less, boiling over with rage. All the while the poor 
waiter, a coloured boy, stood waiting for orders. 
The man turns to him now and gives his orders in 
a stentorian tone, venting his anger on that poor 
fellow, disapproving of every dish, condemning 
everything. Scowling, grumbling, and in a towering 
passion they finish their meal. Had the spectacle 
not been so sad a one — ^for I knew what it all meant — 
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and such a travesty of politeness and good manners, 
I could have burst out laughing. And I am fond of 
a good hearty laugh. Why, I could have lifted the 
little puppy by the scruflF of his neck, and swept the 
floor with him I Behaviour such as theirs is reserved 
only for the semi-barbarian, and such unfortunately 
this poor man was, this noble warrior, who could 
gloat over a conquered enemy ; who could thus 
treat a defenceless man. What a noble-hearted 
brave I Aye, how this man and woman thirsted 
for my blood I how they longed for my scalp ! Un- 
fortunately I could not then oblige the turtle-doves. 
Was it worth while writing down all this ? Cui 
bono f some one asks. Wait a moment, dear reader. 
The story has a sequel. The man went out after 
his lunch and painted the town red. He would see 
to it, he shouted, that no prisoner got his meals 
in a hotel, and that "this fellow H. should be 
locked up like a Kaffir ! " The man, ably seconded 
by the woman, was verily on the rampage. Govern- 
ment officials were interviewed, the wires were used 
to communicate with Cronj6's lager, near Mafe- 
king, and after a day or two the noble man and his 
angel of a wife were made happy by hearing that 
the order had come to lock up altogether Mr. H. 
in his cell, as if he had been a murderer, instead of 
an inoffensive man and an honest political opponent. 
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How happy they must have been, and how 
soundly they must have slept that night in the 
consciousness of a deed well done 1 They had 
added to the load of a fellow-man's misery and 
sorrow. They had refused him the proverbial cup 
of cold water, as had the other civilised, brave heroes 
who so ably seconded their efforts. I feel sure that 
a barbarian enemy would have shown more con- 
sideration and mercy to a conquered foe. 

Ah, but these were civilised people, Transvaal 
officials who were anxious that the world should 
believe in their civilisation and chivalry I Credat 
Judceus ! say I. 

Thus were our privileges cut off. Such was the 
beginning; and then the curtailment came with a 
run, as the sequel will show. This man and woman 
were but types of many others, some even more 
hard-hearted and cruel. Alas I what does not a 
heart miss that knows not generosity, and a life that 
understands not that the greatest of all gifts is 
charity I 



CHAPTER XI 
DAILY ROUTINE IN PRISON 

I MAY just as well tell here what our daily routine 
was in prison, and may premise by saying that 
I have never been much of a sleeper in my life, and 
that now since I am a prisoner I sleep less than ever 
before. In fact I have often for weeks suffered from 
insomnia. It is my great enemy— one I fear. In 
prison we were locked in at 6.30. A courteous 
gaoler, until our doors were ordered to be locked 
day and night, some little time after, allowed mine 
to stand open till seven o'clock, so that I might have 
as much cool air as possible, for the nights especially 
were stifling. When locked in we went to bed at 
once, for the chairs kind friends had supplied us 
with were taken out, as also our little table sent by 
our friend the doctor. Lying on the mattress on 
the floor we read or studied by candle-light till 9 
or 9.30. Then the lights had to be put out, and we 
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lay talking, of absent friends generally, till eleven 
or later. My friends managed to drop oflF then. 
Morpheus, however, seldom took me in his arms 
before 12.30 or i, and very often much later. As a 
rule I was up by six, when the doctor's delicious 
coffee was at the door. How we missed this luxury 
when it was after a while forbidden I How we 
enjoyed that delicious early morning beverage ! Yes, 
there were some kind people in Zeerust who under- 
stood Christ's doctrine of the drop of cold water, 
and put their knowledge into practice, too, which 
says ever so much more ! Shall I forget the hot 
scones that used to come up with this coffee, and 
the doctor's kind, good daughter, who purposely 
got up early in the morning to prepare these for us ? 
Unselfish Daisy — forgive me for revealing your name : 
a name as pretty as you were, reminder of all your 
kindness and goodness. Please once more accept 
my warmest and heartfelt thanks. You will never 
know what you and your dear parents were to me 
and all of us — ^how you really made our sad fate 
bearable. May God reward you abundantly, and 
grant you great happiness, for you have tried to 
make others happy. 

After this early coffee I had my bath in a zinc 
bucket, which was all the washing-stand we were 
allowed. Attached to the prison were two little 
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yards, surrounded by high walls, thirty by twenty 
feet each. In one of these I used to sit till breakfast 
time (eight o'clock) reading or studying. After 
bathing and dressing Harry and I swept our room 
(several times we scrubbed it, too, ourselves) and 
tidied up, brought in our table and chairs, and 
above all our beautiful flowers. After breakfast, 
whilst our cell-doors were still allowed to be open, 
we had a walk up and down in the corridor, and 
then again reading and studying till one o'clock, 
the luncheon hour. The heat in the stuffy prison 
was by that time generally intense, and therefore 
after the meal we lay down in as little clothing as 
possible to woo a little sleep. This very seldom 
proved a success, for our warders always talked and 
laughed in the loudest tone possible, and their 
incessant march up and down soon banished all 
sleep. At about four o'clock we again frequented 
the little yards to get some fresh air. The doctor 
used to come up to see us then, bringing news, 
cigars, and words of good cheer. How we looked 
forward to these valued visits, how we appreciated 
them ! Ah, doctor, doctor, how good you were to 
all of us ! Shall I forget how you dosed the prisoners 
less favoured than we were with quinine ? Shall I 
forget the amused twinkle in your eye when you 
produced your large black bottle, containing one 
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tiny drop of quinine and the rest — well, let us say 
water ? Shall I forget the at fint astonished and 
then grateful looks of the men when they tasted 
this wonderful quinine, first sipping a wee little, 
then tilting the half-filled tumbler to a generous 
angle, and caressingly coaxing the last lingering 
drop out of that tumbler's bottom 1 You were 
district surgeon. You dared do such things. Had 
any one else tried it — but the thought is too terrible ! 
And then, too, you are a brave, independent 
American, and the poor Government officials of 
Zeerust at the time actually believed that the United 
States would not only interfere in their behalf, but 
also pay their debts. Can you imagine such folly ? — 
and yet so it was. But the doctor could another 
tale unfold. 

During these happy afternoon hours we often, too, 
used to sing together songs we all knew. There 
were some good voices among us. How often the 
" Old Folks at Home " brought a mist to the eyes, 
and " Whisper and I shall Hear," and the " Holy 
City," and " Sweet Marie," and " Mary of Argyle." 
On Sundays we sang hymns (Ancient and Modern). 
Ah, those old favourites, " Abide with Me," " On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers," "Art thou Weary, art thou 
Languid ? " — how they cheered and comforted us I 
God knows what happy, blessed hours these were. 
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Then, too, there were tales told and jokes cracked. 
One of our fellow-prisoners was a splendid raconteur. 
Lombardini was his name, and my good friend 
will, for the sake of those days of tribulation, forgive 
my mentioning it. The stories he could tell ! I 
have never heard the like. One after the other they 
rolled out, each wittier than the other and smarter. 
He could keep us in roars of laughter. Yes, Lom- 
bardini, old chum, you contributed more than you 
know to our happiness and cheerfulness. You do 
not know how you helped me especially to ward off 
the demon of melancholia. Will I ever see you 
again ? I trust so, for I will certainly try to find 
you "after the uproar is over." We must have 
another long chat together. 

At six o'clock dinner came, and the day was over. 

Thus passed every day, till our cells were locked, 
and then all communication between cell and cell 
was forbidden. The man and the woman did not 
rest till the cruelty practised upon me broke up my 
whole nervous system and shattered my health. I 
wonder if they will be glad to hear that I have 
recovered. If not, I am sorry that neither in this 
can I oblige them. They will just have to grin and 
bear it, poor things ! 

The gaoler and a few of the warders were very 
nice, and often one or two would come into my 
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cell of an evening for a little chat. They really 
intended to be kind, and I am sorry to say that 
their kindheartedness later on brought them trouble, 
for they were warned most emphatically not to show 
us kindness on pain of dismissal. And then came 
again darkness and too often sleeplessness for hours. 
Ah, how one's thoughts did travel then ! There 
was a good deal of rain, too, terrible thunderstorms, 
mostly in the night. I delighted in watching the 
flashes, and listening to the mighty cannonade of 
heaven, the voice of the Great Creator. Listening 
one night the following thoughts came to me, and 
herewith I close the story of the daily routine of our 
life. Let me call it — 

The Prisoner's Reverie. 

I heard a voice, a gentle voice, soft coming 

Through the storm. 
The rain was fierce, the roaring winds were chilling, 

Yet breathing warm. 

Of skies so blue, my sunny homeland lying 

In peace beyond. 
This gentle voice, unto my voice replying. 

Made answer fond. 

And then again, like crash of armies meeting 

In yonder vale ; 
But through it all that sweet voice kept repeating, 

" God shall not fail I " 



CHAPTER XII 



TRAITORS 



I HAVE come to a very dark page of this little 
history. The episode I am about to relate 
made a deep impression on me, revealing depths of 
meanness to which I did not think a man could sink. 
One can expect anything from an enemy, but when 
a friend turns against you there are no words which 
can adequately describe one's feelings. I have 
suffered from such false friends before this, but 
this act of treachery involved a question of life 
and death, and was, therefore, perhaps my worst 
experience of human nature. 

Let me tell all that happened. I have before 
referred to the ganger and his wife ; perhaps in not 
too courteous terms, but the reader will excuse these 
when he has read this story. This man and his 
wife came up to Lobatsi station on the Friday 

morning before our capture from their cottage 
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down the line. They seemed so helpless. The 
stationmaster therefore allowed them to put up in 
the ladies' waiting-room, and we all showed them 
every kindness. On the way to Zeerust I, as an 
experienced traveller, made them as comfortable 
as possible — they were so helpless. During the 
night, as mentioned before, I managed to let them 
have the half of our wagon. Arrived at Zeerust, 
they were still more helpless, and confidentially 
informed me that they had no money with them 
at all. I myself had only a few pounds — everything 
else had been taken from me — but yet I said I would 
manage to help them. I paid for them that Monday, 
till we were arrested in the afternoon. From then 
up till Friday I paid for the meals of the man and 
his brother-in-law sent up from the hotel to the 
gaol. I was indeed sorry for them. On Friday I 
heard that the woman had told the nurse that they 
had their bank-book with them (Savings* Bank), 
and had a sum to their credit four times larger 
than 'all I possessed at the time. I accordingly 
told the man that I could no longer pay for him, 
but would help them get their money from some 
one in Zeerust ; and I succeeded, too, in doing it. 
However, this action of mine gave umbrage to the 
stingy Scotchman. I received no word of thanks, 
and he began grumbling over the few privileges 
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granted to me, and not to him. In the village his 
wife all at once turned Transvaaler and complained 
bitterly that I, their benefactor, mind you, enjoyed 
privileges which he did not. This pair thus ably 
abetted the other fttan and woman I told about. 
But worse : from questions put to her this woman 
gathered that the Government was eagerly looking 
for proofs of charges they were anxious to make 
against me, so as to justify my capture and deten- 
tion. The officials were thirsting for my blood, 
and were determined to have me court-martialled 
and shot. Talk to this effect was soon prevalent on 
the streets, and one of their miserable papers had 
a paragraph to that effect, too, gloating over my 
coming end. This woman was allowed to come and 
see her husband every day in prison ; she told him 
about it, and to revenge themselves on me for my 
generosity to them, I suppose, they concocted a vile 
plan. What added to their spite was the following. 
This ganger used to walk up and down in the 
prison corridor every day after lunch with a pair 
of frightfully creaking boots. He was kindly asked 
to desist, but in vain. I then spoke to him too, for 
I knew not that he bore me a grudge, but also in 
vain. Then I told him, as also did the other 
prisoners, that we would have to complain to the 
gaoler, as every one wanted a moment of quiet 
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after lunch. This caused the old curmudgeon to 
fly into a passion and swear at all of us and me in 
particular. The gaoler, hearing our story, ordered 
quietness every day from one to three o'clock. And 
now, when the woman appeared on the scene with 
her suggestions, the man was ready to assist. 
What a degrading sight ! — two subjects of our 
beloved Queen plotting against another loyal sub- 
ject ! And they were clever about it, too, as I will 
try to show if you will accompany me back to 
Lobatsi for a moment On the Friday night when 
the couple came to the station and took up their 
quarters in the waiting-room, the following happened, 
unbeknown to me. The police-officer in charge 
wanted to put a box of cartridges, for safety, in the 
stationmaster's room. The latter objected, how- 
ever, thinking it would be too dangerous, but 
advised him (this is the stationmaster's own story) 
to put the box in the lavatory behind the waiting- 
room in which the ganger and his wife were. This 
lavatory could be reached only through the waiting- 
room. The police-officer called the Kaffir porter to 
take up the box and carry it into the lavatory. He 
and the stationmaster and this woman (who was in 
the waiting-room at the time) saw the porter do it. 
On Saturday morning the stationmaster had the 
box taken out again by the porter, but the woman 
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happened to be absent at the time. Let us go back 
to the prison now. Here the two plotted and 
arranged that she should go to the officials and 
tell the following story — namely, that / had brought 
in a box of cartridges into the lavatory, had dug a 
hole in the ground, and then hid it ; and that she 
had seeti me do it, without my being aware of it, 
and that my intention was to arm the Kaffirs with 
these cartridges. The chivalrous Government offi- 
cials greedily devoured the story of this traitor 
and traitress. The gaoler is ordered to leave early 
the next day for Lobatsi, but he does not know for 
what purpose, as he privately informs me. Next 
morning early he is told to take the woman there, 
and is then informed of their vile charge against 
me. The good fellow afterwards told me that he 
did not believe it, and that when the woman was 
told, unexpectedly, to go with him to show the spot 
he could see her weaken perceptibly. Off they 
went, accompanied by a couple of officials. On 
the way the woman grew more and more uncom- 
fortable. " But he may have taken them away," 
said she. Said the gaoler, " But you said he dug a 
hole, and that he had not come back for them on 
the Saturday, and that early on Sunday morning 
you were all captured, so they must be there, and 
if taken away we can see traces of digging." 
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The traitress, however, grew more and more restless. 
Arrived there, the party made her point out the 
spot, and, armed with spades and pickaxes, they 
entered the place to find — a boarded floor and not 
a vestige of a cartridge-box ! To do their work 
very thoroughly they even broke up the floor, but 
not a trace. Then the men burst out in revilings 
and the woman into tears. And then she confessed 
that / did not hide the box ; I had only put it there. 
And, later on, when confronted with the station- 
master's affidavit, she confessed that the porter had 
brought it in, and that I had nothing to do with it 
at all — in other words, that she and the man had 
liedj knowing what the result might have been for 
me. The creature confessed, too, to the two other 
ladies that she had been promised release for herself 
and husband if she could help them prove anything 
against me ! And to this they had lent themselves ! 
Another case of warming a serpent in your bosom — 
only this time it was two serpents. 

The story had a very depressing effect upon us 
all. Here we were, a very small band of loyal 
subjects, but prisoners in the enemy's hands. And 
one of our party was a traitor I No wonder that 
after this no one ever spoke a word to the man again. 
He became a veritable pariah amongst us. 

And the woman — ^when the people in the village 
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heard of her treachery — was she avoided and 
shunned ? Oh, no — Landdrost and Commander 
continued calling on her, and condoled with her, 
and grieved over the plan that failed ! No, no, 
treachery is not repulsive in the sight of these 
officials ; they practise it themselves I 

Some six weeks later this miserable couple were 
released, with the other prisoners, who were railway 
men. They have gone back to the Cape Colony 
now, but where they are to-day I don't know. The 
taint of their dastardly treachery will cling to them 
all their lives, however. 

One more remark : what harm is there, when a 
war is declared, and you are on your own soil, and 
not in the enemy's country, in hiding a box of 
cartridges, supposing that I had done it ? Surely 
no harm at all. So blind were these people, how- 
ever, with hatred against me, and so cruel, that they 
magnified mole-hills into mountains, and eagerly 
snatched at every rumour, even the word of a 
traitress. I suppose they made sure that I had hid 
a Maxim, too, in my portmanteau, and a bomb in 
my hat, and that I was just awaiting a good oppor- 
tunity to blow up the whole country. 

Among such officials had I fallen. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SOME EPISODES — LUDICROUS AND DISGRACEFUL 

ALL the time I was in the Zeerust gaol I 
obtained but very scanty news, and that little 
was excessively bad. Every day an official telegram 
— ^the inevitable official — was posted up at the Land- 
drost's court. These words were masterpieces of 
words, ct prceterea nihil. At first when I read them 
myself, and later on, when told about them, I did 
not know whether I ought to cry or laugh. They 
were so funny, so false, so flighty — exquisite poetical 
productions. And, in addition to this official gospel, 
the world-renowned Standard and Diggers* News 
regularly appeared on the scene. What a beauty it 
was ! According to these two authorities the whole 
English army was killed or wounded during the 
first week or two, whilst after every fight the Repub- 
lican forces had the inevitable " five killed and seven 
wounded." I think the headline was afterwards 

stereotyped. 
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One Bank Holiday, in London, I spent at the 
Crystal Palace. Returning home, I got off a 'bus 
at Piccadilly Circus to walk up Regent Street to my 
club. At a corner two little newspaper boys were 
having a heated argument, which threatened to end 
in a fight. A third stood grinning by. Buying 
a paper from him, I said, " What are the youngsters 
wrangling about ? " With a twinkle in his eye, his 
answer leapt forth : " Oh, sir, 'tis only the exube- 
rosity of the verbosity of the 'oliday ! " I cannot 
describe these official telegrams and this newspaper 
better than in my young friend's terms — any amount 
of exuberosity of verbosity, and nothing more. But 
seriously, deceiving the people like this certainly 
was not a feat worthy of a Government always pro- 
fessing its dependence upon God and His provi- 
dential care. It was a shame. 

It was amusing to read continually " The fall of 
Mafeking " imminent ! " The last hour has struck." 
" The doom is sealed." At first I felt nervous and 
thought — ^will plucky little Mafeking be taken after 
all ? Then this news became monotonous, and 
afterwards ludicrous. This is the month of Febru- 
ary, and Mafeking has not yet fallen, nor is it likely 
that it ever will fall. Their papers to-day never 
even mention the name any more. Are they 
ashamed of their bluster and brag ? I hope so. 
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The same thing was done in the case of Ladysmith, 
Its " last hour " struck continuously ; twice a 
Government official in Pretoria solemnly informed 
me that " Ladysmith has surrendered this afternoon^ 
and the President has sent off an official to take over 
the booty ! " Well, Ladysmith is still standing, and 
from all accounts it will be relieved soon, Kimber- 
ley has already been relieved. How small our 
braggarts must feel to-day if they have any sense of 
shame left ! The Government have claimed the 
monopoly of God's blessings and help ; and news- 
papers, which in time of peace knew not God and 
His service, now talk piety by the column, and in 
the next lie and brag. Is this excusable, or am I 
mistaken ? I had an idea that in Matthew v. 5 we 
read *' Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit 
the earth." Evidently I must be mistaken, for these 
people here say they are right in their view — " piety 
and brag " go together. 

After a while it became a standing joke in Zeerust 
that every Sunday every burgher was to be back in 
the lager, for on Monday Mafeking was going to 
be taken. When on Wednesday or Thursday I 
inquired what had become of Mafeking, the answer 
was, " Oh, it could easily have been done, but 
Cronj6 decided to wait, for reinforcements were 
coming up to help Colonel Baden-Powell, and then 
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he could make a grand scoop of them all ! " Evi- 
dently they are still waiting, and I am really very 
sorry that Colonel Baden-Powell cannot oblige 
them. Aye, the bounce of these "officials" is 
simply ludicrous. 

Another story is told of a well-known burgher, 
who, after a little bit of an attack on Mafeking — 
something they called "a charge on Mafeking" — 
was found behind a little hillock holding some 
horses. When laughed at and asked what he was 
doing, his answer was, " I am holding the position " 
— mind you, the position behind the hill ! And he 
was one of the bullies who was hurrying through 
Zeerust to the front, because " they were going to 
take Mafeking, but were anxiously awaiting his 
arrival before charging. They could not get on 
without him." 

Another youngster came home on furlough, after 
a few weeks of doing nothing, and bragged about 
the streets of what he had done. One of his yarns 
was that the Lord had worked a special miracle for 
them, for when they were fired on by the terrible 
Maxims, the bullets, though pattering on their 
breasts, fell harmlessly to the ground, not one being 
wounded. " Well, all I can say is," said I to my 
informant, "that the Lord I know is not in the 
habit of working miracles in favour of an Ananias, 
but rather the other way." 
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Another one rushed back with the story that 
Mafeking was burning in ten different places, and 
that he had seen the smoke ever so far off. I 
suspect the brave defenders were cooking their 
dinners, and the truth-loving warrior had allowed 
his imagination to run off with him. I do not 
wonder at their failing to capture any of the 
besieged towns — to put it plainly, the dense cloud 
of lies told obscured their vision and warped their 
judgment, and the result is failure writ large I 

Another episode of a more painful nature was 
told me by the chief actor himself. It was a 
clergyman, and on the first Monday after war had 
been declared, he had gone to the scene of the fight 
there had been outside Mafeking on the previous 
Saturday. There he found, he tells me, the dead 
body of an English sergeant who had been shot, 
and whose body had not been found by the burying 
party. He then cut off several of the buttons of 
the dead man's coat, to keep as souvenirs of the 
war. All this he related to me with the greatest 
gusto. He evidently enjoyed the fun. I said : *'Of 
course, you and your companions buried the dead 
man then, with a prayer for the relatives left behind." 
" N — no," stuttered my friend, " we — you see — 
we — er — ^had no time really. We were afraid 
they might come out of Mafeking and shoot us 1 " 
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Aye— time to desecrate a dead body but not to 
bury it I And the man in charge of the souls of 
so many people had never thought of it ! No 
wonder this dear man could play the leading part 
in the following little tragedy — or comedy, if you 
prefer it — a few days after ! 

Shortly after the famous charge on Lobatsi — 
eighty-four bold warriors to capture some unarmed 
men — several Zeerust people drove out to see the 
battlefield I This . was the ostensible reason ; the 
real one was to pick up loot, for the Commandant 
was busy carrying off everything belonging to the 
traders there. My friend the clergyman also drove 
out to join in the fun. He got what he wanted and 
drove back to Zeerust with his loot. Imagine the 
picture — our clergyman has a jolly, fat, rubicund 
countenance. I can see him, sitting in his little 
buggy, driving his horses, trotting through the main 
street, bowing right and left, calling out, " I've got 
it ! I've got it ! " // — what was that it f It was a 
Berkshire pig in a box tied on to the back of the 
cart ! Tell it not in Gath I On they went in 
triumphal procession — a shouting parson and a 
squealing pig ! What a pair I What company for 
a parson to keep ! Over the box every one could 
see the pig peep, squealing like one of his Gadarene 
relatives, as if possessed. On the seat sat the jolly, 

7 
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self-complacent '' Domini," a hero in his own 
estimation, a dead soldier's coat-buttons in his 
pocket, a stolen pig in his cart ! People laughed, 
but not all ; they approved, but not all. Parson 
and pig — had I but a Cruickshank's pencil to picture 
the scene, or a Dickens's pen to describe it ! 

And this dear man was the party who, after my 
capture, wrote to my aged father in the Cape Colony 
that I was taken because I was loyal to my Queen, 
an act unworthy of a true Africander! Yes, my 
reader, there are such men, even at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

In prison we were subjected to some unpleasant 
experiences, too. It often happened that Pretoria 
youngsters, who had joined the bicycle corps of 
despatch-riders, passed through Zeerust. Of course, 
they were anxious to see the prisoners of war, and 
consequently often favoured us with their company. 
There were gentlemen among them, but alas 1 also 
arrant cads, capable of insulting a prisoner any day. 
Thus, for instance, some four came up one day '' to 
see the animals feed." They were dressed to kill, 
and looked clean, which, unfortunately, they not 
always are. But clean clothes do not make a man 
a gentleman. So it was here. These youngsters 
were foul-mouthed and vulgar to an extent. They 
made a degrading spectacle of themselves. They 
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looked into the cells where the prisoners were 
having their evening meal, jeered at them, mocked 
them, and swore horribly. They deplored the fact 
that they were not allowed to shoot down these 
'Mogs of prisoners," for they did not deserve to 
live. Then they came to our cell and found us, 
inmates of No. i, sitting round a little table enjoy- 
ing our meal. This was too much for these beard- 
less ruffians. '' Prisoners eating round a table, 
sitting on chairs I " Turning to the gaoler, they 
said, " Such good food for prisoners ? The dogs 
ought to have only mealies and bread, like Kaffirs." 
My young friend Harry now looked indignant, and 
said, " Look here, our food is paid for, and that is 
very likely more than you can say of your fine 
clothes." (It was a known fact that many Trans- 
vaal youngsters proved their patriotism by re- 
quisitioning clothes galore for the front, where 
they remained to guard the rear 1 Such were 
these little creatures 1) This called forth some 
more cursing and swearing, till the indignant 
gaoler asked them if they knew whom they 
were speaking to. He then told them who I 
was. I spoke never a word, just looked them up 
and down. They were silenced, perhaps ashamed, 
and slunk away. And in Pretoria they are big 
swells. What a miserable outlook for the future of 
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a country when its rising generation is of such 
genre! Even our simple-minded, and in some 
instances kind-hearted, warders were shocked at 
their behaviour. Let us be charitable : these young 
fools were out without their mother's leave, and 
being thirsty after a dusty journey had put more 
fire-water behind their waistcoat buttons than they 
were licensed to carry. Hence their disgraceful 
behaviour. How proud their sisters will be of 
them ! 

On another occasion, a Sunday morning, a big 
burgher honoured us with a visit. It was very early 
still, but yet even then the odour that radiated 
from him betrayed the fact that he had been very 
thirsty that morning, and that certainly not because 
he had abstained all Saturday evening 1 I was busy 
washing and dressing when this burly Bacchanalian 
stalked into my cell, without so much as by your 
leave even, and stood staring at me. He was the 
son of a commander, but had not gone forth to war, 
for which some very funny reasons were given. One 
was, he is never sober; another, he can't see any 
more, and will shoot his own people ; and a third, 
uttered in a stage whisper, he is afraid. Never 
mind what was correct or not, but there he stood 
staring at me through bleared eyes. " Good morn- 
ing," said I, but no answer. " It is going to be a hot 
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day/' said I, but yet no answer. *' I am busy 
dressing/' I pursued, but still no answer. " Have 
you never seen a man wash himself ? " I asked. Not a 
word. You see I began thinking that the man was 
lost in amazement, seeing another, bigger and 
stronger than he was, wash himself. I could see 
that he and a bath were very distant relatives; in 
fact months must have elapsed since last they had 
met. I could see that, but after a while the fact 
made itself known to another of my five senses too. 
As my sphinx would not or could not speak I too 
now preserved silence. After a few minutes the 
gaoler touched him on the arm and intimated that 
it was time to go. Off he walked, and when he had 
proceeded as far as the big door of the gaol, where 
he knew no prisoner could get at him, the coward 
broke forth in the most horrible invective against 
me, cursing me roundly and swearing at me horribly. 
I could hear it all, and could not help thinking — 
what a parody ! Here you have a man blustering 
about his love of independence, bouncing about his 
prowess in war, informing the world that his life's 
blood may flow before he would surrender home 
and hearth. And yet, he is an abject slave to his 
passions and vulgar habits and a moral coward. 
What a degrading sight ! A Government boasting 
of its belief that God was going to give them the 
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victory, and no one else, and here stood one of the 
defenders of that faith, maudlin drunk and swearing, 
allowed admission into prison to jeer at a prisoner 
and curse, because he was a son of one in authority, 
and therefore dare not be refused. Such is the 
Government of this Republic ! The man's last words 
when he stalked away, were, " I am going to church 
now, and will tell all the people that I have seen this 
cursed Africander ! " This was the burden of his 
revilings. " He is not a true Africander 1 " Just 
fancy, a loyal subject of his Queen, who preferred 
remaining true to his oath of allegiance and not 
break his word, by doing which he might have 
gained any amount of popularity and influence 
among these people — fancy such a man not a true 
Africander, but that drunken sot one ! Away with 
the name, if that be true 1 'Tis Africanders such as 
these that imperil our future as a people, that 
degrade us in the eyes of civilised Europe, that 
make one despair. Often in my cell I lay thinking 
of the situation. Often I mourned the mistakes 
made by our leaders. Verily some of them have 
given sharp knives into the hands of children, who 
will now either injure themselves or others. To be 
Africander is vastly diflferent to being a blustering 
braggart who knows not and understands not what 
he is talking about I could have wept at the 
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degrading spectacle before me. It is the firm con- 
viction of my heart that the influences at present 
paramount in the Transvaal — that especially of the 
blustering, irreligious Hollander — are admirably 
calculated to produce such Africanders 1 



CHAPTER XIV 

SOME MORE OF THE SAME KIND 

IT happened more than once, during the few days 
of comparative liberty we had, that I met some 
sober-minded burgher or other who discussed the 
situation with me calmly and sensibly. What struck 
me then, and afterwards, was the following senti- 
ment often expressed. '' If we knew," they would 
say, " that our independence would not be infringed 
on, we would have no objection to give the 
Uitlander his vote. You must not think we are 
fighting to please the President and his office- 
bearers. We don't care a brass farthing about 
these men. No, we are afraid of losing our 
independence, and therefore we fight." But my 
good friends forgot that it was the Government they 
really were fighting for, since only that Government 
and its friends had persuaded them that giving the 
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franchise to the Uitlanders meant losing indepen* 
dence. Paul Kruger and his satellites firmly believed 
that they alone could rule the Transvaal, nobody 
else. By giving the franchise to the Uitlanders 
they (the Government) feared that the President 
would not be re-elected. Hence their objection to 
giving it. The burghers do not all think so. All of 
them do not swear by Kruger and his set. They 
would not fight an hour to keep him in the Pre- 
sidential chair if they knew that a change of 
President would not curtail their independence. I 
must say I was struck by the many disloyal ex- 
pressions used against Kruger. In fact I heard many 
painful words. One man was discussing with me 
the question of my capture. I said to him that I was 
taken because I would not turn traitor to my Queen. 
Explaining the position, I said, " I would despise you 
if you, being taken prisoner, would turn traitor and 
become a British subject. No," said I, " I say, 
God save the Queen ; and you, you say, God save the 
President." With an ugly laugh and a scowl the 
man said, " May the devil save him ! Since he has 
been President the country has had no peace and no 
rest. We never know what is going to come over us 
next. No, to the devil with him 1 " he repeated in 
great excitement. " Who brought the impertinent, 
miserable Hollanders into our country ? Did not 
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he do it ? " I say again I was surprised very 
frequently to hear such expressions, even from 
officials. 

What pained me grievously, too, was the awful 
language so many, especially the younger generation, 
use. Officials, commanders, burghers, and police- 
men I have heard roll out, on the least provocation, 
most glibly the Lord's name, and d . . , g everything, 
because everything was bl . . , y. One of them had 
been hurling all these epithets at a Kaffir in the 
public street. The Kaffir turned away and mumbled 
loud enough for three of us to hear, *' You bl . . . y 
fool Boer I " Here you have in one word the 
relation between Boer and Kaffir pictured, and the 
evil influence of the one over the other. Every 
prisoner with us in gaol, and afterwards in Pretoria, 
the British officers too, specially noticed this swear- 
ing propensity of our captors, I know many that 
will carp at my statement, especially the clergymen, 
who naturally have a great opinion of the piety of 
their flock. My answer will be, " You have not been 
a prisoner amongst them, / have. You see them 
only in their Sunday garb, / saw them when they 
were themselves. And then young Transvaalia 
especially is a sorry specimen. My young friend 
Harry and all of us here could give many an 
illustration of a disagreeable, disappointing nature/' 
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I referred before to jealousies at work among 
officials. A friend told me that he had listened to 
an amusing discussion on the war and some of the 
men connected with it Said the man : '* Three 
people here (Zeerust) will be rich when the war 
is over. One will be the Acting-Commandant, 
the second a Jew, and the third our village talker, 
Mr. W." "How so?" says the other. "Well, 
you see," was the answer, "what with looting and 
taking bribes, they must fill their pockets ! " Then 
they discussed the matter further. Referring to 
Mr. G. they laughed at his shooting propensities 
exhibited that day when he wanted to shoot down 
the prisoners, which I told of in a former chapter. 
" Yes," said one ; " was the man mad or drunk ? " 
Answered the other most laconically, " Both ! " 
The Jew they could not stand, and the Government 
came in for some strong, round oaths because it 
had contracted with him, a Jew, to buy up bullocks 
for the war, instead of with a burgher. The third, 
Mr. W., was the laughing-stock of all because he 
was such a braggart. He was great fun. "There 
they are waiting for me to help take Mafeking, and 
here I am lying ill. It's very hard." Alas 1 he was 
neither ill, nor were they waiting for him to help take 
Mafeking. Even with his doughty help they could 
not take it 
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The burghers are brave men, but not all, as the 
following will show. The commandeering officer 
tells me of one who, before the war, was strutting 
and blustering about, telling every one of what he 
would do in the war. He would go forth armed 
with Mauser and axe, and would then shoot down 
the accursed English with his rifle, afterwards 
chopping off their heads with his trusty axe. Well, 
war is declared, and, feigning illness, our hero 
managed to escape the first conscription. When, 
however, after some three weeks Cronj6's mighty 
6,000 had not been able to swallow plucky little 
Mafeking, more men were commandeered. Our hero 
was one of them. Unfortunately, never expecting 
it, he had grown well in the meantime. The official 
went down to his house to tell him the grand news 
that now at last he would have a chance to slake his 
thirst for blood. The thirsty warrior, however, flew 
into a passion, swore at the President and the Land- 
drost, and the official, and everybody. Aye, he was 
terribly indignant, this doughty knight of the axe. 
No protestations helped, however, and he is now 
still at the front, assiduously taking up a position at 
the rear, carrying a stone with him to sharpen his 
axe on, when one day he gets a chance to practise 
his prentice hand at decapitation ! 

I must not forget a little newspaper tit-bit. We 
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all know what happened at Dundee. With a 
magnificent flourish of trumpets that truthful Jeames 
of a paper, The Diggers' News, reported that " Lucas 
Meyer's forces retreated, but the English fled from 
the battlefield." And this after the generous let-off 
the Republic's forces had that day 1 Won't the 
generous English commander, who spared them 
then, feel sick when he hears his action thus 
described ? I have always been taught that a brave 
enemy is generous. What must I think then of 
Transvaal bravery when their leaders can act un- 
generously ? 

But enough of these episodes for the present. 
Let the next chapter tell of the further development 
of my little history. I mention these things because, 
as the reader will understand, they do make such an 
unpleasant, such an indelible impression on one's 
mind at the time. 



CHAPTER XV 

ALL PRIVILEGES CURTAILED 

DURING the beginning of my imprisonment 
several privileges were accorded me, but, as 
mentioned before, they were cut down gradually. 
The rnan and the woman, ably backed by others, 
among them dear friends of mine, men who had 
enjoyed my hospitality, and never scrupled to ask 
my help in former days, rested not till the cell door 
was closed upon us day and night. 

I have referred to the doctor's family and their 
infinite kindness. There were several other kind 
people too. The English clergyman and his wife 
often sent us food and books and periodicals. 
Several other people, strangers to us but good 
Samaritans, sent flowers, coflfee, potatoes, sometimes 
whole dinners. " How dare they 1 " said the great 
Commander Cronje. " How dare anybody feed my 
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prisoners — my dogs ! Let them eat prison fare ! " 
To-day Mr. Cronj6 is a prisoner himself, fortunately 
for him not in the hands of men like himself, but of 
British officers and gentlemen who know how to 
treat a fallen foe. But the Government officials here 
know not what magnanimity means. And so the 
good doctor first got a most impertinent letter for- 
bidding him to give me or any prisoner food or any 
luxuries. Another gentleman and his kind wife had 
continually sent us nice things. Poor man, he was 
dragged oflf to the Hoofd-Lager to give account to 
Cronj6 and Snymann of his evil, treacherous deed. 
He escaped by the skin of his teeth. A wire was 
sent to the gaoler, forbidding him to treat me in any 
way diflferent to the usual criminal prisoner. I read 
this telegram myself. These poor men were so 
afraid somebody might show a kinder spirit than 
they themselves had exhibited. We thereupon took 
prison fare, but were allowed by the gaoler, sur- 
reptitiously, to get up one decent meal from the 
hotel. 

The persecution, however, was not over yet. 
The order came that no one was to be allowed to 
enter another cell to have a chat. Then again, all 
of a sudden, came the cruel order, "Cells to be 
locked night and day" — and this in the summer, 
with its stifling heat ! It was a cruel thing to do. 
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Three times a day we were allowed out— cell by cell 
— in that dirty little yard, for a quarter of an hour 
at a time. The inmates of one cell were not allowed 
to talk to the inmates of another cell. One would 
say we were condemned felons or murderers. Then 
the righteous, patriotic Government was happy. 
What was worst is this, that I was distinctly in- 
formed that this cruel treatment was inflicted to 
humiliate me and break my spirit. I am thankful 
to say that they never succeeded in this noble 
attempt. All visits, too, were forbidden ; I was not 
even allowed to have the short Sunday service we 
all enjoyed so much. Outside, in the church, the 
people prayed, and in the lagers, we were informed, 
they sang psalms and prayed. But their hearts were 
meditating cruel deeds. Remember, reader, this 
does not refer to the genuine burghers. No, their 
hearts were tender. They protested both in the 
village and in the lager against this cruelty practised 
upon us. No, it was the patriot — I beg his pardon, 
the traitor to his country, the Government official 
who did all this. The people considered by them 
dogs of Englishmen were the good Samaritans — 
they themselves nobly and heartily played the parts 
of Priest and the Levite. No comment is necessary. 
Yea, " the ways of men are narrow, but the gates of 
heaven are wide." Many was the time then that I 
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softly crooned to myself the well-known " Ora Pro 
Nobis":— 

" Out of the dark and dreary street, 
Out of the cold and driving sleet, 
Into the church the folk had gone, 
Leaving the orphan child alone. 
Tatter'd and so forlorn was she. 
They crossed themselves, as they pass'd. 
To see so frail a child 
In that grievous plight 
On such a relentless and stormy night ! " 

Our only relaxation now was a swim in the river 
every Saturday. It was real enjoyment. We were 
marched down, the stationmaster and myself lead- 
ing the van, and guarded by fourteen armed men. 
There were then nineteen prisoners. The village 
people gaped and stared, but made no remarks. 
How I enjoyed my swim ! Ever since my youth 
swimming has been a delight to me. And now it 
seemed to me as if I could drown my sorrow in that 
glorious swim. I must say I wished that our guards 
could have had, if not a swim, then a wash too. 
They sorely needed it. Every one of us longed for 
those Saturdays, and was sorry when this one 
solitary hour of pleasure was over, for then came 
the terrible " cells " again, so hot, so dreary. 

The stationmaster, who had been ailing for a long 
time, could not stand this confinement and now fell 
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ill. He stated his case to the authorities and asked 
for parole. To his own and our surprise, it was 
granted him, and he was taken to the hotel. I then 
wrote to Cronj6, in the name of all the others, to ask 
that our cell doors might be left open, as the heat 
was intolerable. Our petition was curtly refused. 
The doctor and several kind people in the village 
interceded for us, but all in vain. The enemy was 
glad to hear that we suffered so dreadfully. Some 
six months before I had been at death's door with a 
sharp attack of pleurisy. My lungs needed all the 
fresh air they could possibly get, and this was refused 
me. I felt my strength going daily, and in addition 
the dreaded insomnia invaded my narrow cell. Oh, 
those nights — stiflingly hot, restless, and miserable I 
In the distance we could hear, every morning, the 
cannon bombarding Mafeking, and then, during the 
afternoon, the sensational reports began coming in, 
all retailed to us in the evening by gaoler and 
warders. No wonder that health and nerves failed I 
To crown our misery another tragedy must needs 
be enacted. One frightfully warm afternoon I was 
lying down to get a little rest when in a passage just 
outside my cell I heard preparations go on of which 
we knew not the meaning. Soon enough, however, 
we did. It was a poor Kaffir, condemned to twenty- 
five lashes, who was being tied up to a ladder with 
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bared back. Then the blows descended. Oh, that 
horrible thud, and the yell and scream that followed 
the first five or six lashes ! Then the poor victim 
just moaned like an expiring animal. And all the 
while the lash rushed through the air with its 
horrible swish, whirled by an arm that did its work 
with gusto. It was horrible ! I can't think of it, or 
write of it, without again experiencing the horrible 
sensations of that day. I had never witnessed any- 
thing of the kind in my life before. I could not 
bear to hurt another myself. And here, a captive, I 
had to be a silent listener. To crown all, a day 
later two more Kafl&rs were lashed on the very same 
spot, each receiving twenty -five lashes. It was 
terrible. What happened to me I was told of after- 
wards, for long before it was over I was un- 
conscious. 

Imagine poor Harry's sensations I He and I were 
alone in the cell then. There I lay unconscious, the 
door was locked, add outside the frightful shrieks and 
yells of the poor cruelly lashed Kaffirs filled the air. 
When it was over Harry bombarded the cell door 
till the guards came up. They opened the door and 
carried me out into the gaoler's office. Fortunately 
the doctor was near by. He did for me what he 
could, with a heart full of tender friendship and 
care. In about half an hour's time I revived a 
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little, and recognised all again. My head, how- 
ever, was buzzing round and in frightful pain; I 
knew of nothing, and could not talk coherently. 
The doctor feared that my brain had given way and 
I was mad. Thank God 1 that did not come over me, 
though it would have delighted the hearts of mine 
enemies, I believe. Towards evening I was carried 
to my bed, and the doctor ordered the cell to be 
left open for the night. The mischief was done, 
however, and during the next two days the fits 
returned continually, whilst I, when conscious, felt 
as if I was really going mad. One afternoon, they 
tell me, I started up, calling out to my little boy, my 
Willie, whom, I said, I saw standing in the door 
stretching out his arms to me. I started up to go to 
him. Harry called for help, and he and some four 
or five guards held me down. I fought them, I 
struggled fiercely. I begged them in piteous 
accents to bring my darling boy to me, or let me 
go to him. So piteous was the scene, I was after- 
wards told, that Harry and the guards themselves 
were all in tears. Again I was carried out to the 
cooler and airier ofl&ce. The good doctor came in 
haste, and what love and gentleness could do he 
and Harry did. I became conscious for a little, and 
then was mad again, talking to my little boy, trying 
to break away from them to go to him. At last the 
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doctor managed to get me to sleep with morphia. 
In the meantime he had wired to the lager — ^to 
Cronj6 — and to the government in Pretoria, appris- 
ing them of my condition, and telling them that he 
feared the worst if I were not removed from that cell. 
And can you believe it, gentle reader, the authorities 
absolutely refused. The next day I was no better 
and getting very weak. And then the brave doctor, 
as district-surgeon, showed his teeth. He simply 
ordered my removal to the hotel, where a generous- 
hearted host and his wife were only too willing to 
play the part of good Samaritans. The doctor was 
ably assisted by an official I have before referred to, 
the Public Prosecutor — a gentleman who, I'm sure, 
would all along have seen to my being properly 
treated if only he had dared. He countersigned 
the doctor's order and had me removed. I thank 
this ofl&cial for his courtesy shown me that day and 
on other occasions. Poor Harry was now left alone 
in our cell, but a considerate gaoler put two other 
prisoners, friends of ours — Messrs. Howard and 
Fischer — ^with him to keep him company. 

I was now installed in a cool, comfortable room 
in the hotel, but so wesdk that I had to keep my bed 
for several days. The noble-hearted commanders, 
frightened by the doctor's reports and threats, now 
perforce acquiesced in the action taken by the 
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Public Prosecutor, and I was left in peace. A 
dastardly thing was done, however. An official 
telegram was published to say that I was somewhat 
indisposed, "and had been taken to the hospital." 
There is no hospital in Zeerust, and my hotel bill I 
had to pay myself, the kind owners making it as low 
as possible. The Government officials deliberately 
told a falsehood and then took credit for a charitable 
action never done by them I 

The next chapter will tell about my "hospital" 
experiences. As I said, I was laid up, but still 
guarded— one guard sitting outside in the passage at 
the door, and another outside before the only 
window of the room. In fact, the doctor had great 
difficulty to keep them from sitting down day and 
night inside my room. 



CHAPTER XVI 

IN HOSPITAL 

I COULD breathe in my new quarters, and see 
kind faces again. I was not allowed to see 
visitors, but the people of the hotel and the doctor 
were with me continually. The nurse and Miss R. 
were allowed to come in for a minute just to say 
goodbye, for the day after they were taken to Pre- 
toria by coach, whence they were sent over the 
border, vid Delagoa Bay. 

Great kindness was shown me, and soon I began 
to be myself again, the attacks and frightful head- 
aches leaving me* altogether after a few days. My 
window looked out on a beautiful garden. How I 
enjoyed the green trees and flowers, and the general 
air of peace, amid all the turmoil of spirit within and 
the fierce roar of war without I Even in my bed- 
room I could hear the boom of distant cannon. 

After a while I could read a little every day, and 
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then sit up in my room, and finally go into the 
garden for a little change, as I was not yet very 
strong. Every day the good doctor paid me a long 
visit — how I enjoyed these visits, how I appreciated 
them I 

I had not been long in prison when information 
came from Pretoria that all the prisoners were to be 
sent thither. One half was sent off first, and the 
other half had to follow. I too was informed that I 
would be taken there as soon as I felt strong enough. 
The thick-skinned Government was evidently begin- 
ning to feel a bit nervous regarding the opinion of 
its people and others outside the State about the 
barbarous treatment accorded us. Hence this 
change. A little paragraph was inserted in the two 
papers to say that I was simply a prisoner of war — 
a political prisoner, giving people to understand that 
I was treated as such — another falsehood, perpe- 
trated just to allay the fears of relations and friends 
in the Transvaal and everywhere else. Yes, it is but 
too true — " man's inhumanity to man makes count- 
less thousands mourn." 

My guards were an object lesson. There they sat 
before the window and the door, staring at me, afraid 
that if they removed their eyes for a moment I might 
vanish into thin air. One pair of guards never 
ceased talking, either to me or to one another; 
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another pair never talked a word — they deemed it 
part of their duty to preserve the silence of the grave. 
During the night they slept by turns, but usually 
made such noises, both asleep and awake, that it 
took me several nights to get accustomed to the 
groaning and the grunting and the snoring, and 
then again the jabbering. And all along — ^the farce 
of it ! — each one was armed with a rifle and a re- 
volver and fifty cartridges. I never knew before that 
I was such a dangerous animal. I ought to be 
proud of the estimation I was held in and the value 
put upon me. Really, it was too funny ! I verily 
thought that I must be the " Prisoner of Zenda," or 
" Rupert of Hintzau," whom they feared so terribly. 
In a fortnight's time I was able to travel, and so 
decided to go with our second batch of prisoners. 
The doctor was anxious for me to go. He hoped 
that I would be quartered with the officers at Pre- 
toria, but knew not what might happen if I stayed 
at Zeerust — very likely solitary confinement would 
be my share. And so it was decided that I should 
go. When all this had been arranged I received a 
visit from the Landdrost, greatly to my surprise. I 
had known him before and he me, but he had pre- 
tended not to know me. Now that I was going 
away, however, he came to see me and condole with 
me, and assure me that, on arrival at Pretoria, I 
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would either be released or quartered with the 
British officers. Well, it was kindly meant, and I 
freely forgive him any indignity put upon me before. 
He was the man who soundly rated the gaoler for 
allowing me to take my mattresses into my cell. 
Like other prisoners, said he, I ought to have been 
made to sleep on the ground. But I forget all that 
now. He meant to be kind when I was ill. And on 
the day I left he again came to say goodbye very 
heartily. 

On the day of my departure a doctor, whom I had 
known years before, and who had just come in from 
the lager, came to see me, very kindly, and with him 
came the doughty stay-at-home Acting-Commander, 
who wanted to shoot us the day their messenger was 
so right royally treated by Colonel Baden-Powell in 
Mafeking. He was so polite and affable —one would 
say he had all along treated me as one gentleman 
treats another. My friend the doctor would never 
have dreamt that this W2S the man who had grudged 
me a little food sent by friends, and some fresh air. 

And yet so it was. He was a man who had to 
prove his patriotism by his ruffianism, and — ^whisper 
it gently ! — ^he was the Landdrost-elect of Mafeking, 
the Mafeking they had still to take, the Mafeking 
they were taking every Monday but have not yet 
taken and never will, though its brave defenders 
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number only some 600 trained soldiers to their 
6,000 1 

My great sorrow was that I could not say good- 
bye to the doctor's home circle before my departure. 
I felt that it might compromise them if they came to 
see me. After my departure obloquy would be 
heaped upon them for going to say goodbye to a 
prisoner. Nor could I go to them — it would cause 
the same trouble ; so the doctor and I concluded it 
would be best not to meet. And I saw them no 
more, only a glimpse as the coach drove past 

The doctor saw us off, but came to my room for 
a last long talk early in the morning. 'Tis no 
shame to say that our last hand-grip brought a mist 
to the eyes of both of us. Knowing how I was 
situated, and had been robbed, the dear friend pro- 
vided me even with money. "You may need it," 
said he. Aye, and I did, for did not the Philistines 
in Pretoria despoil us ? But this is another story. 

When we got into the coach several friends and 
loyalists pressed near, surreptitiously to shake hands 
and say, " God bless you." And then we were off. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE JOURNEY TO PRETORIA 

I WAS imprisoned at Zeerust on Monday, 
October i6th, and left for Pretoria on Tuesday, 
November 26th. The coach started at twelve o'clock. 
Quite a crowd saw us off, and there were a few very 
hearty goodbyes. The coach was crowded, and as 
I was very shaky still, the journey thoroughly wore 
me out. We had to sit three on a seat — twelve 
inside and ten outside. Among the passengers 
were two Transvaal artillerymen, young Colonials, 
whom I had known years ago. One was an old 
school-comrade, whom it was a pleasure to meet 
again. He and I were on the back seat, and also 
a hospital nurse, a Transvaal lady, whose relatives 
I knew in the Colony. This good nurse looked 
after me with great kindness. I will not forget 
that. I thanked her then ; I do so now again. 

We travelled through the whole night, arriving at 
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Krugersdorp on the Wednesday morning at nine 
o'clock, and during all that time she tried to make 
me comfortable with pillows and rugs. Whenever 
there was a relay of horses she managed to get me a 
little milk or soup. She was really a good Sama- 
ritan, and naturally I was very grateful. I was 
very weak and in great pain, and not very happy. 
God bless the kind nurse and other kind friends 
who helped me during that wearying journey. 

Arrived at Krugersdorp, the Landdrost there, too, 
an old friend from the Colony, showed me and 
Harry much kindness. At two o'clock we left by 
train for Pretoria. At the Krugersdorp station a 
large crowd was assembled. Among the people I 
recognised many well-known faces. Many came 
up to shake hands and say a kind word — but many 
also turned their backs upon me. At about 7.30 in 
the evening we arrived at Pretoria, and were all 
taken to the common gaol, and locked up in the 
room where the Reformers, after the Jameson Raid, 
had been locked up. I was kindly treated by most 
of the officials there, as well as at the station. A 
crowd had assembled to see us arrive, and one could 
not help overhearing many remarks. A woman 
said when some one had pointed me out to her, 
"And what will they do with him ? I am so sorry 
for him." A big bully standing close by said 
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thereupon, "Give him to me and I will soon show 
you what to do with him ! " " What ? " said seva^ 
voices eagerly. " I will hang him on the nearest 
tree till he is dead/' said the gallant champion of 
liberty I He fights for liberty — his own — so he 
says, but no other man may be free or dare think 
for himself ! This is their idea of liberty. Poor 
deluded people. 

I can assure my reader I was glad of a bed that 
night, and had a fairly good rest. 

In the Diggers' News of that day I found three 
little bits of news, which I give below. They show 
the exact character of the paper — dislike of truth 
and narrow-minded hatred. 

First of all there is a telegram from Zeerust : " A 
second batch of prisoners, amongst whom is the 
Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr, left by to-day's coach for 
Pretoria." 

Then comes this telegram from Pretoria : 
"Nineteen civilians detained (that is very good) 
by the burghers on the western border, and 
subsequently sent to Pretoria, were released this 
afternoon, and were supplied with passports for 
Delagoa Bay (without food, however). The Rev. 
Adrian Hofmeyr is seriously ill, and is suffering 
from melancholia. He will be quartered in the 
State Model School." 
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The funny part is that I have never in my life 
suffered from melancholia. I do not know what it 
means. 

Now comes the editor's own bit of news — first 
the falsehood, then the spite. Here is the tit-bit : — 

A Minister in Prison. 

"Adderjan Hofmeyr, formerly clergyman, but 
. now sleeping partner of the firm Rhodes, Chamber- 
lain & Co., has arrived at Pretoria. 

"His ex-Reverence is accommodated at the 
expense of the State in the Grand Hotel of * Oom 
Koos' (the gaoler), on the corner of Koch and 
Skinner Streets, where all the cells are provided 
with iron bars, whilst a gallows to accommodate 
visitors, is kept in readiness." 

How charmingly delicate ! what an example of 
ultra-refinement in literature 1 what a proof of 
the broad, yawning chasm there lay between the 
writer and barbarism 1 Poor man ! and he is a rene- 
gade Scotchman, I hear, on trial for patriotism — 
Transvaal Government double-barrelled patriotism. 
How hard it is for him to hide the stuff he is 
made of ! I do feel sorry for him. My only 
comfort is he is in congenial society, very con- 
genial — German Jews and Transvaal liars I 

On the morning after my arrival Harry and I 
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were placed in a little room, which I thought was 
going to be my home for the future. Everything 
we had had been taken from us — knives, scissors, 
note-books, even our money. When I asked the 
acting-gaoler — 3. very kind young man — why that too 
was taken away, his immediate answer was, "Ah, 
sir, you see if we leave money on prisoners they 
might bribe the goalor or the warders ! " You see, 
reader, bribery and corruption are not unknown 
here— oh no. The Reformers who were imprisoned 
here in '96 could a tale unfold. 

A real little bit of happiness and joy fell to my share 
at about twelve o'clock, when three Government 
officials, appointed to look after the British officers, 
visited us to liberate Harry and the other prisoners 
who were railway men. I was indeed happy and 
glad that after seven weeks of injustice and cruelty 
the Government had at last awakened to a sense of 
decency. We then heard that the ladies and the 
stationmaster and the other railway men, among 
them our friend Lombardini, had already been sent 
to Delagoa Bay. I was so glad for Harry's sake 
that I forgot all my own misery. The glorious 
constitution of this Free Republic, having the 
shadow of liberty, without any of the reality, had 
made it possible for its minions to capture one 
man before war was declared, and then three in- 
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oflfensive women shortly after, one a hospital nurse 
too, and keep them prisoners for seven weeks. Nurse 
Ruth had a good sum of money on her. This 
was taken — I beg pardon, stolen from her at Zeerust. 
I wonder whether it was ever restored to her. The 
liberated prisoners were sent to Delagoa, and from 
there they had to manage as best they could. I 
had to borrow ;^2o to pay Harry's expenses to 
the Cape. And then the dear President still tells 
his people that they are a chosen people I Com- 
ment is not needed I 

I was now informed that the Government had 
decided to quarter me in the Model School, where 
the British officers had been accommodated. A 
meeting of the Executive Council had been called 
to consider the question, I was told, whether I 
should languish in gaol, or be sent to the Model 
School. Yes, the whole machinery of the State was 
stopped, even the war was forgotten, while this mo- 
mentous question was being discussed ! Up rose one 
of the fathers and proposed that I should be sent to 
the racecourse, where the privates were imprisoned. 
" Don't we hate this man and, though we are perpe- 
trating an injustice, showing all the world that we 
are unfit to govern and have no idea of the true 
meaning of the word liberty, should we not, having 
treacherously captured him, treat him as cruelly 

9 
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as possible ? " " No," says another Civis Romanus, 
a noble patrician — " no/' says he ; " the racecourse 
is too good for him. True, we have acted disgrace- 
fully, but we are accustomed to such action ; we 
have disgraced ourselves by committing an injustice, 
but this is not the first time — we speak a great deal 
about right and liberty, but we never allow it or 
recognise it in another — therefore, I say, let this 
man lie in prison. Has he not dared — aye, dared 
— to diflfer from us, and, more horrible still, to 
say so in public yonder in Diamondopolis ? To 
prison with himl" (Sensation.) The vote was 
about to be taken, when slowly the President rose 
to speak. He had a Bible under his arm. **Patres 
conscripti, fellow-slaves of a Hollander-ridden and 
Leyds-guided Government, monopoly-granters and 
spider-receptivants, listen I This Book says, 'Love 
your enemies.' We have disgraced ourselves by 
taking him and his companions prisoners ; let us 
rectify our error, after seven weeks of unavoidable 
delay." (He coughed slightly over the word, 
but a firmer grip of the Book restored confidence.) 
"Let us now show our love to our enemy, not 
by doing justice to him — it is against our prin- 
ciples so to do; we can't, even if we tried to— 
no, but by quartering him with the officers and not 
sending him to the racecourse, or to gaol, where 
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he has akeady been for seven weeks. Listen to 
my inspired words of wisdom. And now let us 
rejoice that we are not like other men. / do not 
say we are better than they, I leave that for you and 
my trusty printers of the Volksstem and Diggers' News 
to say I " And then they sent three officials to take 
me to the officers' quarters, whilst they themselves 
went home, having strained so mightily the quality 
of mercy that they were quite exhausted 1 

I demanded from these three gentlemen the 
reason of my capture and detention. Their un- 
blushing answer was, '*Your Kimberley speeches!" 
O land of liberty and free speech, thy name is not 
Transvaal I 

And so I entered upon a new phase in the story 
of my captivity. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE STAATS MODEL SCHOOL 

THIS building is a very fine one, consisting of 
sixteen large rooms, twelve of them of one 
size, about 30 feet by 40 feet, and four of a size 
twice as large. A long corridor, some 9 feet wide, 
runs from end to end along the length of the 
building, and a shorter one, some 12 feet wide, at 
right angles to it, through the width of the building. 
One large room is excellently fitted up as a gymna- 
sium. The building stands in a plot of ground of 
about the size of an acre. Outside this we were not 
allowed to go. We were fenced in, on two sides (on 
the street) by iron railings, and the other two by 
iron fencing, and were guarded by nine armed 
policemen — Mauser and revolver. A change of 
guard takes place every four hours. Just next 
door is a Red Cross Hospital, in which building 

our gaoler and his assistant have their guard-room. 

X16 
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Our gaoler is a Mr. Opperman, one of the Trans- 
vaal burghers. In time of peace he is a criminal 
magistrate (Landdrost). Now he goes by the title of 
"Commandant van de Wacht (Commander of the 
guard, of the prisoners). He is a short, thick-set 
man, generally very curt and uncourteous, and a 
terrible hater of the English. He shows his lack 
of intelligence and commonsense by believing that 
if the country is conquered by us he will be shot 
and his wife degraded to the rank of a servant 
He consequently talks of shooting himself and her 
first before it comes to that. He has never bestirred 
himself to show the prisoners any legitimate kind- 
ness. He always tried to look down upon men 
infinitely his social and intellectual superiors, and 
naturally always failed. Nobody ever took any 
notice of him. 

His assistant was a Dr. Gunning, a Hollander, 
who had lived in the Free State for many years, 
and a thorough gentleman. He is the curator of 
the Staats Museum. He ought to have been our 
head gaoler ; I am sure things would then have run 
much more smoothly. 

The police who guarded us were as brutal a lot 
of men, with very few exceptions, as one could find 
in a day's march. They deserve a separate chapter, 
and will get it. 
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This will give the reader some idea of our prison 
and its surroundings. Our walk was a tramp round 
and round the building. In one-half of the back- 
yard rounders were played, in the other half the 
tents of the police and our servants (privates from 
the different regiments) were pitched. Later on, 
in the month of March, these police tents were 
taken out and placed in the street, to our great 
relief. The close proximity of these men was 
anything but pleasant or edifying. The building 
itself was rather badly ventilated for a school, but 
fortunately the rooms were very lofty, about i6 feet, 
and thus by leaving doors and windows open night 
and day, we really did not feel the summer heat 
severely at all. 

When I arrived I was prisoner No. 54, and was 
put into one of the rooms all by myself till the 
middle of December, when the Stormberg disaster 
took place, supplying me with fellow-prisoners as 
companions in my room, to my great joy and 
comfort. I had often felt very lonely in that big 
schoolroom. 

A considerate enemy, gloating over our capture, 
provided us daily with food about enough for half 
a day — a half-pound of meat and one pound of 
bread, and in addition we were supplied with tea or 
coflfee and potatoes and salt. Everything else had 
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to be bought; such as milk at 6d. per bottle, and 
sugar at is. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per pound. An officers' 
mess was consequently formed. To have anything 
like a decent and healthy table our expenses 
amounted to from 2s. 3d. to 3s. per day. On arrival 
every prisoner was provided with a free issue of 
clothes, bedding (a mattress and two rugs) and a 
towel. Our gaoler, however, never hurried over 
this; the comfort of an officer who arrived here 
after a long journey, tired and hungry, was a matter 
of no consideration. Officers have arrived who had 
to wait as long as two weeks before anything was 
given them, not even bedding. Seven weeks passed 
before I received my free issue of clothes. Our 
captors took a delight in inflicting these little 
annoyances on us. It did their little souls good. 
Everything we wanted had to be bought through 
a certain appointed party. He, of course, had to 
distribute "palm-oil" very freely. Ugly whispers 
were heard as to the parties who stretched forth 
hands to be oiled. But you see, there was no 
disgrace in pilfering defenceless prisoners. And as 
we bought monthly for as much as £800, the clean- 
handed officials, you may be sure, made a tidy 
penny by us. One room was reserved as a store, 
and two of the officers kindly acted as store- 
keepers, thus sacrificing a great deal of their 
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time. It was indeed a generous action on their 
part.* 

The building, facing west, was provided with a 
large verandah, both in front and at the back. 
These places naturally were the daily resort for 
readers and writers and chess-players, &c. We 
were provided with two bath-rooms only, and 
when our populations reached the number of 
120, plus the twenty-three servants, these baths 
were kept fairly busy. Two pumps in the yard 
supplied us with fresh water, and washing-day 
was quite a feature — colonels and majors and 
captains, in all sorts of costumes, with buckets 
and tubs and soap, washing away for dear life 1 
Some of our guards, showing a lamentable igno- 
rance of the advantages of clean water and cleanli- 
ness, considered all this a terrible waste of soap 
and energy. Why could we not go about in one 
suit of clothing for three or four weeks ? One does 
not need a change oftener ! This was their creed. 
The authorities evidently had a hankering after the 
same opinion, hence their unwillingness to supply 
more bath-rooms. By crowding the bedrooms 
somewhat we were able to reserve one large room 
as a fives-court. This game, with rounders and the 
gymnasium, provided athletic exercise for all who 

» The monthly expenditure later on amounted to £i,6oo. 
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desired it. The fives-court was the scene of many 
an interesting tournament between representatives 
of the different regiments and public schools. We 
managed to get up a great deal of excitement over 
these games, making the days pass fairly pleasantly. 
On my arrival we were allowed the use of the 
school harmonium — a very good instrument. I can 
play and sing a little, and several of the officers too 
sing. And thus many a pleasant evening was spent. 
My relatives and friends sent me lots of music, and 
many were "the songs that reached our hearts." 
Alas I this was happiness too great to last. On a 
certain day, quite unexpectedly, our harmonium was 
taken away. The people in the town, we were told, 
the bigoted ones, objected to hearing us sing and 
having a little bit of sunshine in our lives. Some 
cantankerous individuals had even spread the report 
that I had played "God save the Queen " and " Rule 
Britannia," and that too on Christmas Day. A 
friend, who had come from the Ladysmith lager, 
told me that the report had been spread even there, 
and that I had been roundly cursed and sworn at. 
Can one imagine anything smaller, more childish 
than this ? — ^and, worse still, that Government officials 
should lend an ear to such nonsense ? No wonder 
they are fighting for liberty ; the pity only is that 
they have mistaken the enemy — they are fighting the 
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wrong party. On Christmas Day we had a solemn 
service, and in the evening sacred music. Several 
songs were sung. Last of all, at the request of the 
hospital people next door, I sang Lord Henry 
Somerset's " Song of Sleep," and then we all retired. 
Somewhere in the vicinity of the school, in the 
house of English people very likely, some one — a 
child perhaps — had played "Rule Britannia." A 
truth-loving, patriotic passer-by then immediately 
rushed off to the President and told him that / was 
playing patriotic airs, when, as a prisoner I ought 
to sit down in sackcloth and ashes. Hinc illce 
lachrymce! The Duke of Plazatoro could not have 
acted more foolishly and with less dignity. Verily 
there are little-minded people in this world of ours, 
with souls so small and mean that only microscopic 
inspection will reveal them. Ever since my arrival 
here I have had the pleasure of conducting a service 
on Sundays. The officers honoured me by asking 
me to give them a short address every Sunday. It 
has been an honour and a privilege to me to do so. 
Many solemn but also pleasant hours were thus 
spent. Let me tell about them in another chapter. 
So much for the present of life in the Staats 
Model School. 



CHAPTER XIX 



SUNDAY 



HOW shall I describe our Sundays and our 
pleasant services ? There are memories, sad 
and sweet, connected with those short hours which 
will never be effaced, I am sure. 

Till my arrival a clergyman of the English 
Church used to come of a Sunday to conduct a 
service, and after my arrival he still came for a few 
Sundays, but on Churchill's escape (of which we 
will hear later on) he wrote the officers a very curt 
and curious letter to say that in consequence of that 
escape he could no longer conduct a service, as he 
had to guard the honour due to his position. I will 
not criticise the reverend gentleman's motives nor 
his letter. I can understand neither. So let it 
pass. The officers then desired me to continue the 
services, which I gladly consented to do. 

Our hour of worship was eleven o'clock, and till 
123 
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Christmas Day, as we have seen, we had the use of 
an American organ. I acted as organist too. We 
turned our large mess-room into a temporary 
church. A schoolmaster's desk did duty as pulpit. 
We spread a table-cloth over it and put a flower, 
growing in a pot, on it, and I am sure no domed 
cathedral could have solemnised hearts and minds 
more than our homely arrangement did. The 
singing was hearty, and my short addresses had no 
other merit than that they were simple, straight 
talks from the heart to the heart, words of good 
cheer and comfort. At the request of several of the 
friends I am preparing these short addresses for the 
press, just as a memento of hours pleasantly spent 
here. 

After Christmas Day the organ was peremptorily 
taken away, and so I led the singing every Sunday, 
and we enjoyed it, and praised God heartily, to the 
disgust of some of the officials, I am afraid. Why ? 
Let me tell you. After my first service, conducted 
November 26, 1899, the question was debated amongst 
the authorities whether I should be allowed to con- 
tinue such ministrations. A relative of mine was 
made use of to hint to me that I should discontinue 
this Christian work, as otherwise I would imperil 
my chances of release. When I desisted not I was 
informed by an official that the Government had 
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decided to forbid me to preach, nor would it allow 
the English Church clergyman to come either. The 
day after I was again informed that / might conduct 
a service, but if I prayed for her Majesty the Queen 
I had also to pray for his Honour the President. I 
said to my informant that I had had no idea that the 
President was at all desirous of my prayers, for I 
knew he hated me, but that my religion taught me 
to pray even for those " who despitefuUy use you," 
and that therefore I was quite prepared to grant his 
request. Possibly the letter written by the English 
Church clergyman was the outcome of a similar 
talk had with him. I can't say. About a week 
after the same official again expostulated with me 
for taking the service. Amongst other things he 
had the bad taste and disgusting animosity to say, 
" You ought rather to pray that every d . . . d 
Englishman might be sent to h ... 1 at once, than to 
preach the gospel to them." In my wrath I made 
answer, '^You might perhaps find a clergyman in 
the Transvaal capable of entertaining so cowardly an 
idea, but nowhere else." And then I turned my back 
on him and walked off. And these are the people 
who speak of liberty. Alas I they have not the 
slightest idea of the fundamental meaning of the 
word. Does not its most glorious application and 
intensest signification arise from a clear under- 
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standing of our grand Christian maxim, Do unto 
others what you wish that they should do unto you ? 
I am sore afraid that this grand truth is a neglected 
and forgotten one in some Transvaal circles. 

I continued my services, now knowing that a bad 
mark had been placed behind my name. An 
Africander, how dare he preach to accursed English- 
men ! Did this feeling die away ? By no means. 
As late as the month of March an official told me 
that great disgust was expressed outside, in the 
town, because I had not refused to continue these 
services. One remarked, " It is clear that his im- 
prisonment has not yet made a Transvaaler of 
him — ^his spirit is still unbroken ! " Aye, I was 
imprisoned because they wanted to cow and 
frighten me ; and to be Transvaaler means to hate 
your enemies and do them evil. I am afraid, if this 
is true, that the last thing I would like to be is 
Transvaaler. 

Thank God the genuine, real Transvaaler is not of 
this calibre. He is a brave man and therefore 
generous. It is the town-bred burgher, the younger 
upstart class, the man who has imbibed infidel ideas 
and learned drinking and swearing habits from the 
worst Hollander importations, who speaks thus, 
poor fellow! 

After our organ had been taken away we 
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petitioned again and again for an instrument, even 
though it were allowed on Sundays only. We 
oflFered to hire one ourselves, if the school 
harmonium were begrudged us. I too wrote 
again and again from New Year's Day onward. 
On March the 8th I received an answer for the first 
time, saying that we would be allowed to hire one, 
and use it /or sacred music only. How glad we 
were of this boon at last granted unto us, as a man 
throws a dog a bone. But even after that it took us 
days to get in the harmonium, which we had to buy, 
as none could be had on hire. And thus on the 
next Sunday we had an instrument again, and how 
we enjoyed our singing every lover of music will 
understand. How heartily the " Church's One 
Foundation " pealed forth, how tenderly our 
" Hymn for Absent Friends," given on p. 128 1 
Aye, our hearts were mightily stirred. 

Yes, I am certain of it — we may forget many days 
and many incidents of our prison life ; but few, if 
any, will ever forget our happy, blessed Sunday 
services. How they cheered our hearts, giving us 
new courage and faith ; how they helped to still the 
tumult of impatience and anger within ; how they 
softened our hearts, especially when the prayer " for 
the absent, for those near and dear unto us" solemnly 
ascended on high. God did indeed bless us richly. 
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Several of the officers belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church, but no priest was allowed to 
conduct a service for them. The clergymen of my 
own Church, the Dutch Reformed, I blush to relate, 
simply ignored the fact that any of the prisoners 
might perchance have a soul worth caring for ; not 
even our sick and wounded. More about this, 
however, later on. 

From the beginning of February we have been 
singing every Sunday the following hymn. The 
wife of one of the officers here, with kindly fore- 
thought, sent her husband a copy of it, as also of 
the prayer daily used in Westminster Abbey. We 
made copies of that hymn, and used it, as well as 
the prayer, every Sunday. They always stirred our 
hearts mightily. Our copies of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern did not contain this hymn. 

The services I was thus privileged to conduct will 
always remain to me the bright spots, the happy 
hours of my prison life. I can never forget them, 
nor the kindly words of appreciation so often 
spoken by the officers, my fellow-prisoners. 

"Hymn For Absent Friends. 

Holy Father, in thy mercy 
Hear our anxious prayer ; 
Keep our loved ones, now far absent, 
'Neath Thy care. 
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Jesus, Saviour, let Thy presence 
Be their light and guide. - 
Keep, O keep them in their weakness 
At Thy side. 

When in sorrow, when in danger. 
When in loneliness, 
In Thy love look down and comfort 
Their distress. 

May the joy of Thy salvation 
Be their strength and stay. 
May they love and may they praise 
Day by day. 

Holy Spirit, let Thy teaching 
Sanctify their life ; 

Send Thy grace, that they may conquer 
In the strife. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit I 
God ; the One in Three, 
Bless them, guide them, save them, keep them, 
Near to Thee." 

Note. — Let me add here that on Sunday morning, 
March nth, before service, the following note was 
put in my hands by Colonel Hunt : — 

"Dear Mr. Hofmeyr, — Your fellow-prisoners 
of war beg that you will accept the recently 
purchased harmonium as a small acknowledgment 
of the help you have been to them both by holding 
the Sunday services and by your ever cheerful 
sympathy. They hope that, though the time for its 

10 
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use here may be short, you may be able to find 
some useful purpose for it in connection with your 
future work. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" H. Hunt, Lt.-Cl. 
"For the officers at the Staats Model School." 

I need not say how surprised and overwhelmed I 
was by this generous gift and great kindness of the 
friends here. I could not but most sincerely thank 
them, and wish them in turn God's richest blessing. 
It was then we sang so heartily and feehngly, "The 
Church's One Foundation is Jesus Christ Her 
Lord." 



CHAPTER XX 



AN ESCAPE 



LOOKING through my little memorandum-book 
I find entries like the following, which will 
give an idea of what our life here was like up to 
the evening of "the great escape." I read this, 
for instance : " Since Saturday, 27th Nov., news- 
papers are allowed us. These say that I am going 
to be released soon. Is it true ? I doubt it very 
much." " Several of my relations call and send me 
fruit and flowers." " My health is improving, though 
my head still troubles me very much." "American 
Consul called, but says he never received my letter 
of appeal addressed to him as protector of British 
subjects. The authorities here are quite capable of 
suppressing a letter." "Music is my great solace. 
What happy, happy hours we pass, singing the old 
songs over again I How nice our Sunday services 
are too I " " Had fine rains of late. Heat has prac- 
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tically passed away. Hope it won't return again." 
And then I come to this extract : " Wednesday, 
Dec. 13. — Great excitement. Churchill escaped last 
night." Yes, it was a great to-do ; it stopped the 
whole machinery of state. It paralysed the officials. 
It seemed to me that even the war was forgotten. 
Let me tell the story. 

On their arrival here the officers had asked for 
parole. This was refused them. It was reported at 
the time that this refusal was mainly due to the repre- 
sentations of one Consul, representing a European 
Power, who informed this Government that " a 
British officer has no honour," and that therefore 
parole should be refused. Naturally such a state- 
ment was eagerly seized upon, and action was 
accordingly taken. I cannot reveal the name of the 
Consul, for I am not sure of the fact. Some officials 
here think nothing of telling a falsehood. I can 
therefore only after the war verify the story, and 
expose the "gentleman," if it is true. 

On account of this refusal escape talk became rife. 
Many were the plans concocted. During the first 
week of December two of our servants had managed 
to escape, no one of the authorities discovering it 
for a fortnight at least. This added fuel to the 
escape flame. In a short time the plan took shape 
and form, and it was known to all our little com- 
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munity that Mr. Winston Churchill and three officers 
had made up their minds to escape. Their plan was 
to try during the dinner hour — seven to eight — to 
elude the guard in the back yard, scale the fence 
behind the offices, and then try to get on a goods 
train. Fortune favoured Churchill that Tuesday 
evening. Unnoticed by the guard he got clear away 
over the fence. Unfortunately, the guard turned too 
soon for the others to get over also. One had 
already begun to climb the fence when the guard 
noticed some disturbance and came nearer. He 
therefore had to come down. This was a great dis- 
appointment to them, for no other chance offered 
that evening nor after. Churchill had provided 
himself with the Transvaal colours, which were 
easily smuggled in, so vigilant was our gaoler I 
These he put on his hat — it was my soft felt hat, 
too, for he had only a pith helmet — and thus armed 
he coolly walked the Pretoria streets till about T0.30 
that night. Then he went to the railway station 
and managed to get on a truck of a goods train just 
drawing out. He travelled on this till near day- 
break, got down and hid himself till night came on 
again. Then he again boarded a train and thus, 
travelling by night, and hiding by day, he reached 
Delagoa Bay and was safe.' 

* Mr. Churchill tells his story in his very able book on his war 
experiences. 
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The next morning — Wednesday — it was discovered 
here that our friend had got away. It came about 
thusly. A little barber man used to come once or 
twice a week to shave and cut the hair of members 
of our little colony. Unfortunately, Churchill had 
made an appointment with this little man for Wed- 
nesday morning. At eight o'clock the tonsorial 
artist; a little Hollander, appeared on the scene 
accompanied by a policeman. He knocked at the 
door of the empty cage, in vain, of course. Sorely 
afraid of losing his sixpenny fee the little man ran 
up and down the building, interrogating every one 
he met. Some gave him no answer, just looked him 
up and down, the little there was of him; others 
referred him to the most unlikely corners ; a third 
said, "In his bath." And so outside the bath-room 
barber and bobby took up a strong position, holding 
it against all comers for fully half an hour. Then it 
struck the little man that perhaps they had been 
guarding an empty bath, so he knocked gently and 
apologetically. No answer. A louder, rather self- 
assertive knock then. Still no answer. And so a 
loud, peremptory, taking-no-refusal knock came, but 
yet no answer. Bobbie then ventured to turn the 
knob and open the door inch by inch, peeping in 
gingerly. Is the man perhaps dead ? Has he cut 
his throat ? What ghastly sight am I doomed to 
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see ? He opens the door a little more. There is no 
one. It is a little room of about 8 feet by 3 feet. 
Yet he examines carefully. Under the bath ? No. 
Behind the door ? No. Under the chair ? No. 
He gets wild and excited. He examines sponges 
and towels. Under these, perhaps ? No. Where, 
then ? Bath and water, soap and towels are there, 
but where the bather ? Consternation is now changed 
into panic. The gaoler is called; the guard is 
alarmed ; there is bustle and confusion. We are all 
asked when we saw Churchill last. "Last night" 
was naturally the universal answer. So cocksure 
had the authorities all along been of the utter 
impossibility of escape, and of their superior intelli- 
gence, that they never even called a roll. Our chief 
gaoler, who naturally was in a great stew, was sure 
that he had seen the fugitive out under the verandah 
as late as 10.30 the evening before, which, to put it 
mildly, was a cram, for the grand coup had come 
off at 7.15. 

The fact was recognised now that our friend had 
escaped, and the higher authorities were notified. 
The Field-cornet, the inspector of police, and some 
more big bugs came down to investigate the matter. 
The Field-cornet, a big, burly fellow, was in a great 
rage. He came to my room — I was still alone then— 
with our first and second gaolers to ask me when / 
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had seen Churchill last. Of course my answer, too, 
was ** Last night." The big man then said to the 
two trembling gaolers : " Well, you must produce 
Churchill ; if not General Joubert will hang you ! " 
He looked daggers at them, and they shook. And 
now the play moved on right merrily. Wires were 
sent all over the country, and the houses surround- 
ing the Model School were searched. Even the 
house of our doctor gaoler was searched, forsooth, 
because his wife is an English lady. Right airily 
the officials informed us that " Of course he can't 
escape ; he will be caught soon enough, and then 
put in prison, and very likely all the officers too/' 
The big, blustering Field-cornet went so far as to 
say, " Churchill is a blackguard ; he gave his parole, 
and that is the way he keeps his English word of 
honour." Well, Churchill was not the blackguard. 
Somebody else was — a baffled official who takes 
refuge in lies I The idea I A man gives parole, and 
yet he is guarded by men armed to the teeth ! But, 
you see, with some of these officials anything will 
do for a fig-leaf. Public opinion, they knew, would 
point to them for remissness, and therefore any 
cowardly lie would do for a subterfuge. 

Vengeance was now to be taken on us — news- 
papers were stopped, beer also, the roll was to 
be called every day, no one allowed to sleep out- 
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side under the verandah on a warm night, and 
lights to be put out at 9.30 (though this latter 
was never done). Then everybody was refused 
admittance to the building ; not even our caterer 
was allowed to come in for orders. Oh, there was a 
to-do and a fuss ! Everybody and everything was 
suspected. A judge was appointed to hold a court 
of inquiry ; the police on duty were changed, some 
being dismissed ; parties were arrested on suspicion 
and examined — for our astute gaolers were sure that 
the fugitive was still in Pretoria. A nurse in the 
hospital, a young lady from the Cape Colony, who 
had never even seen Churchill, was suspected of 
having supplied him with a nurse's uniform. She 
was put over the border and sent home. Another 
young lady, who had passed our prison on several 
occasions, was arrested and examined on suspicion 
of having smuggled letters in or out. Yea, even a 
little dog was suspected of having brought in a 
letter in its mouth 1 A policeman was suspected of 
having sold Churchill a uniform of his, thus 
enabling him to escape to Delagoa Bay as a 
Zarp. 

And the newspapers came in with their fine 
detective work— each one was a veritable Sherlock 
Holmes. The Hollander (Volksstem), at Pretoria, 
and the Scotchman {Diggers' News), at Johannes- 
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burg — well, they were going to capture him in no 
time. He would never escape the Argus-eyes of 
Transvaal Zarps — no, never ! They had his picture 
in their windows — ^yea, and about fifteen times in 
ten days they reported his recapture, cleverly, 
marvellously done ; and now this scion of a noble 
family would have to sit behind iron bars and weep. 
Then came the awful news, conveyed in a telegram 
sent by Churchill himself to one of the officials, to 
say that he had really escaped to Delagoa Bay, and 
was off to Durban. How dared he I How could 
he be so sharp as to elude their sharpness ; so bold 
as to fool all his brilliant trackers, who were so hot 
on his scent, knowing exactly where he was every 
night, and going to lay capturing hands on him 
every morning ? Aye, how dared he I The authori- 
ties pooh-poohed the news, said it was a bogus wire, 
the man was still in Pretoria, and would soon be 
laid by the heels. 

For us the whole thing was a grand pantomime — a 
screaming farce. The authorities did act so foolishly 
over the whole matter, and their two brave handy 
men, their beautiful newspapers, making them out 
to be even greater fools than they were. Our poor 
gaoler could not, and would not, believe that the 
escape was a fait accompli. Long after Churchill 
had publicly addressed the public in Durban and 
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Maritzburg he said to me, '^ I don't believe that he 
has escaped from Pretoria. Some of the accursed 
English are hiding him here somewhere," This 
poor man could not appreciate Churchill's dash, nor 
swallow the bitter pill of his escape like a man. 
One of their men escaped in Simon's Bay from the 
Penelope, and on arriving in Pretoria was led about 
like a tame lion. He was brought in to see us, too, 
and proudly shown off. We all admired his pluck 
and gallantry, and nobody here or in Cape Town, 
I'm sure, called him names or bothered much about 
his escape. But then here, you see, little things 
trouble — ^well, never mind. Only it takes a brave 
man to admire another brave man I This Churchill 
escape inquiry dragged on its childish existence for 
months, and it was only in the month of March 
that a report was made by the Committee. Accord- 
ing to one official it stated that the railway com- 
pany could prove that Churchill did not escape 
by goods train. And what the railway company 
here (the Netherlands Company) says is gospel. 
But, says the report, if my official informant 
speaks the truth, he got off in this way very 
likely. An Englishman in Pretoria had asked for a 
railway pass for his wife, but after Churchill's 
escape it was found that his wife had not gone 
away. And when called upon to give up the pass 
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given her, the lady had answered that she had 
burned it, having no use for it. The brilliant con- 
clusion come to, therefore, was that the English 
gentleman had given the pass to Churchill. But — 
and there are ever so many " buts " — how about the 
lady's name written in the body of the pass ? Where 
did Churchill find this man, when he knew not a 
soul in Pretoria, and when (as we all know) no one 
outside was aware of his intention to escape that 
night. Ah, but the honour and the vigilance of 
gaoler and Zarp, and detective and official, in fact 
of the whole State, had to be vindicated, by putting 
obloquy on an accursed Englishman, even though 
they stultified themselves in the attempt, as they 
glaringly did in this case. 

In the meantime Churchill is free and safe, and 
his escape is a very bitter pill for them. 

Our uncourteous gaoler now became, if possible, 
more uncourteous still and more morose. He no 
longer shaved, seldom brushed hair or clothes — ^in 
fact, he looked as fierce as the famous "Wild Man 
of the West." 



CHAPTER XXI 

OUR TIME OF TRIBULATION — AND AFTER I 

OUR darkest days, I think, came with the middle 
of December, and lasted till about the end of 
January. 

War having been declared before Great Britain 
was prepared for it, the Republican forces, as was 
expected, had a long run of successes at the start. 
When, however. Sir Redvers Duller came to Natal 
every one hoped that the tide would turn. Imagine, 
then, the disappointment when the British forces met 
with that fatal repulse at Colenso, and when, a few 
day before, that great disaster befell our troops at the 
Stormberg. Hundreds were killed, and hundreds 
were taken prisoner. Our little colony of 54 at 
once grew to 94, and several of our wounded officers 
were brought to the hospital. On top of this came 
the Magersfontein catastrophe, when the brave 

Highland brigade, caught in the relentless barbed 
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wire, was so terribly cut up. We received the news 
of these catastrophes in the order I have mentioned 
them. Since Churchill's escape we were not allowed 
to buy newspapers, and were thus dependent for 
information on news casually heard, and a news- 
paper now and then smuggled in. Our gaolers 
delighted in telling us of reverses, but we then 
already had discovered that one could rely on their 
tales even less than on broken reeds. I will, how- 
ever, afterwards devote a chapter to the methods we 
resorted to for obtaining news. Let me merely state 
here that our tribulation was increased tenfold during 
these dark days, by the fact that it was so impossible 
to obtain reliable information. On the two news- 
papers one could not depend. They were simply 
impossible, to put it mildly. For suppressio vert 
and suggestio falsi I have never read the like. 
They could give heavy odds to the French news- 
papers, and still win hands down. The editors could 
only insult the enemy, and give garbled accounts of 
everything. When the natives on the western 
border rose, the leading article hurled miserable, 
cowardly insults at our gracious Queen. When 
every generous Transvaaler — fighting at the front — 
admired the indomitable pluck and courage of the 
British soldier, these mendacious scribblers would 
inform the public that the Tommies refused to fight 
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any more, that British officers fired on their own 
men with their own cannon, when they were afraid 
to advance and refused to obey. Reports of fictitious 
interviews with soldiers taken prisoner were pub- 
lished under startling headlines, and splendid theories 
anent the demoralisation of the British army were 
built up. Once a week, regularly, the gullible public 
was informed that the Cape Colonials were going to 
rise en masse, that European complications were 
imminent, that America were going to interfere, 
that Russia was marching on to India. 

The effect of all this on a prisoner may be better 
imagined that described. Speaking for myself, I am 
not ashamed to say that it required all my courage 
and determination to keep up a cheerful appearance, 
and always hope for better things on the morrow. 
There was many a sleepless night, and many a 
weary sigh .when no one was near. When is the 
tide going to turn ? We all along knew it would 
turn, no one doubted that, but often one's faith 
threatened to be obscured. Many were the quiet 
talks we had, and the discussions. 

Then, too, during these dark days the authorities 
were particularly nasty. The Zarps were impudent 
and insulting, but no notice was taken of it. Every 
week we were told that Government was going to 
move us to another prison, an iron building. Our 
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mess committee could write letters, asking for 
articles promised us, necessaries of life, measures to 
be taken to ensure health — drainage, disinfectants — 
but no notice was taken as a rule, and if an answer 
was vouchsafed it was only after the request handed 
in was weeks old. To men of refinement and 
education all this was galling. Each one tried to 
fill up the time as well as possible. I studied hard 
— law, French, Portuguese — and taught Dutch often 
as much as five hours a day. 

More prisoners came in, too, so that at the end of 
January we had about 120 all told. And then the 
tide began to turn. ^ 

I must not forget to mention, however, great 
kindness shown us at Christmas time by some 
Christian friends — some of the hospital nurses 
and outside friends. Remembering this time of 
peace and goodwill, their kind hearts and willing 
hands provided us with plum - pudding, cakes, 
and ever so many nice things for our Christmas 
dinner. Everything was nicely done, and tasted 
doubly well, for we partook thereof with the 
consciousness that nothing was begrudged us, and 
that other hearts were happy because we enjoyed 
these nice things. Yes, after all, there were some 
bright spots in the darkness, and some kind hearts, 
tool 
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Towards the end of January, after their Platrand 
repulse, and after our Spion Kop disaster, we some- 
how all began to feel that better news would come 
soon. I dreamt of it, and thought of it, and 
afterwards felt unaccountably sure of it — so sure, 
that on the last Sunday of January I said to the 
friends, during service, that I firmly believed that 
the tide had turned, and that we would not be here 
much longer. 

And the tide did turn with a vengeance. Good news 
came pouring in. Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, 
who commanded round Kimberley, had arrived, 
and on Thursday night, February 15th, Kimberley 
was relieved. General BuUer, too, took possession 
of the position between Colenso and Ladysmith, and 
on Majuba Day, February 27th, the latter was 
practically relieved. On the same day Cronj6 and 
his thousands were taken prisoner, as also sixty-one 
others near Ladysmith. And history telleth what 
happened further. 

How cheerful we all were now I In fact, there 
were hours when I, and I am sure many others, 
could forget that we were prisoners. Time seemed 
to fly. And the attitude of the authorities under- 
went a marked change, too. Towards the end of 
February a newspaper was allowed us again — ^true, 
it was the miserable Volksstem (People's Voice), and I 

II 
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pity the people whose voice it is — yet its caricatures 
and travesties of truth amused us. Its marvellous 
stupidity astounded us ; its horrible selfishness 
disgusted us. Even the wounded burghers in 
hospital were heard to say : " Confound that 
Hollander editor fellow ! We have got to fight 
and shed our blood to preserve the country for him 
and those like him. All our present misery we owe 
these Hollanders!" Yes, the poor fellows were 
quite right. Had Paul Kruger, after 1881, sur- 
rounded himself by others than these Hollander 
importations, there would be no war to-day. 

Then, too, we began to get answers to our letters 
and requests, and, mirahile dictn, a prisoner who 
came in shortly before Majuba Day got served with 
a bed and clothes on the day of arrival. All the 
others who had arrived during the dark days had 
to wait for days and weeks. And our gaoler, who 
used to go about like a roaring lion, seeking to 
devour us, now was intensely meek and mild. 

No one, however, will soon forget those dark 
days. How we tried to hide our miserable feelings 
from one another 1 how we tried to cheer one 
another ; to look round the corner to see the bright 
side of things ; to catch, like drowning men, at any 
straw of good news ; and to be sure that the " to- 
morrow " would see the aspect of affairs changed I 
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Aye, and it did. Right merrily the sun shone again, 
and our hearts were bright. As I sit down writing 
this the news has just come in, " The British flag 
is waving over Bloemfontein " !— March 13th. Our 
excitement can only be imagined, not described. 
We knew that this was coming, only the brilliant 
editor of the Volkssiem could not see it. In his 
paper of the 12th he calls the attempt of Lord 
Roberts a "vain hope." Oh no, this Mr. Stay-at- 
home was not going to allow it 1 But now that it is no 
vain hope, but stern reality, of course this courteous, 
true, and imported patriot will put the blame on the 
Free Staters, just as he tried to put the blame of 
Cronj6's surrender on General de Wet (of the Free 
State), who, he said, ought to have relieved him 
(Cronj6). 

I can't help it — I just can't help it — I must again 
say, all this would never have happened if Paul 
Kruger had listened to better advice, given him by 
his best friends, and not surrounded himself with 
such friends — such time-servers. When his vessel 
goes down they will be the first to leave him — the 
very first to accommodate themselves to the new 
rigime, whatever it might be. The genuine Trans- 
vaaler knows this, and despises the put-on patriotism 
of the Hollander, self-advertised and belauded. 

Thus the days of tribulation passed away, making 
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place for better and brighter ones. We passed 
through the deep waters bravely, I trust ; and we 
now listen to good news gratefully, hoping that 
dark days will come no more again. 



CHAPTER XXII 



THE ZARP 



THE official name for the Transvaal police is 
"Zuid Afrikaansch Republiek Politie," If 
you take the initials of these four words you make 
of it the word Zarp. This has already become a 
notorious word, for the man it describes is so 
notorious. We have had ample opportunity of 
studying him here, and I must say he fully comes 
up to all I have before heard said to his discredit. 
A more uncouth and cruel body of men I have 
never seen. For months now we have had them 
with us. Some thirty have been living in the back 
yard in six tents. They have been on guard around 
us day and night. We could study them closely, 
and a striking object-lesson they were. Let me say, 
at the very outset, that a few among them were fine 
fellows indeed, of soldierly bearing and intelligent. 

They were men who had seen service in Bechuana- 
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land and Matabeleland. But these men, though their 
best servants, were not trusted by the officials here. 
They were too courteous to us, and treated us as if 
we were men too and not animals. Unfortunately 
they did not stay here long. They were sent to the 
front, or to do duty elsewhere in the town. I must 
also add that to me, personally, all were respectful 
— through habit, for the people of our country are 
taught from youth upwards to respect clergymen. 
But it counts not how they treated me. Here were 
British officers — ^gentlemen — their superiors at all 
times and under all circumstances, and the point is, 
How were these treated ? 

The generality of Zarp is drawn from what is 
know as the poor white class. The " poor white " 
is, as a rule, a man who has failed at everything, 
either through lack of ability, or more often through 
laziness or other evil habits, and who now lives in 
the towns waiting for something to turn up, 
Micawber-like. These men or their sons, who 
closely follow their fathers' footsteps, become Zarps. 
Their physique is of the poorest — never an Adonis 
among them. Of training there is no trace, of 
education as little. Their personal habits are dis- 
gusting. They affect the tobacco-cud much more 
than the bath. They are loud-voiced and foul- 
mouthed. On their beat they slouch about, stand 
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at ease, lean lazily on the rifle or up against a tree. 
Smartness of walk or action and the Zarp are as yet 
total strangers. When on duty, standing as much 
as fifty yards apart, they talked to one another, 
bawling as loudly as possible. And the talk ! — 
vulgar, often obscene, nonsensical, impertinent, 
bountifully interlarded with curses. Oh, the 
language they used was horrible. I have already 
noticed the fact that many of the officers were 
surprised at the bad language they heard in the 
lagers where they were kept as prisoners. The 
major of a large party of captured officers and men 
thought it his duty to warn the men not to use bad 
language, for Mr. Stead had written, said he, some- 
where that it would shock the burgher horribly to 
hear bad language. It did not take the major and 
officers long to find out that their captors could 
swear as glibly, and even more so, than Tommy 
himself. Alas ! so it is. Years ago the genuine old 
Transvaaler would have abhorred a curse or a foul 
word. Now too many of the younger generation 
are adepts in the art. Where did they learn it ? 
Some shrewd guesses may be made. In the Zarp 
this habit has reached its acme, it seems. With 
him it is a refined art. He cultivates it carefully 
and assiduously. He swears at the officers, at the 
gaoler, at his companions, at his gun, at his boots, at 
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his mackintosh, when it is wet, at the streets, at the 
dogs, at the Hollanders, at the authorities, at the 
sun, at the moon. Yes, and when there is nothing 
more for him to swamp with his stream of abuse it 
seems to me he is quite capable of swearing at him- 
self. And what the Zarp is on duty, he is also off 
duty, only more so 1 

And then their cruelty ! This, for instance, was 
something they would delight in. Our prison was 
a corner house, and the two streets meeting at right 
angles on the corner were roped off as far as the 
grounds extended on each side. Nobody on horse- 
back or on a bicycle was allowed to pass through 
these enclosed portions of the streets, only pedes- 
trians, though not coloured ones, and then they had to 
confine themselves to the opposite side-walk. This 
was what often happened. Mr. Zarp stood on duty. 
A little dog comes up the street. He waits till the 
hapless little animal has passed, and then roars to 
the next sentry, with a curse, " Look out 1 " With 
that he begins hurling stones at the poor inoffensive 
creature, which runs off howling till it gets opposite 
Zarp No. 2, who stands ready with his handful 
of stones. With a laugh and a curse he lets the 
little fugitive have it. Poor thing 1 it has to run the 
gauntlet of a third humane Zarp still before it can 
find shelter for its battered and bruised little body. 
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And the three guardians of the law roar with 
laughter, and bawl to one another and consider 
themselves smart. What a pity the Royal Humane 
Society never hears of these dear, gentle creatures ! 
Won't somebody inform the Society ? How our 
blood boiled when we were forced to be passive 
spectators of this Zarpian ruffianism I And then 
a poor, luckless Kaffir comes up the street. Poor 
fellow 1 he does not know that the street is not wide 
enough for his Majesty the Zarp and himself, and 
thus walks on with that apologetic air which every 
Kaffir in the Transvaal wears, till he has passed the 
Rubicon — that rope which excludes him and forces 
him to walk a block round. Now you'll hear choice 
language, whilst with loud voice this polite Zarp 
explains to this benighted creature that no black 
man dares pass that way. My reader, this Zarp is 
one of the brothers Mr. Stead is so concerned about. 
He was our neighbour here, but, alas I not our 
brother. He was a being who would have delighted 
in shooting us down in cold blood, any day, when 
our backs were turned. With Mr. Stead it is distance 
that lends enchantment to the view. Had he been 
prisoner of war — he the champion of purity and 
justice — I am sure there would have been very 
little of the fraternal in his criticisms on them, and 
less in his relations towards them. 
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Am I too bitter in my criticisms ? Then listen 
again. An officer, a captain, stands in the shadow 
of a tree waiting his turn for the bath. He stands 
near to a sentry, who seemed to think that the tree 
and its shadow were his exclusive property. How 
dare an officer stand in that shade too 1 Up he 
comes to him and aims a blow at him with the butt- 
end of his rifle. The captain walks off to complain 
to the gaoler, who vows dire vengeance on the 
Zarp^he was to be hung, and then quartered, and 
then burned, and then killed ! " What," say we, " will 
justice be done ? " Alas 1 our gaoler had but gassed 
— the Zarp was not even reprimanded. Officials in 
this country have to walk very circumspectly. You 
see, they might give umbrage to a man whom one 
day they might have need of, when another — a 
Hollander, very likely — through jealousy is trying 
to create a vacant billet into which he might step 
himself. Such was our gaoler — afraid to do right, 
for there were so many others ready to step into his 
shoes. 

Another officer was treated in the same way by 
this same Zarp, and again nothing was done to him. 
On another occasion a lieutenant, a giant of a young 
soldier, stood leaning over the iron railings before 
the door. A Zarp had been making a fool of him- 
self in the street, acting in a particularly uncouth 
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and uncourteous way, whereat the lieutenant smiled. 
The guardian of the law sees the despising smile and 
feels mightily insulted. With a stride he is at the 
officer's side and aims a blow at him with his rifle. 
Had the officer not been a prisoner, of course that 
fool Zarp would have measured his length in the 
dust, and very likely his own mother would not have 
known him that evening. As it was, our young 
giant just smiled blandly at the irate preserver of 
the peace and asked him if he felt better. The 
authorities were informed of the outrage. The 
Zarp, if not yet promoted, will soon be — indeed, for 
a time he was acting-corporal. He is one of their 
best men now. Did not he, a policeman, aim a 
blow at a defenceless man, a prisoner? Was not 
this a chivalrous, noble action ? Ought not such an 
admirable Crighton to be encouraged ? 

More still. Standing inside the railings, at oiu- 
street corner, were several ofi&cers. Some inoffen- 
sive children were passing under the rope and were 
soundly rated by the Zarp on duty for some imagi- 
nary misdemeanour. This brought up a look more 
of pity than of anger on the faces of the officers. 
It was too much for his insulted majesty. He yelled 
out to another Zarp, ostentatiously loaded his rifle, 
left his beat, and rushed up to the fence. He foamed 
at the mouth, and swore horribly, again yelled, and 
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then, drawing his cleaning-rod, aimed a vicious 
blow at one of the officers, threatening to shoot him. 
The blow was warded off, but the officer's thumb 
severely injured in the attempt. Again a complaint 
was lodged, and to our surprise the Commissioner 
of Police came a few days later to try the case. I 
acted as interpreter. The accused Zarp lied as if he 
had no immortal soul, but the Commissioner was 
shrewd enough to find that out, considering him 
guilty of a " disgraceful, mean, and cowardly assault 
upon a prisoner of war." His sentence was " instant 
dismissal, a fine of £s, and off to the front to- 
morrow morning." Several days later this particular 
bobby passed in the street before our prison looking 
very happy. Query : Was he ever dismissed, did 
he pay his fine, for he was not sent to the front ? 
But then this is the Transvaal, and the pure fountain 
of justice is here — well, never mind. (Later on we 
heard that the man never was made to pay his fine, 
nor was he sent off.) There is not a little village 
in the Cape Colony, to speak of no other British 
possession, where the policeman, be he white or 
black, is not taught by his magistrate to be courteous 
to everybody and to remember that, as preserver of 
the peace, he has to help the public, and not to bully 
it. In this free country, terrorised over by a tyran- 
nical Government, as unjustly as Russia is, and more 
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SO, it is the other way round. The greater bully 
you are, the better servant of the Government so it 
seemed, especially if you bully the defenceless — 
though it be a little dog only. 

I imagine the feelings of the British officer, with 
vivid remembrance of a courteous London police- 
man, when he is informed that the Zarp here repre- 
sented is the best they had in the whole Transvaal. 
Were they not the police of the capital ? Were not 
these the men who constitute the President's body- 
guard ? Surely they must then be fit guardians of 
the State and of the safety of its inhabitants I Yes, 
and yet they were not trusted, not a soul of them. 
But, like master, like man. What else can you 
expect when justice is not a fixed quantity, but a 
variable factor ? 

But enough of the poor Zarps — the awkward 
squad, the battalion of bullies 1 

Let me remind the reader again, there were good 
men and true among them, courteous and brave, 
but they were men who had been British subjects 
once in the Cape or Natal, and were therefore not 
trusted here. If this Government but knew; they 
alone could be trusted, not the cowardly bullies left 
to guard us, every one of whom could have been 
bribed, if an officer had cared to condescend to 
such an attempt. 

Poor Zarps — verily one can afford to pity them I 
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DEAD 



RIGHT in the beginning of the war a Transvaal 
Government official said to me, " We'll show 
the world that we are a fighting nation as well as a 
civilised nation." 

Let us discuss the latter qualification to-day. First 
of all let me again remind the reader of my distinc- 
tion between the real, honest Transvaal burgher 
and the Transvaal Government. Some eight weeks 
ago Lieutenant Tarbutt, of the Imperial Light Horse, 
was taken prisoner near Colenso. Because his 
father and himself had been inhabitants of Johannes- 
burg, the Government hated him and sought to 
humiliate him. This was done by putting him in 
the common gaol in Pretoria, on his arrival. The 
same was done to other officers and men of that 
regiment. You see, this civilised Government holds 
peculiar ideas. One is that if you have lived in the 
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Transvaal, though all political rights were denied 
you, and though you were made to pay directly and 
indirectly into its treasury, without getting a vote, 
or any political status, yet when war came on you 
are expected to forswear your own country and 
even, though you are a British subject, to fight for 
the Transvaal. Woe betide you if you do not 1 Its 
President loves to preach the gospel of peace and 
justice. A portion of that gospel is love your 
enemies ; forgive them. Ah I but perhaps that 
portion is not found in the Government version of 
the Bible I And so peculiar is the sinister influence 
of this body upon the members, that men I've 
known in the Colony and Free State as gentlemen 
of refinement and education, but who have joined 
the Government here, have within a year or two lost 
all that refinement of spirit and instinct of justice, 
and become as cruel and merciless as the other 
members of the Government, which, again, is 
permeated by the worst imaginable spirit of the 
Hollander adventurer class. When I looked upon 
the actions of these Colonial gentlemen I was 
surprised and intensely grieved. " Can these," said 
I, " so soon have forgotten and killed all the nobler 
instincts of the real Africander ? Is it possible so 
soon to deteriorate ? " Alas I it is but too true — 
some of them even out-Heroding Herod. Patriotism 
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with these, and other Transvaal Government officials, 
means hatred, bitter hatred of everybody who dares 
to differ from them. It is with them aui Transvaal 
aut Nullus. What a travesty of patriotism I And 
thus it was that every member of the Imperial Light 
Horse, because most of them had lived at Johannes- 
burg before, were special objects of this hatred. 

And so poor Lieutenant Tarbutt was sent to the 
common gaol, to be locked up in a miser^able cell — 
a cell fit for a condemned criminal, a thief, or a 
murderer, but certainly not for a gentleman, though 
he was a prisoner of war. And this they call 
civilisation-— chivalrous action towards a fallen foe ! 
Weep, guardian angels of Transvaal ! 

For weeks Lieutenant Tarbutt was detained tliere, 
and, as could be expected, he fell ill of fever. You 
see, sanitation is everywhere at a discount here, and 
especially in the prison — I was there myself, I 
speak from experience. Imagine a fever patient in 
a miserable stuffy cell, in summer I But the officials 
gloated over it. "We'll show him what it is to fight 
against the Transvaal ; we'll pay him out 1 " Such 
were the comments. Meanwhile our young friend 
grew worse, and only when after a fortnight's illness 
it was proved that he was suffering all the time from 
a virulent attack of typhoid fever did the Govern- 
ment remove him to a decent hospital. And he had 
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a father and motlier in the old country, and some 
of these men also have children. And one could 
expect them to have a parent's instincts and a 
Christian's tenderness — that their hearts would go 
out to his poor mother far away, and that for her 
sake they would be merciful. No, their peculiar 
patriotism killed all such instincts. They forget to 
be merciful as their Father who is in heaven is 
merciful. 

Lieutenant Tarbutt now grew rapidly worse, and, 
after about twelve days in hospital, died yesterday, 
February 13th. What a shock the news of his death 
was to all of us (the hospital was just next door to 
our prison) I So young — I believe about twenty-seven 
years — and now cold in death. And the horrible 
thought it might have been otherwise, if just and 
Christian treatment had been accorded him, would 
come again and again. If you neglect your duty to 
a man for whom you have to care, even though he 
be 3rour enemy, and he dies, is not this called murder 
in every Christian country ? What, then, is Lieu- 
tenant Tarbutt's death ? Is it wonder that many an 
officer was heard to mutter the dreadful word 
" murdered " ? It was a cruel thing to do, to cast 
him into that hole of a prison, and, worse still, to 
leave him there when he fell ill till it was too late. 

The funeral took place to-day, at four o'clock in 
12 
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the afternoon. Ten of us were allowed to attend it* 
We walked down to the English Church and took 
our seats round the coffin. Several people were in 
the church — people with charitable, kindly hearts ; 
and as we walked up the aisle we heard many a sob, 
and met looks of intense sjTnpathy. It was a solemn 
scene, and from our very hearts we sang — 

" When our heads are bowed with woe, 
When our bitter tears overflow, 
Wlien we mourn the lost, the dear, 
Jesus, son of Mary, hear ! " 

The sad procession then moved off to the English 
Church cemetery, followed by the nine officers and 
myself, and a goodly number of private carriages. 
Arrived at the cemetery we carried our comrade's 
body to its last resting-place, the coffin being covered 
with beautiful wreaths, sent by several friends in 
the town. The officers of the Model School had 
also sent a beautiful one in remembrance of their 
dead comrade. When it was all over we drove 
back again to our prison home. It was a sad ex- 
perience for us. The horrible " it could have been 
otherwise; it might have been prevented," would 
boom in our ears. Bitter thoughts would come. 
I had continually to quell my rebellious heart with 
words spoken on higher authority, " Vengeance is 
Mine, saith the Lord." 
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Aye! but the poor mother's heart and father's 
heart at home, and their bitter grief when one 
day they learn the whole truth 1 I could not help 
thinking of them. May God help them to say, 
*'Thy will be done." 

We noticed how respectful and reverent every 
one was as the hearse passed down the street I 
Hats were doffed by every passer-by. But these 
were not Government officials. Only one woman 
shook her fist at me, gesticulating fiercely. Even 
death could not cool her hatred. But then she is 
a woman, and I forgive; I have no harsh words 
for her. 

With solemnised hearts and minds we returned 
to our prison. Death has entered our circle — grim, 
horrible death, and there are hearts that mourn for 
our young comrade, but a few weeks ago so strong 
and full of life, a veritable athlete I Now dead — 
dead 1 Was it murder ? 



CHAPTER XXIV 

WAS IT A MISTAKE? 

TO while away the tedium of prison life I 
opened a Dutch class for several of the officers 
who were desirous of learning the language. Many 
pleasant and instructive hours were thus spent. As 
reading books we used, amongst others, a little 
work by my brother, " Kijkjes in de Geschiedenis," 
and another work by him and our brother-in-law 
called "De Voortrekkers." The contents of these 
books, especially of the latter, gave rise to many 
interesting discussions, and to much thought during 
many lonely hours. As a son of the soil I have always 
been an admirer of the old "South African Pioneers " 
and of their prowess. I sympathised with them and 
their troubles and misfortunes. I must honestly 
confess I never allowed myself to hear the alteram 
partem^ or think for a moment that there might 
have been a mistake, and that to-day everything 
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might have been otherwise and for the better in 
South Africa if these good old people had not 
"trekked." Hence the question that heads this 
article — " Was it a mistake ? " I have been reading 
a good deal about the subject, and I have come in 
contact here with a good many of the descendants 
of the first trekkers. I have been more than four 
months now a prisoner in this unhappy country, 
and cannot help instituting comparisons and forming 
conclusions. Let me reason the matter out calmly. 

There is no doubt that the grievances of the first 
emigrants were real. Lord Glenelg and many other 
politicians of his day blundered stupidly, so stupidly 
that we can to-day only think of it with amazement. 
Could men of common sense really have acted like 
that ? Yet so it was. Then, too, the Colonial 
farmers suffered much from the cruel, maraud- 
ing Kaffirs and the frequent Kaffir wars. These 
grievances were real, and there were more, several 
more, very galling too. I do not dispute the suffi- 
ciency or the validity of the cause. What I ask 
myself is. Was the cause intended to have this effect f 
Ought their trials and tribulations to have driven 
them to this extreme measure — the leaving of their 
country ? 

Let me reason again. Where was there ever a 
country that never was misruled ? Had the people 
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of Holland and England not much to complain of, 
and that often too ? Did not the Dutch, ancestors 
of many of the old trekkers, suffer much and often 
under the rule of the East India Company in the 
Colony ? Read the history — ^what great discontent 
there often was, how strained relations frequently 
were I And yet those people did not seek relief 
in emigration. And more : many of the trekkers 
were descendants of the Huguenots, who, though 
oppressed, left their country only when prevented 
from worshipping their God according to the 
dictates of their consciences. And how did the 
Dutch treat them in the Colony — the East India 
Company people ? The use of their language was 
forbidden them, they were compelled to live only 
in certain districts, and miany more petty annoyances 
were heaped upon them. And yet they trekked not. 
With patience, through constitutional agitation, all 
the friction and irritation were removed. 

Again, the well-meaning trekkers, the pioneers, 
did they escape Kaffirs and Kaffir wars by emi- 
grating ? How is it possible that they could have 
expected such a blessing ? True, their avowed in- 
tention was not to quarrel with the Kaffir, but to 
buy or barter his land and live peaceably. This 
they honestly meant to do, I really believe ; but did 
they not yet know the Kaffirs ? Did they not know 
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that he was jealous of, and would act treacherously to, 
every white man entering his country ? Surely they 
knew that the Kaffir was convinced that the advent 
of the white man meant his possessing the land, and 
that, therefore, at all risks he must be stopped. 
They knew all this. Why, then, trek to escape 
Kaffir wars ? Verily it was leaping from the frying- 
pan into the fire. Even more : they knew already 
that the Zulus of Natal and the men of Moselikatse 
were ten times more cruel and warlike than 
any tribe of the Colonial Kaffirs. And yet they 
trekked to escape trouble with the Kaffirs. Surely 
something was wrong. It cannot be that their 
troubles were sent in order to drive them to this. I 
said that they leaped from the frying-pan into the 
fire. Alas 1 so it was : witness the frightful mas- 
sacres in Natal by Dingaan and his hordes I 

Again, they emigrated, as every one said, to find 
liberty, to rule themselves in their own way, to 
escape all oppressions. Have they obtained their 
wish ? To answer the question properly, let me first 
glance at the old Colony. Ever so many more 
farmers remained behind than those who left the 
Colony, as we know. They had the very same 
grievances. They remained, however, overcame all 
their troubles, and are to-day the happiest people 
imaginable. We (I am pne gf them) have perfect. 
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political freedom, no Kaffir troubles, and English 
and DiUch live most peacefully together, loyal to 
their Queen. Our most distinguished clergymen, 
lawyers, politicians, doctors, teachers, &c., are pure 
Africanders, sons of the soil. We have made 
marvellous strides in every way — educationally, 
socially, in religion, in politics, everywhere. No 
one can visit the Colony and become acquainted 
with the people without noticing how happy, hospit- 
able and contented they are. Remember, now, this 
condition of affairs has followed on the very same 
circumstances which caused the old pioneers to 
emigrate, forced them to it, as they thought. Here 
you have cause and one effect in the case of the 
Colonial people. 

Let us now examine the effect in the case of the 
trekkers. They began their nomad life with trouble 
and disaster. Take, for example, Trichardt's expedi- 
tion and Vechtkop. Then came the frightful chapter 
of Natal history written in blood. And then, alas I 
jealousy caused disagreement amongst themselves, 
and there came divisions. Natal was annexed and 
a number of them remained there, becoming soon, 
as they are to-day, prosperous, happy farmers and 
citizens. A number, however, joined the Free State 
and Transvaal trekkers, and the history of these 
people, what does it teach us ? Take the Transvaal, 
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for there most of them settled. No sooner had they 
made a republic of the country than they began 
quarrelling amongst themselves. Political strife and 
religious dissensions rent them in twain. Even civil 
war ensued. Yea, even with the Free State they 
quarrelled I It was a most unhappy country. The 
Church factions were at one another's throats, liberty 
had degenerated into licence. " No taxes 1 " was the 
great cry. Poverty reigned and bankruptcy stared 
the country in the face, just at the time of the 
annexation in 1878. 

The War of Independence in 1881 reunited them, 
and especially through religious influence, brought 
to bear by Colonial clergymen, the two factions in 
the Dutch Reformed Church were reconciled. Did 
it last long ? No. At the time of the Raid the fire 
of religious dissensions was again raging fiercely. 
Verily the people were only united when there was 
a common foe. Otherwise, internal strife and re- 
ligious squabbles pervaded the whole country. Just 
before the Raid Church lawsuits were threatening 
everywhere. Expensive ones had been entered 
upon, and fanatical zeal and hatred were rampant. 
And again, only a common foe united them. 

All these vicissitudes, have they favourably in- 
fluenced Transvaal character ? The immediate de- 
scendants of the old trekkers are still men of 
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sterling character and religious convictions, but a 
restless and nomadic people, no tillers of the soil, 
by no means industrious, always ready to resent any 
encroachments on their rights even by their own 
Government I When Burgers became President 
some hundreds trekked to Humpata, because they 
approved not of his religious views. Common 
sense will tell you what the descendants of such men 
are like to-day. They are uneducated, for only 
lately has education begun to be recognised ; the 
poor amongst them are frightfully bigoted ; the 
rich with no ballast to counteract sudden accessions 
of wealth. Through contact with the irreligious 
Hollander, young Transvaal in the towns has lost 
that veneration for religion which characterised 
their fathers. I know the Colony and its people 
very well, and make bold to say that this description 
is quite inapplicable there. Of course, we are not 
saints there, but sinners too, only there is a mighty 
difference between sinner and sinner. Again, the 
political and religious quarrels of the country have 
tended to form fanatics. From the President down- 
wards every one is but too ready to find a Bible 
text wherewith either to prophesy future greatness 
or to justify any action of theirs which is criticised. 
This peculiarity has been exemplified to an alarming 
extent during the present war. Newspaper men, 
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even well-known irreligionists, utter Bible texts and 
pious sentiments ad libitum. But, see you, this goes 
down with the poor, simple, back-country burgher. 
Once more: capacity for hatred has been developed 
in this country to a pitiful extent. I have never 
seen or heard the like. What I have heard here, 
now and often too, has made my blood run cold. 
Expressions of intensest hatred and cruelty — words 
the Colonial educated, refined Boer would not 
dream of uttering. Their history has tended to 
make the people quarrelsome, spiteful, suspicious, 
self-righteous, in fact to a great extent even san- 
guinary. A Christian, civilised people ought not 
to cultivate such a character, and the Colonial 
Africander, I trust, is not such a man. Has there, 
then, not been a mistake ? Would it not have been 
better for these good old men to have waited patiently 
and laboured industriously, rather than trek about 
and fight and nurse their hatred, learning to despise 
every one daring to differ from them. The Cape 
Colony and the Transvaal, or Happiness and Discon- 
tent, or Love and Hatred — ^good names for the two 
pictures. Look upon that picture and then on this, 
and tell me, Was it a mistake f 



CHAPTER XXV 

NO DOUBT ABOUT THE FOLLOWING MISTAKES, 
HOWEVER ! 

I HAVE been a prisoner so long now that thoughts 
and ideas I had about men and matters have 
had time to fructify. Illusions I had have had 
time to be dispelled ; suspicions to be confirmed or 
otherwise. What I will attempt to state now is 
what I believe to be the solemn truth. I am trying 
to put into words prevalent ideas here which I have 
verified as being prevalent. And, as I write, I can- 
not help saying, oh, the pity of it ! All this need 
not have been if wiser counsels had prevailed, and 
false hopes and delusions had not held sway. 

In the former chapter I referred to the capacity 
for hating prevalent here. Let me refer to it again 
for a moment. Ever since the Great Trek many 
parents here have considered it their duty to impreg- 
nate their children from their very youth with a bitter 
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hatred against the English and whatever is English. 
Gradually this hatred extended also to Africanders 
in the Cape and in neighbouring British colonies. 
Suspicion against Colonial-bred and educated clergy- 
men was widely disseminated. Indeed the " Hervo- 
rende " Church attempted to pass a resolution which 
would exclude any but Hollander clergymen from 
their pulpits. Their Politicians warned against the 
^* Engelschgezinde " (English - minded) politicians 
and ministers of the Cape Colony. As I said, inde- 
pendence to them meant hatred of what is English 
and suspicion of British subjects. To be true 
Africander meant in their eyes to be Transvaaler. 
The moralist will tell us how detrimental to strong, 
sturdy, noble development of national character 
such sentiments are. But to proceed. Remembering 
the above, I can now understand how the more 
bold among them, since the retrocession of 1881, 
have begun to dream of a united South Africa. By 
that they understand a Republic from the Zambezi 
to Table Mountain, under its own flag. In itself 
there was no harm in this dream. Then came the 
discovery of gold and eventual prosperity, and this 
dream began to assume proportions. Free State 
politicians had an honest conception of this great 
idea. They entered into a Customs Union, for 
instance, with Natal and Cape Colony, and at the 
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same time lived in close union with the Transvaal, 
They believed in waiting and not forcing the hand 
of history, till a Steyn became President. The 
Transvaal, however, proud because it had gold, 
discovered and worked for them by Uitlanders and 
English enterprise especially, blinded through 
success in their struggle for freedom in 1881, began 
plotting. Let us have a united South Africa, under 
our own flag, said they ; all the time they meant it 
to be the Transvaal flag. Stupendous ambition I 
And now began their policy of propaganda in the 
Colony, Natal, Free State, and in Europe. Secret 
service money is freely spent. The Bond leaders 
are got hold of in the Colony, and every little village 
is filled with insinuations and ideas which, if allowed 
to fructify, would mean simple rebellion against the 
Queen. All the time internal development in the 
Transvaal was disgracefully neglected, or muddled. 
Take, for instance, education and State finances; 
notice the galling monopolies ! Then came the 
unfortunate Raid, lending colour and show of 
reason to all Transvaal pretensions and claims. Oh, 
that Raid — it spoiled so much. Well, sins are 
punished ! So England must suffer to-day for what 
some of her children have wrongly done through 
mistaken zeal. Since the Raid the Transvaal pro- 
paganda were prosecuted with redoubled zeal. 
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Promises of reform remained unfulfilled, and, as a 
high official here told me, " we were determined to 
let it drift to a rupture with England. Then," said 
he, "our dreams would be realised — a Republic 
right south to Table Mountain." Sotto voce — " under 
Transvaal flag with Kruger as President." Said I, 
" But England will conquer you." " No," said my 
informant ; " there are three factors we rely on " 
(and many other talks I have had during the past 
four months confirm what this gentleman said) ; 
and these are the three he mentioned as promising 
them ultimate success : — 

I. " The Cape Colony will rise to help us as soon 
as we declare war." 

When I looked surprised, he said, "The Bond 
leaders have assured us of it." "What," said I, 
" Mr. Jan Hofmeyr and Mr. Schreiner ? " Then 
came the unwilling answer, because he saw that 
I knew something — "No, not the leaders, but 
leaders in the north of the Colony, even members 
of Parliament, in disaffected districts" (and then 
he mentioned names, which I will not put in print, 
for I cannot believe these gentlemen guilty of such 
traitorous conduct). Aye, so sure was the Transvaal 
of the Colonial Africanders joining them, that on 
October 15th, when I was treacherously talcen 
prisoner, the Commandant solemnly assured me, 
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as I mentioned before, that between 7,000 and 8,000 
Colonials had already joined the Transvaal forces, 
''And soon the rebellion will have spread right to 
Table Bay. We ourselves have now already," said he, 
"90,000 men in the field." Thus the Transvaal 
Government had filled the poor, good burghers with 
their dreams and delusions. That commander 
solemnly believed in the Colonial rising. I am glad 
that then even I said to him, " I do not believe it," 
and that my trust in my countrymen has been justi- 
fied. Since then several others have said, again and 
again, the Colony will soon rise — "thousands are 
coming over every week." Alas for them, the 
Colony has not risen, and now there is bitter dis- 
appointment. An official said to me a little while 
ago, " You see the Colonials, of course, could not 
openly join ; we can understand that they must 
remain loyal, naturally I " But such was not the 
talk at the beginning. No, they try to whittle down 
the fact, but their disappointment and chagrin are 
immense. The first week of the war the papers 
stated that Jan Hofmeyr and Schreiner had been 
arrested on account of Transvaal sympathies and 
treason. Then the bubble burst, and the truth was 
heard — these men are both loyally doing their duty 1 
To-day they excuse and explain the failure of their 
hopes of a Colonial rising, but their hearts are bitter 
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against Jan Hofmeyr and other Colonial leaders. 
One said, " We would not have fought had we not 
been assured of a Colonial rising to help throw ofif 
the hateful yoke." Aye, how dared they hope that 
we would prove to be traitors and rebels in the 
Colony ? But such is the Transvaal Government — 
thus the poor burghers are deceived. Bubble No. i 
is pricked, and there is wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 

2. " Europe and the American States will in- 
terfere." 

Thus ran the story. Up to very lately I heard it 
again and again : " The United States are going to 
help us, and have offered already to pay all debts 
for us. Germany will, after a month or two, interfere. 
France will not allow England to conquer us. 
Russia will cause trouble in the east, in India ; and 
then England must withdraw all her forces 1 " This 
was firmly believed in. And a dishonest Govern- 
ment had no other ground to go on than club-talk 
and the gutter-press, of France especially. Thus 
the real Transvaaler, the burgher, was gulled, buoyed 
up with expectations which their Government had 
no positive proof of. During the long term of 
Transvaal successes every one here was patiently 
waiting for the European or foreign intervention 
that was sure to come. Now that the tide of 
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reverses is setting in, and yet no foreign intervention, 
uneasy thoughts are rampant. An official said to 
me a few days ago, " I can't understand it ; America 
and Germany promised intervention" (hear that 1) 
*' and now not a word, not a sign — nor anything of 
the kind from anywhere else. I can't understand 
it. It seems to me that every country is afraid of 
this hated England, except the Transvaal I " Poor 
deluded fool, thought I ; what right had you to 
go to war on the strength of suppositions and 
expectations ? 

" Now," said he, " if there is no intervention we 
can't go on. Our ammunition will run out, and 
we were sure Germany or France would supply 
us." And thus another bubble is burst. Poor 
Transvaal burgher, your shrewd President and his 
myrmidons have cruelly deceived you, and your 
beautiful newspapers have ably seconded their 
nefarious objects 1 What will the reckoning be? 
Let me here say what struck me as particularly 
nefarious in the whole delusion — ^A man is known 
by the society he keeps. Behold, then, a friendship 
between righteous Transvaal and Dreyfus France I 
Unholy alliance, forsooth 1 General Joubert's 
ancestors were driven out of France, because no 
liberty of conscience was allowed them then. To- 
day that general and ever so many descendants of 
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those Huguenot refugees, champions of liberty ; 
mind you, and righteousness, hob-nob with France, 
buy her cannon, employ her gunners, applaud her 
gutter-press, forgetting that St. Bartholomew's 
night still clings to France like a foul taint, and 
that the shadow of the Dreyfus story darkens her 
history to-day. Pity the poor, deluded Transvaal 
burgher; but then, what about the Government that 
so wilfully misled him with its sophistries ? Aye ; 
a terrible blunder has been committed — a crime I 
3. "England will give in as she did in 1881." 
Up to lately the people here have been as sanguine 
of this as of any of the above eventualities.^ " When 
we take Ladysmith and Kimberley and Mafeking," 
said they (and the hour of these doomed places has 
been striking every day for the last four months) — 
"then England will give in." "The peace party 
will assert itself in England, and Jan Hofmeyr and 
others in the Colony, as they did before, will inter- 
cede, and England will not go on." At first the 
idea was — England will give in, and give them 
Natal as far as the Tugela, and the Free State will 
get Kimberley, and then England will leave them 
alone, and they would be quite satisfied ; this when 
they saw the great Table Mountain bubble had 

» This was written before Lord Salisbury's despatch erf 
March nth. 
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burst. Now that reverses have begun they build 
their hopes on the new Parliament in England, and 
a revulsion of public opinion in their favour. For 
instance, thus said an official to me, "We know 
England will beat us in the long run, but we have 
proved that we are a fighting nation, and now only 
demand to be left alone. The public and the peace- 
party in England will compel the Government to 
withdraw the suzerainty claim, and just leave us 
alone. That's all we want." This is the idea now. 
Yet there is a feeling of unrest. The Colony will 
not join, foreign Powers will not interfere, and 
perhaps England might not give in 1 Nothing 
points that way as yet I What then ? So great is 
the unrest that another official said to me, " Do you 
think that the Powers will allow England to annex 
us ? I don't think so. I think they will interfere." 
Thought I, for four months how cocksure they 
were, and now, with the shadow of disaster upon 
them, what a diflferent song is sung ! I pity 
honestly the deceived, betrayed burgher, who has 
been goaded on to fight a shadow, while his 
deceivers sit snugly at home, ostensibly to hold 
the reins of the Government 1 

Truly there is no doubt about it ; these were big 
mistakes — aye, criminal blunders I 
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THE BIGGEST MISTAKE OF ALL 

IT is quite possible that the Transvaal's expec- 
tations, mentioned in the former chapter, 
especially Nos. i and 2, might have been realised, 
but their own blundering made it an impossibility. 
I felt that and said it from the beginning. I am 
more than ever convinced of it now. 

As I pointed out before, the Transvaal was really 
wanting war. During the days of their triumphs, 
one said to me, "When our President met your 
Governor at Bloemfontein, we were ready for war 
and had decided to have it." Let me say here that 
I am as positive that neither then, nor up to the last 
moment, was England desirous of, or ready for, 
war, nor did she wish to be plunged into it. 
"England wants to annex your country, to take 
your farms away, to make servants of your wives 

* Written February 19, 1900. 
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and daughters/' this was the bogie-man a dishonest 
Government was making use of to whip up the 
burghers to a fanatical enthusiasm. But to return. 
The Transvaal was ready and wished for it, and 
then did the best thing it could do. It published 
its Ultimatum which had been lying ready for use 
ever so long. It was a master stroke. England, of 
course, could not accept of it; war was therefore 
inevitable, and yet England was unprepared for it 
in the Colony and in Natal. What ought the 
Transvaal to have done now ? 

1. To have left the Free State out of it. It had no 
quarrel with England, and to drag it in was most 
selfish conduct on the part of the Transvaal. They 
knew it meant making a buflfer of the Free State. 
They knew that it would have to suffer most 
severely when the invasion began. It was cruel, 
selfish conduct. The Free State President, I think, 
has committed political suicide by allowing himself 
to be dragged into this snare. 

2, To have defended its own country against any 
invasion, but not to have invaded Natal or the 
Colony. This was a tremendous blunder. Of course 
the greatest mistake was — wanting to make war at 
all. The Ultimatum ought never to have been sent, 
and there never would have been war ! I am 
convinced of this, and have good grounds for my 
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faith. But having set the ball rolling, the next great 
mistake was the invading of the Colonies. What 
was the result? England was naturally unpre- 
pared and suffered reverses and severe losses. This 
of course exasperated public feeling in England and 
alienated sympathy. Foreign countries, such as 
Germany, commented severely on the imperti- 
nence of sending an Ultimatum and the further 
blunder of invading the Colonies. 

Moreover, by invading the Colonies and looting 
and destroying property, they alienated all the 
sympathy obtained even there. This was the case 
especially in the Cape Colony. It was a blunder 
taking Aliwal North, Colesberg, and Dortrecht, and 
Burghersdorp, and commanding the inhabitants 
to join their forces. It was playing a low trick 
upon them. These poor men became rebels by 
doing so, and will have to be punished as such 
when the Republican forces are forced to retire 
to their own territories — and then? And just 
fancy taking little places like Kuruman, and Barkly 
West, and Herbert 1 What was there to be gained 
by it, except empty glory for a little while I I 
cannot understand such blundering ; but, you see, 
they believed so religiously what I mentioned before 
— that the Colony would rise, and foreign Powers 
interfere. And how could they but believe ? Did 
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not their prophet-President tell them so ? Had 
they Defended their own country, bravely, despe- 
rately, as General Joubert wished them to do, then 
they could have expected sympathy and foreign 
intervention even ; then, in case of defeat, there 
would not have been any humiliation. Now what a 
spectacle 1 England is unprepared and is taken at 
a disadvantage and suffers reverses. The burghers, 
maddened by successes, deem that they can carry 
everything before them. They rush on into the 
Colonies. They not only alienate sympathy; but 
now that the British soldiers have arrived, the 
story of humiliation begins. Kimberley is relieved. 
The Free State is invaded. They cannot take 
Ladysmith, nor "plucky little Mafeking," notwith- 
standing the vulgar, insulting boasting of their 
bright specimens of newspapers — I beg pardon, 
lies-, not w^u^s-papers. They will soon be driven 
out of the Colonies, and forced to defend their 
borders. And then ? Alas ! then, too late, they 
will understand the full extent of their biggest 
blunder. 

The burgher was goaded on to fight for his 
country, his farm, whilst the Government all along 
knew that its idea was a larger one ; it was going 
to drive England out of South Africa, forgetting 
that there were more Africanders preferring English 
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rule to Transvaal mis-rule than there were Trans- 
vaalers preferring Transvaal rule to English domina- 
tion. To cloak their designs, it was given out that 
if war came on it would be one caused by the 
capitalists. The poor capitalist was made respon- 
sible for everything that happened. Well, perhaps 
he is very guilty, but then he is also responsible for 
the Transvaal's prosperity. His enterprise saved 
the country from financial ruin and provides the 
magnificent salaries of the Transvaal President and 
Government myrmidons to-day. But any stone will 
do to throw at a dog, and so the capitalist was made 
a target of. And thus the biggest blunder was 
committed. It is the old story over again, '* Whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first dement." Have 
pride and prosperity demented the Transvaal 
Government ? They have played their cards well 
on many occasions, but this time pride, I fear, has 
come before the fall. 

A grand opportunity was lost, and the end is near. 

But then one can't play ducks and drakes with 
impunity with truth and honesty ; and this leads me 
to another false step taken by the Government here. 
Let me speak of it in a following chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVIIi 

ANOTHER FALSE STEP 1 

TO whip up the good honest burgher into fana- 
tical enthusiasm for the war and implacable 
hatred against the English, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment and its agents all about the country had to 
resort to every possible means. In doing this 
they took many a false step— one of the principal 
was the following. I call it a false step, not only 
because it was based on falsehood, but also because, 
when one day the burgher discovers that it was so, 
a reaction will set in, in a direction the Govern- 
ment does not dream of now. 

To proceed, it was assiduously given out that 
England not only meant to annex the country, 
but also drive every burgher from his farm, com- 
pelling him and his wife to earn their daily bread 
by their own hands. This was told and readily 

' Written February 21, 19CX). 
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believed, and had its due effect. The real old 
Transvaal burgher who knows little of the outside 
world and whose little knowledge is one-sided, 
has his peculiar ideas of independence and liberty. 
He understands by these terms more or less the 
following : the possession of his farm, no direct 
taxation, and no equality for the Kaf&r or any 
coloured person. (The latter grievance was one 
of the greatest influences causing the Great Trek.) 
Amongst others he was diligently taught that the 
Englishman makes no distinction between white 
and black ; and that if once England ruled the 
country, then the conquered Boers and the blacks 
would be placed on the same level. Imagine the 
effect of such a doctrine on the Boer mind ! ^Hn 
addition," said the propagandist, ** the country will 
be taxed and burdened most frightfully to indemnify 
England's war expenses. Therefore, if you wish 
to retain your farm, if you wish to remain domi- 
nant as regards the black man, if you desire to 
maintain your independence (a mild kind of license) 
fight the English to the very death." All this was 
told me before the war began by many a burgher, 
and reiterated since by many more. The result is 
that the universal bluster one hears now is — "We 
will fight to the end," and, as one man said to me, 
"England will have to pass over our dead bodies 
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to seize our farms ! " Another one, a Government 
official into the bargain, said to me, "If we lose, 
then before I give up my property and submit to 
English rule, I'll shoot my wife and children and 
then myself. I am not going to be made a slave 
of, nor allow my wife to be some one else's ser- 
vant." Can you imagine a man of ordinary in- 
telligence indulging in such rhodomontade 1 And 
yet such is the case. Something more, I referred 
to equality of white and black which the Trans- 
vaaler dreads so much. You can have no con- 
ception of the annoyance and harshness wherewith 
a Kaffir or any coloured person here is treated. 
It pained me continually, when on the western 
border, to hear the Kaffir speak of the Boer — the 
cruel, hard ones amongst them. One said, " Kicks 
and cuffs they give in plenty, kind words never." 
Another, '^The Boer makes me pay as much as 
£i 17s. 6d. hut tax and work for him at a very 
low price, whilst he himself pays next to nothing 
in taxes." After I was taken prisoner I was struck 
by the disdainful way their own Kaffir servants 
were spoken to. Many officers here attest to 
similar experiences. Treating a coloured servant 
kindly and courteously, they call putting him on 
the same footing as yourself. Treating him as if 
he were but a dog, and ought to be thankful that 
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he is allowed to live at all, is what they call keep- 
ing him in proper subjection. I saw myself with 
indignation and horror how Kaffirs, my fellow- 
prisoners, some even in irons, were treated. Oh, 
the brutality of it ! it makes my blood boil to think 
of it. A magistrate said to me, ** There is only 
one way of punishing a Kaffir. I find out how 
much money he has, and then sentence him — 2l 
fine of about all he has on him, and twenty-five 
lashes ! " Tell these people now that to give the 
Uitlander the franchise is to stop such proceed- 
ings and introduce the hated equality, and you 
can imagine how he will object to such a step. 
Tell him that to allow England to conquer means 
not only that, but in addition the loss of his 
beloved farm and his reduction to a state of 
personal servitude, and you can imagine with 
what dervish fanaticism he hates, and fights. 

As I write this the tide of war seems to have 
turned. What will happen now ? When defeated 
the burgher will find that England proclaims amnesty 
to every one who lays down his arms and goes 
back to his farm within a certain time. He will 
be told that no one ever intended to drive him 
off his farm, or equalise him and the Kaffir, or 
in any way deprive him of liberty. And then he 
will round on his misinformers, who primed him 
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with such stories, and I would not like to stand 
in the shoes of the Government minion they get 
hold of on that day — no, by no means ! But what 
a pity all this is ! Ah ! I cannot help feeling sorry 
for the real Transvaaler, the burgher. I respect and 
like him. But who can respect a Government that 
rules thus and uses such officials ? 

I am sorry for this deluded country. There 
will be a rude awakening when one day the 
burghers find out that they have been misled. Verily, 
this move of the Government was a false one — 
stupidly false 1 It will never recover from this 
false step so ingloriously taken. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MAJUBA DAY— 1900 

MAJUBA then and now — what a contrast 1 
The Transvaal victory of February 27, 
1881, was a well-deserved one, was something to 
be proud of. The burghers fought bravely, and 
deserved the independence they obtained thereafter. 

What a contrast to it the Majuba Day of 1900 
forms I Why ? some one asks. No one can answer 
that question in one sentence, nor with any amount 
of sentences. There are things we do not know. 
But there are many sidelights which give us an 
insight into matters and help us form opinions. 
Let me devote some pages to an investigation 
thereof. 

Of the first Majuba Day Commandant Ferreira 

wrote : " We have not defeated the English, but 

God the Lord. It was impossible for man to do it. 

And then, too, to lose only one man. Indeed, no 
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glory for man here. To our Great General be the 
glory I " The real, good Transvaaler, the Boer on 
his farm, has retained that feeling since 1881. He 
always speaks with subdued voice of that day. 
Majuba had become to him a name sacred and 
almost awful. 

Not so, however, the Government and Govern- 
ment people and the toady Hollander element. To 
these the word had become a tool wherewith to 
insult the Englishman and taunt him ; wherewith 
to persuade the poor burgher that the Transvaal 
had obtained a monopoly of God's care and help, 
and was now invincible. From a Government that 
protests so much one has a right to expect common 
honesty, if not towards the enemy, then towards 
the State's own burghers. And what has the 
degrading spectacle of the last few weeks been ? 
Let me tell you in a word : A Government and its 
two newspapers withholding from the people all 
news of the reverses — Kimberley's relief, Cronj6's 
danger, BuUer's advance — and publishing the falsest 
statements of marvellous Boer victories. And then, 
on top of all this, they keep Majuba Day and the 
Sunday before as days of thanksgiving and prayer ! 

Let me go into details. Kimberley has now 
been relieved for several days, and Jacobsdal taken, 
and numbers of their wagons burned and ammuni- 
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tion cases exploded. What is told to the public ? 
Their papers, and their Government officials here, 
who see us, answer us that they only allowed 2,000 
cavalry to ride into Kimberley, that they might take 
so many more prisoners when Kimberley falls. And 
not yeU have the papers told the story of Kimberley's 
relief, and Cronj6's flight and capture. In a leading 
article casual reference is occasionally made to 
Kimberley's possible relief, but no more. 

Some three weeks ago a Government official, for 
the second time since New Year, solemnly assured 
me that Ladysmith had surrendered, and that the 
President was debating what to do with Sir George 
White. And on the Majuba Day of 1900 Ladysmith 
was practically being relieved, whilst they were 
thanking God in their churches for their glorious 
victories, whilst the Diners* News of February 28th 
was publishing in big headlines that Buller had gone 
back over the Tugela, lockj stocky and barrel. Fancy 
telling a lie as tall as this on the very day of Lady- 
smith's relief. 

The Volksstem told us on February 28th that since 
the Sunday prayers had been offered up for Cronje's 
deliverance. The same paper says : ** The situation 
in the Free State is grave but hopeful." It also says : 
" Cronj6 is entirely surrounded, but is too good a 
' Written February 28, 1900. 
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General to be taken— he'll escape." All this, when 
it was known that on Majuba Day, February 27th, 
Cronj6 had surrendered unconditionally, even whilst 
the President in Pretoria was preaching in his church 
before a large congregation. 

Some four days ago the Diggers' News had a start- 
ling little tit-bit :— 

"900 BRITISH CAVALRY CORNERED." 
**CR0NJ6 the CAPTOR." 

Unfortunately the little game did not come off. 
Cronj6 is now captured, and the cavalry have 
cornered him. But does the pious Digger rectify 
his little . . . er • . . error of judgment ? Does it 
tell its readers of the reversal of the programme ? 
No — oh ! no ; it writes pious articles on Majuba 
Day, and tells lies. On this day, the 28th of February, 
it has a leading article telling of Bullefs fourth failure 
to relieve Ladysmith, when even we prisoners knew 
that Ladysmith was being relieved. The Govern- 
ment and the papers have been fulsome in their 
protestations of belief in the justice of their cause, 
and in a God of Justice ! Does a just cause need 
such bolstering up ? Will a God of Justice wink at 
such immorality ? Is it wonder that Majuba, 1900, 
effaces Majuba, 1881, so completely ? 
A Government official said to me, after the battles 
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at Magersfontein and Colenso, " I believe that we 
are invincible ; I must believe it now. God will not 
allow us to be conquered. The British soldiers will 
no longer fight. They are fired into by their own 
cannon to make them charge." The same man, not 
knowing what we know, nor how we know, about 
Kimberley, and Cronj6, and Ladysmith, &c., tells me 
the most awful lies about the position, just as the 
papers do. And on Majuba Day he was in church, 
and thanked God, with President and congregation, 
that he was not as the British, but a better man. A 
better man for perverting the truth he is any day, I 
make no doubt. 

A friend of mine, whom I know to be a Christian, 
but primed by these " official " stories, once visited 
me. He told me how the English soldiers were 
shot down, whilst scarcely a burgher fell ; how the 
" Tommies " refused to advance, but were fired into 
by regiments behind them. And then, he said, " If 
a man now still refuses to believe that God is fight- 
ing for the Transvaal, he must be madl" And 
now ? The Boers are clearing out of their positions 
round Ladysmith, leaving their wagons behind them. 
One of their generals wires, " It is no use, the 
burghers will no longer face the English regiments." 
And all along their vainglorious boast has been ** No 
human power can beat us out of our positions round 
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Colenso and Ladysmith." And now that they are 
clearing out with more haste than dignity, what must 
the silent observer think of it — of their invincibility 
and monopoly of Providential help ? What ? Has 
God now ceased to fight for them ? Aye, you can't 
mock Him ! 

Pride goes before the fall — chickens have an awk- 
ward way of coming home to roost, as the extracts 
from their newspapers I give further on will, amongst 
others, show. The mills of God grind slow, but 
exceeding fine ! This is verily no longer the Govern- 
ment of 1 88 1 1 It "w^ a brave people then and an 
unsophisticated Government. To-day 'tis a brave, 
good people misled by a hypocritical government 
and a couple of disgraceful newspapers. When I 
notice the loathing and the scorn with which the 
British officers and gentlemen have treated these 
scurrilous productions, my heart feels sore for the 
poor Transvaaler — not the Hollander or German 
importations, who vitiate the political atmosphere 
and dictate to the real owner of the country — but 
the original white inhabitants and their descendants. 
It could have been otherwise, so vastly different and 
better if their own statesmen and Colonial friends 
had given them better and sounder advice. 

On the first Majuba Day they really fought for 
independence ; not for liberty, for where is there 
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more liberty than under the English flag ? They 
obtained their independence, but alas ! made a wrong 
use of it. The Uitlander discovered their gold for 
them, and developed it, and made them rich. And 
then they reward him by taking away his indepen- 
dence, making him the bread-winner for the State 
without burgher rights. 

Honest friends warn the Transvaal of the danger 
it is courting. These friends are hated and cast oflF. 
On the Transvaal goes in its mad career of over- 
weening presumption. The battle-cry is changed. 
Tis no longer independence^ 'tis now ** Away with 
England" — England out of South Africa, as I 
pointed out in another chapter. And England has 
been their best friend. But move England onty and 
then who in f France, or Germany, or Russia ? 
And what an improvement that will be on English 
suzerainty 1 1 Oh, the stupidity, and the folly of it 1 
Is it wonder that Majuba of 1900 is such a contrast 
to Majuba of 1881 ? Is this retribution ? I am not 
their judge. I am one of the friends whom they 
discarded — but friend still of the people, not the 
official, I cannot be the latter unless I love pre- 
varication and falsehood I 
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I HAVE in the former chapter referred to what 
happened on Majuba Day — Cronj6 surrendered 
with over 4,000 men, and the Boers evacuated their 
positions round Ladysmith, starting in full retreat. 
Ladysmith was thus practically relieved on that day, 
Tuesday, the 27th, whilst our forces really entered 
the town on Wednesday. All this was known to the 
Government and many others ; even we prisoners knew 
it. But it was kept from the people by telling the 
most cowardly falsehoods. In the very churches, 
where the President and other officials were present, 
they prayed, knowing the above, that Cronj6 might 
be rescued. 

With these data given me, I ask how must I 
understand and interpret the following ? 

This is what the Diggers' News of Wednesday, 
198 
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February iSih, published, knowing that it was a 
lie :— 

" Another Boer Victory. 
Prince Alfred's Guards 

Engaged and routed. 
200 Killed and Wounded." 

Also this, ten times worse : — 

"The Battle of Pieters. 
Buller's Fourth Attempt 

and how it failed. 

Glorious Boer Victory. 

Two Regiments Cut Up. 

Forlorn Hope Fails. 

British Positions surrounded. 

Guns taken over River again" 

Is this blasphemy, or am I mistaken ? But there 
is worse. On their sacred Majuba Day, the 27th, a 
wire — inspired, of course — is sent to this beautiful 
paper, from Pretoria, as follows : — 

" Pretoria, 27th (special). General Botha wires from Tugela 
to-day that the British forces are retreating south of the river 
lock, stock and barrel, and that all their movements since 
Sunday are inexplicable." 

Worse still, on that very day, February 28th, the 
truth-loving Diggers' News has the following leading 
article. One could laugh over it were it not so 
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ghastly horrible in its deceit and brag. It is a very 
"Liar's Programme," a very "Fool's Talk," a 
" Braggart's Boasting," whilst professing to be the 
mouthpiece of a praying Govenimeni. Read and 
digest : — 

" BACK TO THEIR BASE. 

" The true dimensions of the fourth attempt on the part of 
General Bullcr's forces to break a way through to Ladysmith 
are this morning established by our correspondents. At first 
it seemed that the affair at Pieters — ^a point midway between 
Colenso and Ladysmith — was only in the nature of a skirmish, 
but later reports point to a sharp and severe struggle and a 
determined effort to obtain certain of the Federal (>ositions on 
this side of the river, and so facilitate the relief of the 
beleaguered city. The chances in favour of the enemy were 
greater than at any previous time and upon any previous 
occasion. Since the last endeavour they had crossed the 
Tugela and obtained a certain footing on this side of the river, 
so that their position was naturally strengthened and it seemed 
as though the onset this time must prove irresistible and that 
even the hardy warriors of the veld must give way before it 
To make it still more effective the finest fighting material was 
selected from the Irish regiments at General Buller's command, 
and on the 23rd they marched out upon the Boer positions. 
The sequel is told by our war correspondents in words which 
make perhaps the most lurid canvas of the campaign. Of 
regiments that stepped out in all their strength, full of life, 
hope, and courage, but a handful remain, while a battlefield 
strewn with dead and dying is there to bear witness to the 
manner of the repulse, to the deadly effect of the Mauser fire, 
to the presence and prevalence in the Boer lines of the heroic 
determination to stand to the last and block the way to Lady- 
smith even against the mightiest legions of the most potent 
Empire. 
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" All this was four days ago, and since then the British have 
been burying their dead, caring for their wounded, and 
recovering, as far as recovery is possible, from a blow which 
is obviously the weightiest they have suffered since the war 
began — z, blow, too, which was no doubt unexpected, for only 
a few days previously the Federal lines had seemingly faltered, 
and in the other camp they believed, no doubt, that, because 
there had been wavering tactics in the Federal front, only a 
half-hearted resistance would be encountered along the rest of 
the high road to Ladysmith. If that was so, the enemy is 
again convicted of ignorance of the Boer, and of mistaking his 
recuperative powers. In any case, whether the fourth attempt 
was the outcome of cocksureness or not, or whether it was a 
strategical blunder from first to last — a few hundreds of men 
seem to have been hurled at an impregnable position without 
adequate backing or support — a severe chastisement has been 
administered, and the severity of it is now proved by the fact 
that the British positions on this side of the. river have been 
forsaken, their guns removed, and a return made en masse to 
their original base at Chieveley. It means that this was the 
forlorn hope, and that the forlorn hope has failed ; and, con- 
fronted as it was by a foe whose patriotic fervour was present 
in every shot they fired and whose mind was up, in the name 
of Land and People, that nothing would move them from their 
rock-like positions, no other experience for the enemy was 
possible. It was a case of " over our dead bodies first," and 
against that the most splendid courage and the most reckless 
daring could avail nothing — there was nothing for it but to reel 
back defeated and dismayed and find death in a crimson field 
that announces yet another Amajuba, pricks out the Boer 
destiny always more definitely upon a clearer and brighter 
firmament, and signalises the abandonment of Ladysmith and 
its early fall, to which, it is obvious, everything now points. 

" Four times the imposable has been attempted, not without 
pluck and persistence, and attempted, too, in a difficult country 
where Nature is strong against the invader ; but even for the 
pluckiest and most persistent ther€ are impossibilities, and the 
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relief ei Ladytmith in now proved amon^ the nnmber. 
General BuIIer, it shculrl he ^axd, has done his best, and our 
correspondents testity to the coura^ of his men ; bat the 
Roer, his Mauser, and the mountains are in between Colcnso 
and the belea^^iiered city, and the Boer, his Mauser, and the 
mountains are found to be an invincible combination. It is 
af^n a case of the small nation fighting for its faith and very 
existence, and succeeding," 

But there is more. The above was published and 
read in the Transvaal on the very day whereon the 
British troops victoriously entered Ladysmith, and 
began pursuing the Boer forces. And yet the 
Volksstcm of Thursday^ March ist, publishes the 
following leading article. These two leading 
articles are brother and sister, with regard to their 
bold mendacity, and yet they so stupidly contradict 
one another : — 

"THE SITUATION. 

"It is not surprising that the events of the past few days 
should have awakened a considerable amount of anxiety, 
especially when they are taken in connection with the 
rumours which have reached the capital during the past few 
days. 

"It was known that the Federal forces, which had for some 
three months past so successfully resisted the attacks of 
General Duller at the Tugela, which have been so repeatedly 
made, and the forces concentrated around the besieged town 
of Ladysmith, had been greatly reduced, in order to provide 
reinforcements for the burghers in the Free State. It was 
also known that the British forces had been constantly 
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increasing in strength, so that at the present time a force of 
not much less than 50,000 troops, with some 125 cannon, were 
under the control of General BuUer. 

" Our burghers are worthy of the greatest admiration for the 
fact that in the face of such overwhelming odds and such 
difficult circumstances, they should so manfully have main- 
tained their positions. 

" It is a difficult matter to judge of the eventual result of the 
operations which are being carried on in Natal. It is possible 
that General BuUer may have seen reason to believe that his 
anticipated relief of Ladysmith is within the range of possi- 
bility, and that as a consequence it may be found necessary 
that our forces should be employed in defending the borders 
of our own territory. 

"At any rate the blood of the Transvaalers, and the Free 
Staters, which has flowed so freely, not only at the Tugela, 
and at Ladysmith, and the brilliant courage which has been 
there displayed in the terrible conflict, in which both have 
taken such an important part, and the sacrifices which have 
been made by the citizens of both Republics, cannot fail to 
produce lasting fruit, for the present generation, and still more 
for our posterity. 

" Whatever may be the result of recent operations both on 
the Tugela and on the Modder River — official details as to 
which are yet wanting — one thing is certain, that the 
Republics have but one duty, and that the people will not fail 
therein, we are firmly persuaded. We are fighting not for 
gold, nor for glory, but for our hearths and homes — and for 
our sacred and undoubted rights as a nation. The issue is 
clear. 

" The latest reports from the Natal front give no reason to sup- 
pose that Ladysmith has been relieved. On the contrary, our 
burghers are yet fighting bravely to the south of that town. 
Should such event, however, unfortunately happen, the war 
will only have assumed a new phase. We shall then have to 
fight a purely defensive fight at the barrier gates of the 
Republic." 
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On the very same day the following tel^ram from 
the President to his people is published, a telegram 
written after the President knew of the double event 
of Majuba Day, a telegram bristling with Bible texts, 
a telegram full of passionate appeal to the God of 
hosts, who, however, as they seemingly forget, is 
also the God of Truth who hates a lie, as well as 
the suppressio veri. But any argument, and any 
attitude of hypocrisy serves these officials evidently, 
fighting for liberty^ whilst it oppresses others, who 
dare difiFer from them in opinion. 

I say candidly that when I read the following 
wire a cold shudder of horror crept over me. Was 
it blasphemy, or am I mistaken ? Are the Trans- 
vaalers God's chosen people more than the English 
or any other Christian people ? They God's chosen 
people, when the same President, Paul Krugcr, 
fought against his own people in their civil war, 
animated by religious hatred and political jealousy. 
Oh, the horror of it all ! I can only say this: I 
know God is not mocked with impunity. Majuba of 
1900 is proof enough thereof. 

Read the following now attentively : — 

"THE PRESIDENTS TELEGRAM. 

" The following telegram has been addressed by the State 
President to all officers and burghers of the Republic : — 
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" Sirs and Brothers, — 

" So soon as you cease to stand fast and to strive in the 
name of the Lord, then has unbelief appeared, and then 
follows cowardice, and when you turn your backs on the foe, 
there is no hope of further protection, for then have we 
ceased to trust in the Lord. 

No, no, brethren, let it not be so. Has not the Almighty 
already given us a double proof that He is on our side ? 
Where our burghers have stood fast, no matter how severe 
the struggle has been, the Lord has driven back our enemies by 
a small number of our forces. Brethren, is it not the same God 
who cleft the Red Sea asunder, and punished Pharaoh with 
all his hosts when Moses remained £rmly trustful ? Is it not 
the same God who enabled thousands to drink of the stream 
which: He brought forth from the rock ? Is is not the same 
God who walked upon the sea, and stilled the storm and the 
tempest, and to whom the winds were obedient ? Is it not 
the same God who called Peter to Him upon the waves of the 
sea, and who supported him as he walked thereon, and when 
his faith wavered, grasped him by the hand, while He rebuked 
him for his want of faith ? Is it not the same God who has 
promised to us through the Christ, born of the tribe of Judah, 
and who encourages all who trust in Him, with the words, ' Ye 
who believe in God, beJieve also in Me, I will not leave you 
nor forsake you. Lo I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world, for I have overcome the world ' ? It appears to 
me from a study of God's Word, that we live at a time which 
is spoken of in the Revelation, where the Beast has received 
the power to persecute the Church of Christ, and to try her as 
gold is purified when placed in the furnace. The enemy has 
not the securing of victory in his own hand, but the victory is 
with the Lord. Up to the present time the Lord has shown 
that He is on our side, having given us so many victories in 
times when we have remained steadfast in the faith. No, no, 
brethren, let us not fall into unbelief, by forsaking Him, but 
stand fast in the faith to the death. The Lord says that they 
who fight in faith, and who fall by the sword, are dear in His 
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sight, and that their death is a sacrifice upon His altar. This 
is the strife by means of which we may hope to win the 
crown, both in a material and a spiritual sense. Read 
Psalm xxvii. verse 7. God there says : ' Be of good courage, 
yc Godfearing host, for the Lord is faithful. In your weak- 
ness He will make perfect His strength.' Read Psalm xxxiii., 
from the seventh verse to the end, where it says that the 
victory is in the hand of the Lord, and not with the multitude 
of horses or carriages. Read Psalm cviii., and especially 
the last two verses, which tell us that they who strive in the 
name of the Lord, shall perform mighty deeds, and shall 
destroy the enemy. Read Psalm cxviii. : 'They had sur- 
rounded me like bees, but in the name of the Lord I slew 
them, and they were as thorns in the fire.' Read also the tenth 
verse of the same Psalm. Nay, brethren, let us not bring our 
whole progeny into destruction, but stand fast in the faith, 
and continue to fight, and we shall be convinced that the 
Lord will stand up in His might and scatter His enemies. 
Read also Psalm Ixviii. The faith of the burghers is at its 
extreme point, and the test is most severe, but the Lord will 
shortly show that He alone lives and reigns. The young men 
rather chose death in the fiery furnace than forsake their 
faith. Our forefathers chose rather to suffer at the stake than 
to give up their faith, and the Church still enjoys Divine 
protection, and those who choose death rather than deny their 
faith are as a sacrifice upon the altar. 

" Read this telegram to all the officers and burghers, and my 
belief and prayer is that the Lord will strengthen all our 
burghers in the faith, even though they have no earthly rock 
behind which to seek protection, but on the open plains must 
fight for victory. At Modder River our burghers fought 
against thousands, who completely surrounded them, on an 
almost open plain, but they drove back the foe, and destroyed 
them by hundreds." 

On Friday, March 2nd, the Volksstem had the 
following acknowledgment of what happened on 
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the previous Tuesday, Majuba Day. It makes most 
curious and instructive reading, when compared 
to the deliberate mis-statements of the previous 
Thursday and Wednesday. 

I give the reader first their account of what 
happened, and then the leading article, of which 
note the concluding paragraph especially. 

To me it is inexplicable that, when on one of 
their sacred days such a double and terrible catas- 
trophe takes place, its officials should still allow 
such utterly mendacious reports about it. The 
reader knows exactly what happened, and a sum- 
mary of the news we received day by day, given 
later on, will give him an idea of the utter horror 
of the position here. From my heart, I say again, 
I pity the good, real Transvaaler, thus sacrificed on 
the altar of mendacity by a hypocritical, tyrannical 
Government. 

This is their account : — 

"THE WAR. 

"REPORTED SURRENDER OF GENERAL CRONJE. 

''{Official.) 

" Pretoria, Friday, March 2nd, 12 noon. 

"Nothing has been heard from General Cronje since the 

26th inst., and the Government has reason to believe that he, 

together with between two and three thousand men, had 

surrendered on the 27th of February to the British. An 
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ofikial report to this effect was published by the British 
Consul in Delagoa Bay on Wednesday last, but in that report 
no particulars were given. On the afternoon of the same day 
a report wab received from General De Wet, to the effect that 
General Cronje was still cut off, and that there was a report to 
the effect that he had surrendered, but no confirmation of tiiat 
report had been received. As soon as such confirmation was 
received, General De Wet stated that he would wire. The 
hcliographist signalled on the same afternoon that communi- 
cation with General Cronje had been interrupted since the day 
before. It is probable that the heUograph had been broken, 
as on the spot where it stood a very heavy cannonade had 
been proceeding. Chief Commandant De Wet wired the 
same evening (Wednesday) that KafiBrs who had come from 
the lager of General Cronje had circulated a report that the 
General had surrendered. Commandant De Wet says that he 
cannot possibly beUeve the report, but should it prove to be 
true it should not discourage us, for the greatest wonders 
which God has wrought, both in the present struggle and on 
former occasions, have been accompli^ed by small numbers. 
Yesterday a report was received from the despatch riders 
from Petrusburg that a certain Barend Venter and his son 
Roelof, from the district of Bloemfontein, had arrived, and 
brought tidings that General Cronje and his force had 
surrendered to the British on Tuesday morning. Venter and 
his son had hidden in holes, and after two days of hardship, 
had succeeded in reaching the camp of the Boers. Last night 
late the following message was received from Commandant 
De Wet: 'In connection with the reported surrender of 
General Cronje, I have to-day seen other burghers y/iho 
escaped at the time of the surrender, and who confirm the 
report of Venter. We must stand fast under this trial, and 
hope that God will by this means strengthen our offices 
and our burghers, so that they may discharge their duty to 
Him, to the Government, and to the people of the country.' 

''In connection with these events various chants in our 
positions in Natal and at Colesberg having been found neces* 
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sary. The full particulars of these changes are not yet known. 
From reports which have been received there is no reason for 
anxiety, as the burghers are determined to spare no effort in 
order to drive the enemy from our borders. 

"(Spec.) Bloemfontein, March is/. 

"The following official statement has just been given out at 
the War Office— 

"Acting Chief Commandant De Wet wires from Petrusburg, 
under date of yesterday, that there are rumours in circulation 
from Kaffirs who arrived at Petrusburg from General Cronje's 
lager, that the General has surrendered to the enemy. 
General De Wet adds that he cannot yet credit this report." 

"(Spec.) Bloemfontein, March isL 
" The report of General Cronje's surrender, which reached 
here this morning, has now been officially confirmed." 

" (Spec.) Bloemfontein, March 2nd. 

" It is now officially stated that, owing to a lack of ammuni- 
tion and food. General Cronje was compelled to capitulate with 
the enemy last Tuesday morning. 

" He is thought to have had about 2,500 men with him, many 
of his burghers having escaped through the English lines and 
joined other commandos while he was surrounded. 

"One of those who escaped states that General Cronje's 
losses during the recent fighting was about 25 killed and 50 
wounded. 

" General De Wet is prepared to check any advance of the 
enemy towards Bloemfontein." 

"THE RETIREMENT FROM LADYSMITH. 

" (Spec.) Glengoe, Friday morning, March 2nd. 
"The falling back to the Biggarsberg is being systematically 
carried out and in an orderly manner. Several of the 
commandos are charged with the duty of holding back the 
enemy, and they were fighting heavily yesterday. 

15 
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** Our forces were too few in number to hold ont for so long 
a time against the overwhelming might of the British. Onr 
lines were too scattered to permit of a successful resistance 

with so small a force. 

"Though the being compelled to relinquish the siege of 
Ladysmith is very trying to our men, it has in no way 
destroyed their confidence or their courage, and they are 
quite convinced that they will succeed in keeping the enemy 
on the other side of our borders. At the same time they will 
be able to inflict considerable injury upon the enemy. 

" The splendid manner in which some of our commandos 
have withstood repeated attacks, is worthy of the greatest 
praise. They have had to contend with extraordinarily great 
difficulties, and have done so in a most exemplary manner. 
This is in addition to the terrible attacks which have been 
carried on by the British, who have simply poisoned our 
positions with lyddite. 

" President Kruger arrived here yesterday, and his personal 
influence has had a wonderful effect upon the burghers, who 
do not regard the future at all darkly. 

" Now the real war will begin, that is to say, the defence of 
the Republican territory, against the unjust attacks of our foes. 
Now the Englishmen will learn for the first time what Boer 
warfare is really like. 

" I am again able to say that in spite of the unfortunate fact 
that we arc compelled to relinquish our positions around 
Ladysmith the future is by no means such as to be unfavour- 
able to our cause." 

And now follows the leading article : — 

" 'The Volksstem,' Friday, March 2nd. 
" From the list which we published yesterday respecting 
the numbers of British soldiers in South Africa, on the 20th of 
January last, our readers will have gathered that there cannot 
be far short of two hundred thousand British troops in South 
Africa at the present moment Since the 20th of January last. 
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several transports have arrived, and others are still to arrive, 
containing additions to this already enormous force. These 
men are no sooner landed than they are drafted to the front 
by the various routes which are still open to them. It has thus 
happened that, in every instance, the British troops which at 
the beginning of the year were greater in number than the 
Republican forces, have been again considerably increased. 
This has led on the one hand to the relief of Kimberley, and 
on the other hand to the possibility of Ladysmith also being 
relieved. As we explained yesterday, the invasion of the Free 
State, and the march of British forces in the direction of 
Bloemfontein, has necessitated the withdrawal of a consider- 
able number of our forces from the Natal territory, in order 
that a serious resistance might be offered to the advance of 
the enemy in the Free State, Although the Republican forces 
have still been able to hold their own, and to inflict serious 
loss upon the enemy at the Tugela, it is evident that with a 
considerably diminished force, pitted against an ever increas- 
ing might, it would be impossible to prolong the struggle at 
that point, beyond a certain limit. Now that Republican 
territory is actually invaded by the British, of course the first 
necessity is to take measures to relieve that territory of the 
presence of the English. The duty of the burghers has now 
been narrowed down to the adoption of defensive tactics, so 
as to prevent the enemy from obtaining a permanent footing 
on Republican ground, and to the accomplishment of this 
object every available force will be directed. In this struggle 
for the holding inviolate of their own territory, the burghers 
will not be found lacking in an even greater courage than has 
in the past so greatly distinguished their conduct of the 
present campaign. There does not appear to be any truth in 
the report which has been circulated to the effect that 
Ladysmith has been relieved, and so far as we can ascertain, 
in the absence of official news, the Federal forces are still 
fighting most stubbornly to the south of Ladysmith. Should, 
however, Ladysmith be relieved within a short time, it will 
then become the duty of our burghers to defend the border 
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line of the country, which abuts upon the Colony of Natal, 
and wliich presents a more perfect defensive position than is 
to be found to the south of Ladysmith. It is at this pmnt 
where the burghers liave in the past so greatly distinguished 
themselves in connection with the War of Independence, and 
there can be no doubt that in assuming the offensive at this 
point, the British will be faced by a most formidable task. 
Should Bloemfontein fall into the hands of the enemy, which 
in the highest official circles is considered very unlikely, that 
will by no means bring an end to the war. The Boer is not 
fighting for gold or glory, nor is he fighting for an extension 
of territory, but in defence of those rights which have been 
guaranteed to him, time and again, by the very nation which 
now seeks to establish the right of interference in matters 
which are just as sacredly the right of the Boer, as is the 
Government of the City of London the right of the Britisher. 
When therefore the English assume the offensive, and attempt 
to wrest from the Republican forces their birthright, it will be 
found that the war has just begun, and the opposition which 
may be expected to be offered, may prove to be very much 
more stubborn than that which has at any time in the past 
characterised the Federal forces. That being the case, the 
whole country will then become the theatre of action, and 
every farmhouse will become a centre of disaffection, from 
which aid will be supplied to the men who are fighting for 
their hearths and homes. The subjugation of the Republican 
capitals will by no means imply the subjugation of the Boer 
race, and the real difficulties of the situation will then 
commence, for in scattered bands the Boers will be capable 
of inflicting untold injury upon the British forces. We 
yesterday went so far as to say that the possibility of a settle- 
ment would be made more likely by the events of the past 
few days. This would result from the recognition by England 
of the fact that the Boer desires nothing more than to be left 
in peaceful possession of his own. The British, at the present 
time, have but little reason to hope for a continuance of the 
struggle. They have other and more important matters to 
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engage their attention, and are probably more desirous of a 
cessation of hostilities than the Boers themselves, provided 
that they can secure an honourable settlement. Let them 
therefore justify their statement that they have no desire to 
acquire the territory of the Republics, by agreeing, under 
certain well-defined conditions, to preserve to the Boers that 
liberty which they themselves profess to prize so greatly." 

The reader will note in the above extract the head- 
line — 

"THE RETIREMENT FROM LADYSMITH. 

" (Spec.) Glencoe, Friday, March 2nd" 

Please turn now to the following extract from the 
leading article, in the very same paper: — 

" There does not appear to be any truth in the report which 
has been circulated to the effect that Ladysmith has been 
relieved, and so far as we can ascertain, in the absence of 
o£6icial news " (this is distinctly beautiful when the official news 
appears in another colunvi) " the Federal forces are still fight- 
ing most stubbornly to the south of Ladysmith, &c." 

Woe to the country that tolerates such a men- 
dacious rag, and that tolerates such an editor I But 
alas 1 it is the old story. The editor is not a real, 
good burgher. He is a Hollander importation — an 
adventurer who has in time of war to prove his 
patriotism by his mendacity, since in time of peace 
he failed to establish an enviable reputation. 



CHAPTER XXX 

A LAST CHANXE 

THE reader will remember the chapters on the 
" Mistakes " — which I tried to point out. These 
chapters were written before Majuba Day — ^this one 
after. Taking the before and after together, I can't 
help feeling that there is a last chance still for the 
Transvaal. What has happened since I was taken 
prisoner, and the revelations of this last Majujba 
week prove to my mind most incontestably that 
under the present Government the Transvaal never 
will be a free, independent country, even if no war 
had taken place ; but also that it is doomed now 
that the war is there. They cannot prevail in the 
end. The revelations of the former chapter are 
enough to convince the sober thinking mind that 
the country has no right to expect the Almighty to 
work a miracle to save it. And yet I believe a 
chance has come now still to save something 
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valuable out of the sinking vessel, and gain that 
independence which is real, and which will make 
this a happy and prosperous country — a last chance I 
I give my opinion for what it is worth. 

The President has gone to the Natal front, we 
hear, to try and restore confidence in the burghers, 
who have lost many, many valuable lives. What 
for ? They say for their liberty. In other words, if 
England annexes their country, they lose their 
liberty. They will lose their independence, but not 
their liberty, we maintain. But I will not discuss 
the point. I take them at their own word. They 
want liberty and independence, and now their last 
chance has come. The President has a chance now 
to show and prove that he is the statesman he wishes 
to be believed, that he is a real lover of country. He 
can stop bloodshed now ! If he does not, he is no 
statesman and no patriot. He knows what the 
inevitable result will be if the war continues — the 
loss of his country plus the loss of many hundreds 
of lives. Does a statesman and a patriot desire that 
for his country ? No 1 Supposing they were fight- 
ing against Russia, which threatened to send them 
all to Siberia, or against the France of the time of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, threatening to 
deprive them of religious liberty — then, I would say, 
fight on, brave hearts ! But now when they fight, 
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and are incited to fight to the bitter end, only 
against a people whom iliey hate, but who, if 
victorious, will give them real liberty, I say again, 
he is the true patriot and statesman who uses this 
last chance to stop further bloodshed. How ? 

Let the President at once withdraw all his troops 
to his own borders. Let him tell England that he 
will agree to the proposals of Sir Alfred Milnerat 
Bloemfontein, and will abide by the Convention of 
1884, on condition that England now stops the war. 
Naturally the English Government will say, " Good, 
but in addition you must disarm also." The good 
statesman will give in to that just claim too. If 
Kruger proposes this now, he will find sympathy 
and support everywhere — in America, Europe, and 
South Africa. I do not say that the English Govern- 
ment will agree, though I think it might and ought* 
For if it does, its aim is achieved. This country 
will have equal rights for Boer and Uitlander, and 
will forge ahead, and a misrule like the present will 
be an impossibility — and this will be the next best 
thing to making it a British colony — which course 
is beset with many, many difficulties. 

When once England has invaded the Transvaal, 
I doubt if then any one can in fairness expect her 
to desist before total conquest has been achieved. 
Now is the last chance. 
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When one, after brave resistance, is beaten, it is 
no disgrace to acknowledge it. When you know 
that the inevitable result of your undertaking is 
failure, it is no disgrace to give up that under- 
taking. 

This is Paul Kruger's chance — ^will he rise to the 
occasion — is he great enough for it ? 

I say again, if ceasing to fight meant slavery and 
oppression, then by all means go on fighting. But 
if fighting means only giving vent to hatred and spite 
against those who are not your enemies, then fighting 
is a crime. 

If the President does not rise to the occasion, if 
in the end the Transvaal is extinguished, after 
hundreds have been killed, he will have only himself 
to thank for it — ^himself and his Government. And 
when one day they understand it and see it clearly, 
the self-accusation will be terrible. Thus, when too 
late, they will curse their obstinacy and folly. 

I am not much of a politician, but sitting here in 
my prison, hearing, seeing, and reading many things, 
one can use his common sense, and put two and 
two together. I feel it intensely, and were I free 
to-day, I would cry it out aloud from the house-tops 
— " Your last chance has come ; for your own and 
your children's sake, take it 1 " 

The reader will notice that in the Volksstem's 
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leading article, quoted in the last chapter, the writer 
suggests a cessation of hostilities, a peace, too ; but 
he wants England to take the initiative. Of course, 
after Majuba Day of 1900, this is nonsense. I believe, 
however, that in his heart the writer meant it to be 
done as I have suggested. Only he dare not say so. 
So much for the liberty there is in this country under 
this regime. Fancy for a moment any one writing 
here against the Government as a Stead, or Leonard 
Courtney, or a Reynolds's Newspaper does in Eng- 
land ! I would not give a penny for that poor 
wretch's liberty or life. And yet, O Liberty, all this 
is done in thy name ! 

I repeat, there is no public opinion allowed in 
this country, only Government opinion. 

Surely the last Majuba Day must have opened 
the eyes of many ! I feel more than ever that the 
time has not yet come for independent development 
here. The country has been weighed and found 
wanting. Kruger had his chance — nineteen years 
were given him — and he failed. The Cape Colony 
under British rule has forged ahead a hundred 
times more quickly and prosperously than this poor 
country. If the people here do not wish to be 
British subjects, let them seize their last opportunity 
of becoming what is next best — independent under 
British suzerainty, with equal rights to all who desire 
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to be subjects of its Government. This is the last 
chance, I believe. Will it be taken ? Will Paul Kruger 
and his advisers rise to the occasion ? Or will they 
allow their selfish aims to predominate, allowing 
the burghers to be killed, and finally to be subjected 
against their will ? I hope not. Government 
officials (we meet several here) are already begin- 
ning to climb down in their war-talk and to desire 
peace. The man who now rises to the occasion, 
who preaches this gospel, who succeeds in obtain- 
ing this independence for his country — that man 
will be his country's saviour — her grand man, 
whether old or young. 

Will Paul Kruger be the man ? 'Tis his last 
chance ! To-day's news has just come in (March 3). 
Of course the papers here will not publish it for 
the first four or five days ; but the President knows. 
He knows that every Boer has now evacuated and 
has been driven out of the Cape Colony ; he knows 
they are coming trooping in from the Stormberg 
and Colesberg. He knows that at least 4,000 men 
were taken with Cronje, and that there was fearful 
slaughter that week. He knows how the Krugers- 
dorp commando was cut up in Natal. " Cui bono,*' 
he will cry to-day, "our forward movement and 
our audacity ! " Will this Government awake from 
its dream now ? By their selfishness they have 
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brought danger and disaster on their sympathisers 
in Alivval North, Burghersdorp, and Colesberg. 
They have forced these men to become traitors 
to their Queen. They have imperilled the inde- 
pendence of the Free State — ^they are now cutting 
their own throats. Will they awake ere it is too 
late ? Were I free to-day, I would give them a 
mighty shake and cry, " Give in ; 'tis your last 
chance ! " 



CHAPTER XXXI 

ANOTHER ESCAPE 

IN addition to all the bad news of Majuba Day, 
the poor Government officials had another 
bitter pill to swallow. On Tuesday morning early, 
about six o'clock, when our gaoler came round to 
count us, he was horrified to find that three officers 
had escaped — Captain Haldane, and Lieutenants 
le Mesurier and Brockie. 

How shall I describe the scene of wild excite- 
ment and confusion that ensued ! Of course we 
were all as sober as judges, and . . . well ... we 
knew nothing about it. But let me tell the tale. 

I had just got up that morning and had begun 
dressing, when our gaoler came to my little corner. 
I saw at once, from his appearance, that something 
was wrong. I thought at first that he was ill. He 
looked so ill, was deathly pale, whilst beads of 
perspiration stood on his forehead, though the 
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early morning was very cold. " What is the 
matter?" I asked. In solemn voice he answered, 
"Three more fellows have escaped." "What," 
said I, in apparent astonishment, "three more 
officers gone away, without your leave ? " " Yes," 
came the lugubrious answer. "How did they 
manage that?** asked I. "They cut the wires of 
the electric light, and in the darkness they got ofiF, 
how I know not." 

Now the reader must know that the previous 
evening the electric lights were found to be out of 
order. Not a light was burning, neither those in the 
house, nor the big ones in the yard. When it was 
discovered this official at once sent for an electrician 
to rectify the mistake. The man could not find 
the cause of the collapse, however. All that could 
be definitely discovered was that during the after- 
noon, whilst our servants were kicking their foot- 
ball about, it hit the wires, and the conclusion 
was that this shock had severed some connections 
up in the roof. (One day I will tell the true 
inwardness of this remarkable story !) Howbeit, 
the electrician could do nothing. We lit up our 
prison with candles, and the yard was lit up with 
the bright presence of fifteen extra Zarps, all on the 
qui vive. The authorities naturally were satisfied. 
No British officer can get through a cordon of 
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fifteen Zarps, be the night as black as Erebus, so 
thought they, Alas I vain are the hopes of man, 
especially when he relies on a Zarp. The next 
morning three British officers had disappeared. 
And the night was not so dark after all. How? 
Well; this also is another story. It will come in 
its place. I dare not reveal it now. My papers 
may be seized any day. Let me tell what happened. 
Remember, it was Majuba Day. At 8.30 we break- 
fasted, and had just received news that Cronj6's 
surrender was expected every moment, also Lady- 
smith's relief. Naturally this triple event caused us 
to feel greatly excited. Our guards and every one 
else seemed to be completely down on their luck. 
Like Milton's "II Penseroso," they were "sober, 
steadfast, and demure." At about 9.30 a possd of 
corporals and police invaded the place. The in- 
spector of police, a little fussy man, was dancing 
about the show. He had been here all last night 
from nine o'clock to three in the morning. And he 
was ready to lay ;^ioo to is. that the officers did 
not escape during the hours of his vigil. Vigilant, 
was he ? Oh I vigilant was not the word for it. 
He was Argus-eyed ; he was here, there, find every- 
where at the same time; nothing could escape his 
notice, not even a mosquito. Nothing, except a 
British officer I some one volimteered to say. This 
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set the little man off into a war-dance and a fresh 
pancffyric on his mighty prowess and lynx-eyed 
qualities. He could lay an oath that they did not 
escape whilst his Ubiquitency bossed the show. 
Unfortunately for the lynx-eyed one, they . . . but 
that is another tale, as I said. 

And now we were all requested to come outside 
the building, while it was being searched. What 
a hiding of diaries and letters there was I The pages 
of my manuscript I hid in a school-cupboard, in 
between the leaves of a number of Bibles. Police 
were placed inside the building to keep us outside. 
And then the search began. Under the roof the 
searchers found where the wires broke, being cut 
as they said. They also found a knife turned into 
a s:iw, wherewith a trap-door had been cut in the 
ceiling of the gymnasium. Through this door, 
according to their opinion, the officers must have 
crawled to cut the wires. The big dormitories, too, 
were searched for the missing men or for clues — 
beds and mattresses and cupboards and port- 
manteaux. But in vain. And all the while the 
fussy little man danced about in great excitement, 
looking for tracks and footmarks about the building. 
Supposing he had found these, what would he have 
done with them, I wonder? They would have 
brought him no nearer the fugitives. But, you 
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see, it is always good to lock the stable-door after 
the horse is stolen I 

The next day an official told us that they knew 
where the officers were, and could lay hands on 
them any time — they were only waiting for daylight. 
How smart I Next day they apparently must have 
forgotten where to lay their hands so as to include 
the officers in that mighty grasp, for no capture was 
made. And let us hope that no capture will ever 
be made. 

After Churchill's escape the papers blustered con- 
siderably. "We will soon have him" — "he will 
never elude the vigilance of our police " — and more 
such froth was uttered. Now, very curiously, all 
they say is " they do not believe all will manage to 
get out of the Transvaal." Also, say they, a place 
has been found where evidently they had passed the 
night and taken food. As if our hunted friends 
would pass the night in any other way but in making 
" a forward movement." By day they might rest, 
but not by night. 

A great fuss was made over a Hollander town- 
guard (all the town-guards seem to be Hollanders) 
who reported that during the night of the escape he 
had chased a suspicious-looking party, but was pre- 
vented from catching him by a wire fence. But 
why did the valiant guard not jump off his horse 

16 
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and over the fence and catch his qiiarry? Yes, 
echo answers, Why not ? Of course he was not 
afraid 1 No Hollander ever is 1 But let him take 
this consolation to his heart — it was not an officer 
he had spotted — not at all. 

Then our fussy little inspector heard of the " lair " 
referred to above. Bravely he rode out with a com- 
pany of his merry mounted men. After a long 
search they found two young bank clerks on bicycles. 
Poor unfortunates, they were promptly marched off 
to prison on suspicion of having helped the officers 
to escape — and they had never even heard of the 
escape. And for this they were fined ;^io each. 
Our fussy little officer was now happy. 

Some days have elapsed since the escape, and 
every one— even our little man — is quite subdued 
now. After Churchill's escape we had to suffer for 
it, as told before. Now a corporal of police, the 
only gentlemanly fellow they had, was dismissed, 
and other changes were made in the personnel. The 
yard of our present home was cleared of all police 
tents and paraphernalia — so much the better for us, 
from a sanitary point of view especially — ^and trees 
and shrubs cut down, behind which we could 
possibly hide. And, says the paper, a thorough 
investigation is being made. Poor police, and 
nurses, and ladies 1 I suppose they will all be 
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suspected again as on the occasion of Churchill's 
escape. 

But now comes the amusing part. On the Thurs- 
day after the escape, a letter was published in the 
daily Volksstem purporting to have been written by a 
" mother and sister of one at the front." (There's 
a conundrum for you.) This irate lady goes hammer 
and tongs for our gaoler. " Here he sits in luxury," 
says she, " whilst our relatives risk their lives at the 
front to catch the prisoners. Could he not guard 
them better ? " She was sure that if the women had 
to do the guarding no officer would ever escape — 
and more to the same effect. This grieved the poor 
man sorely, for he had done his best. Had he not 
treated the officers as uncourteously as possible ? 
Had he not sworn at them (behind their backs, of 
course) ? Did he not lie on his back all day, in his 
hammock, and say " Not at home " when any one 
wanted him, or there was any duty to perform ? 
Didn't he tell people, every one who wanted to know, 
whatever private news there was in the officers' 
letters, which he had to censor ? Didn't he on all 
occasions forget to tell the truth, till he no longer 
could distinguish between it and falsehood ? Didn't 
he do all this ? And now to be blamed and exposed 
and suspected I And then the poor little fat man, 
badly in want of a bath and clean clothes, blubbered. 
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and said : " I know I've got the accursed Hollanders 
to thank for this. They just covet my billet, and 
now want to get me kicked out." Poor little man 1 
Yes, chickens come home to roost. As you treat 
others so you will be treated yourself. They were a 
couple — this little dancing dervish of an inspector, 
spare as a walking-stick, and this gaoler, small, fat, 
forty, phlegmatic, and — but never mind. Drop the 
curtain. Only, from my heart I say, may our fugitive 
friends escape detection I Another chapter will tell 
of their adventures. I cannot write them down now. 
We might be searched again. Who knows ? 



CHAPTER XXXII 

OUR GREAT TREK 

EVER since December last we had been at 
stated intervals informed by our gaolers that 
the Government was going to move us to new 
quarters built for us north of the town, just outside 
it. Nothing came of this move, however. Later 
on we were informed that the new place was 
reserved for the Ladysmith prisoners — the Lady- 
smith they were going to take every day of the last 
four months, but never did. Since the last escape 
of officers, however, there was such agitation in the 
town, amongst the women, so we were told, that on 
Thursday, March 15th, we were informed that on the 
following morning we would be moved to the new 
quarters. What bustle and excitement there was 
that night ; what packing and planning ! Early on 
Friday some donkey wagons were loaded with our 

luggage and sent to the new quarters, about a mile 
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and a half away. We were sent off in cabs* The 
Commissioner of Police, the same man who had 
sentenced the vicious policeman I told you of 
before, without^ however^ carrying out that sentence, 
came to me twice to ask me kindly to inform the 
officers that he had purposely provided cabs, so that 
no crowd should gather to follow and annoy us. 
" We have to show the world," said he, " that we 
are a civilised people." He expatiated on this 
sentiment at length. I thought at once that surely 
the Majuba of 1900 had already begun to make its 
influence felt. No such consideration would have 
been shown a despised prisoner before. Alas 1 I was 
reckoning without my host ! My dream was 
doomed to a rude awakening. The awakening 
began immediately on arrival at the new premises, 
when we were invited to pay up for the cabs, offered 
to us, at 4s. per head, and look bright. My friend 
the Police Commissioner had kept up his Govern- 
ment's traditionary inability to tell the truth. The 
act was not one of courtesy — by no means. It was 
a little business transaction I The whole thing was a 
show of civilisation, there was no reality about it. 
It was barbarism with a gloss over it — and but very 
little of that too. How little will appear if you read 
further. On arrival at the new quarters we naturally 
had a look round at once to see what they were like. 
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Imagine our disgust when we found the building 
one fit only for cattle — in fact, a large cattle shed. 
This they call civilisation here I Let me give a 
description. The building was a long oblong shed 
of iron, with thin boarded ceiling and mud floor, 
small windows far up near the ceiling like those of 
a prison, and no ventilation at all. The building 
stood down-grade, too, one side being about 10 feet 
higher than the other. The roof was terraced, but 
not the floor — it just sloped down ; beds and chairs 
had thus to be propped up to get an3rthing like a 
level. Oh, it was a magnificent fraud I At the 
lower end of the building, which was 40 feet wide, 
were five bath-rooms, 8 feet by 8 feet each. Then 
came one tremendous bedroom of 80 yards by 40 
feet, in which our whole colony of 120 prisoners 
slept, the beds standing in four long rows. Then 
followed the dining-room, 60 feet by 40 feet, with 
four rows of tables and benches fixed in the mud 
floor. A room of 15 feet by 40 feet was a further 
extension, subdivided into a kitchen, pantry, and 
servants' room. The latter occupied the higher 
level of the building, and some fool of a sanitary 
inspector had so arranged that all the scullery water 
run down the full length of the building, down the 
higher side of it, in a small furrow. The building 
ran from east to west, sloping down that way as 
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also from north to south. The whole was enclosed 
by barbed- wire fencing, the circuit being fully 600 
yards. It was lit up at night by thirty-two large 
electric lights. The building itself was well lit by 
electricity — this being the only good feature about 
it. The other sanitary arrangements were such as 
any civilised community would be ashamed to use 
for prisoners. It was a disgrace ! And then that 
official's proud dictum would ring in my ears, " We 
must show the world that we are a civilised people." 
Civilised ? save the mark ! We were all simply 
horrified and disgusted. A strong protest was at 
once drawn up and signed by all of us ; we feared, 
however, that no notice would be taken of it. The 
prospect of a prolonged stay is a horrible one. We 
are still in the rainy season. Our floor is now 
alternately mud and dust. The health of more than 
one will break down, I fear. We try to make our- 
selves comfortable with pieces of wood on the floor, 
and spare blankets and bits of green baize. The 
Government have provided strips of linoleum to 
serve for carpets before each bed. Linoleum and 
dust, rugs and mud, beds and chairs at all imaginable 
angles, zinc-plate walls through which one could see 
the sun, moon, and stars, a variegated ceiling 11 feet 
high — imagine all this, and you have our cattle-pen. 
Why, the Kaffirs at Mafeking, for instance, are more 
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comfortably housed. Even our chief gaoler pro- 
fessed to be terribly disgusted, and so too, we were 
told, the State Secretary, Mr. Reitz. I have ma 
doots, however. 

I mentioned above that we were informed that 
the women of Pretoria were anxious to have us thus 
incarcerated, so that no one should escape. I do 
not believe that, however. What I suspect is this.^ 
The Hollander editor of the paper keenly advocated 
our removal. The Hollanders in the town had 
petitioned the Government, we were told, not to 
press the sentence passed upon the brutal Zarp I 
told of. These Hollanders, too, filled the place with 
insinuations and innuendoes against the officers, 
frightening everybody. And then they spread the 
report that the women — the Boer women — wished 
our removal. I gathered all this from many a hint 
dropped by some of the officials. A hundred 
Hollanders had come back from the Natal front to 
refit, or refill, I forget which I They were just the 
class of men capable of meanness like this, and they 
had the ear of the Government. Poor Hollander- 
ridden Government 1 And here we are now, in a 
place hardly suitable to stable horses in, and the 
civilised barbarism of the official is satisfied, quite 
satisfied, and he is happy. They have revenged 
' This suspicion was afterwards verified. 
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themselves on helpless prisoners'! I have luard 
that Kaffirs do the same thing 1 I have seen it done 
here ! 

We have been here now for about three weeks. 
Eight days after our protest against this "hole " had 
been sent in the Committee in charge of this place 
visited us to investigate matters. The Landdrost of 
Pretoria, Mr. Schutte, is their chairman. He is 
a very venerable-looking man, and, I believe, a 
straight man. I have a suspicion that he has been 
made a tool and a fool of by the younger and more 
hot-headed patriots on the Committee and round the 
President, always fawning on him and flattering 
him all day long. This Mr. Schutte asked to be 
introduced to me, and was very courteous. He told 
me that he and the Committee had condemned our 
new quarters, but that the officials of the Public 
Works Department had over-ridden their objections. 
He promised then that they would make several most 
urgently necessary improvements. This was two 
weeks ago, but nothing has as yet been done. 
Transvaal Government "to-days" are always "to- 
morrows," and consequently never come. Their 
way of doing business reminds me of a story that 
used to fetch me when I was a little boy. There 
was a certain shopkeeper who did what he could to 
attract customers. Amongst others he hit upon the 
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following device. He hung up cards everywhere in 
his shop on which was printed the following legend, 
"To-day you pay, to-morrow you don't." This 
drew large numbers of people "to-day" to make 
small cash purchases. " To-morrow " they returned 
again to make their "gratis" big purchases. Alas 1 
there the legend stared them in the face : " To-day 
you pay, to-morrow you don't" — it was always 
to-day, of course. So it is here. The to-motrow, 
the next week of their Government promises, nevet 
comes ! In our case they will very likely wait till 
some of us are down with typhoid fever, and then, 
too, till the disease has ended fatally for one or 
more, just as was done in the case of several 
prisoners of war who had been cast into the 
common gaol.» 

It is indeed an ill-wind, however, that blows no- 
body any good. And this we too have experienced 
now. The wind was not so ill but that it blew us 
some good. 

I mentioned before that the Hollander machina- 
tions resulted in our being shifted to this place. 
But it also resulted in more. Since the last escapes 
these dear patriots, who pretend to love the Trans- 

' After three weeks some drainage pipes were laid, and 
a few sanitary changes made — not much of an improvement, 
however. 
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vaal, whilst they are seeking only self and self- 
aggrandisement, have been dropping insinuations 
that our gaolers were not the right men in the right 
place. They were quite right as regards the chief 
gaoler, Opperman, but not as regards the second, 
who was a cultured gentleman. But the result 
of these insinuations was that our gaolers were 
dismissed, and also our guards, composed of the 
Zarps I have before described, whilst a Hollander 
gaoler and Hollander guards were appointed. No- 
body was sorry to see the first go, but all grieved for 
the loss of the obliging doctor. The new gaoler has 
hitherto been exceedingly courteous and gentle- 
manly. If he continues in the course adopted he 
will be an immense improvement upon his pre- 
decessor. This little incident, however, illustrates 
clearly how things are done here. Transvaalers are 
kicked out of good positions to make room for 
intriguing Hollanders. The Transvaal leaders know 
it, and yet they do not ; they see it, and yet they see 
not. If this war had not taken place there would 
in a few years' time have been not a Transvaal 
Republic, but a Hollander Republic with a Hollander 
(Leyds ?) President. Poor, deluded Transvaal 1 
This same gaoler, Opperman, apeing the President, 
often told me how useful the Hollanders were, in 
fact, a pillar of the State ; now — well, his language 
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won't bear repetition. Let me say it again : had 
this objectionable Hollander element not been 
inroduced into the country by Kruger and his 
satellites, this war would not have come, and 
Transvaal independence would never have been 
endangered. I but endorse the opinion of many 
and many a sober-thinking, genuine Transvaaler. 
But there are none so blind as those who will not 
see. And for such wilful blindness one always has 
to pay dearly. Here the payment will be a terrible 
one — a degrading one. 

Friend Opperman has now gone to the front, 
accompanied by his friends the Zarps. His rival, 
the Hollander, enjoys the otium cum dignitate here. 
The former risks his own life at the front ; the latter 
sits in safety and spouts patriotism and bunkum. 
Opperman deserves all he gets, and yet the pity 
of it I 

Poor Transvaal — deluded Transvaaler I 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

A LOST CHANCE 

THE Transvaal Government did not make use 
of its last chance referred to in a former 
chapter. There was an attempt to make peace, but 
it was an impertinent, bungling one, and of course 
failed. In the chapter on Majuba I tried to point 
out how little right the Transvaal Government has 
to expect special Divine interference in their favour. 
My opinion has been strengthened since then by 
after events. Let me refer to a few of these. They 
throw light on " the lost chance." 

The President visited the Free State after Majuba 
Day, and addressed the burghers at Bloemfontein. 
In the course of his speech he said : '' It was on 
Majuba Day that General Cronj6 surrendered. It 
was on that memorable day that Ladysmith had to 
be given up. Was it not because God wished to 

punish us for making that day a day for boasting 
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instead of returning thanks for the great victory 
given by Him to our armies?" (Standard and 
Diggers* News, March 8, 1900). This is fine talk. 
But what does the President dof To-day (be- 
ginning of April) his burghers are still kept in 
ignorance of the number taken with Cronj6, and 
of the real events of that memorable fight. When 
Lord Roberts was marching victoriously on Bloem- 
fontein official telegrams informed the people that 
the British were fleeing in all directions, after 
Abraham's Kraal. The President knew of these 
lies, but never said a word I The Boer forces are 
driven out of the vicinity of Colenso and Ladysmith ; 
they retreat in an awful hurry to the Biggarsbergen. 
There was some terrible fighting in those days in 
Natal. The English losses they put down at 
thousands. And their own ? Listen : the official 
report said fifteen killed and twenty-five wounded 
— forty casualties. They left all their positions 
because they suffered forty casualties I Is this true ? 
Then certainly they were arrant cowards. If not, 
then they are abominable liars. Cowards or liars ! 
Not much to choose from. This is what the Pre- 
sident and his Government do. How diflferent to 
his talk! 

More still. He appeals to the American people for 
sympathy on November 10, 1899* His appeal begins 
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thus : "The main question in dispute between this 
Government and that of England was in regard 
to the Franchise.*' This is what he says. What 
does he do f He allows his mouthpieces, the two 
newspapers and the officials and the Commandants 
everywhere, to proudly aver that they fight because 
of the "Age of Injustice that is past," because of 
their hatred of England, because they want to drive 
the English out of South Africa, as the insulting 
leading article of the Volksstem, March 8, 1900, 
told us. 

Oh, what a degrading spectacle to find a 
President who approves of misstatements (let us 
call them so) whilst he stands up thanking God that 
he is better than the English Government and 
people ! 

No wonder, then, that the infatuated Presidents, 
Kruger and Steyn, could pen the following pro- 
posal to Lord Salisbury : " The blood and tears 
which have been shed by thousands in connec- 
tion with the present war, and the prospect which 
prevails of the ruin of all moral and economic 
conditions in South Africa, make it necessary for 
both the parties to the war, in the strongest and 
most emphatic manner, and as in the sight of the 
Triune God, to ask why they are at war with 
each other, and whether Uie objects they have 
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in view justify them in the continuance of such 
a terrible and heartrending conflict. For these 
reasons, and seeing that a number of her British 
Majesty's statesmen have declared that this war was 
commenced and has been carried out with the 
express purpose of undermining her Majesty's rule 
in South Africa, and in order to establish a Govern- 
ment wholly independent of that of her Majesty 
throughout the whole South Africa, we consider 
it to be our duty to solemnly declare that this war 
was commenced only as a defensive measure, with 
the object of preserving the threatened independence 
of the South Africa Republic, and is only being 
proceeded with with a view to the securing of the 
unquestionable status of the two Republics as sove- 
reign international States, and for the preservation 
of that status and for the purpose of securing that 
those of her Majesty's subjects who have taken 
part with us in this war should not suffer, either in 
person or property." Is it possible to imagine any 
statement more misleading ? The States declare 
war, and then they say they did not want it. They 
say they undertook the war purely as a defensive 
measure, and at the very start they invade Natal and 
the Cape Colony, whilst their battlecry is "Table 
Mountain 1 " Then they want protection and im- 
munity for "her Majesty's subjects who have taken 

17 
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part with us in this war " — ^for rebels, in other words 
— men whom they have invited to become rebels 
by spurious promises, or compelled to become such 
by force. These foolish people must take Lord 
Salisbury for a fool ; in this supposition, however, 
they found themselves vastly mistaken. 

But let me proceed with the despatch. "In this 
way, and in this way alone, we are still, as we have 
been in the past, desirous of securing the restoration 
of peace in South Africa, and of bringing to an end 
the calamitous war which at present rages in South 
Africa. 

"Should her Majesty's Government, however, have 
definitely decided that the two Republics are to be 
destroyed then there remains for us and oiu" people 
nothing but to continue in their present struggle to 
the end in spite of the overwhelming might of the 
British Empire, in the confident trust that the God 
who has implanted in our hearts, and in the hearts 
of our fathers, the inextinguishable love of freedom 
will not forsake us, but will complete His purposes 
in us and our posterity." 

Love of freedom ! Alas I the Government has no 
idea of the meaning of the word freedom. Licence 
— ^that is what they understand. Liberty — ^there is 
not a man in the Transvaal to-day who dares differ * 
from the high officials in his opinion of men and \ 
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matters. If he does, and is a non-burgher, he is 
put over the border at once. Is he a burgher, not 
belonging to a big family clique, he is ordered to 
shut up. If he is an influential man he is bribed. 
And then they dare say this is the love of liberty 
God has implanted in their hearts ! But it was a 
slip of the pen, I suppose. They meant love of 
tyranny and oppression. And to ascribe this to 
the Almighty is blasphemy. Last Sunday one of 
their clergymen spoke from the pulpit about the 
burghers' disobedience and disorderliness in the 
field. He told them that even a youngster of 
sixteen years had dared to insult the late General 
Joubert in the lager. And nothing was done to 
him, for was he not a burgher, and are the burghers 
not free ? Chickens come home to roost. This is 
the doctrine Krugerites loved to preach, applying it 
to non-Transvaalers, to whom they could do what 
they liked. England I call a free country ; and we 
Cape Colonists enjoy real liberty, but not the un- 
happy, misguided Transvaalers. 

But to continue. "We have hesitated to make 
this declaration to your Excellency at an earlier 
date, because we feared that, so long as we were 
victorious, and our army continued to occupy de- 
fensive positions at a distance within her Majesty's 
territories, such a declaration would have wounded 
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the honourable feeling of the British nation. Now 
that the prestige of the British Empire may be 
considered as having been preserved by the fact 
that a portion of our troops has been captured by 
the forces of her Majesty, and now that they have 
consequently been compelled to evacuate the posi- 
tions which have been held by them, now that that 
difficulty is removed, we are not justified in longer 
hesitating to make clear to yourself and your people 
why we fight, and on what basis we are prepared to 
restore peace ! " 

How kind and condescending ! And while 
this communication is on its way to Lord 
Salisbury the Transvaal Government's puppets and 
mouthpieces are publishing the most disgustingly 
false and insulting statements regarding our Queen 
and Empire, and particularly regarding Lord 
Roberts and his army. Aye, their hope will be 
justified, I fear — "God will complete His purposes 
in us and our posterity." His purposes are that 
they must be honest and upright as were their 
fathers, as the real, genuine Transvaaler to-day is 
still, but not hypocritical and false as the Govern- 
ment clique to-day is. We all know how dignified 
and decisive Lord Salisbury's answer was to this 
impertinent peace proposal. Let me quote one 
sentence : " This great calamity has been the penalty 
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which Great Britain has suffered for having in recent 
years acquiesced in the existence of the two 
Republics. In view of the use to which the two 
Republics have put the position which was given 
to them, and the calamities which their unprovoked 
attack has inflicted upon her Majesty's dominions, 
her Majesty's Government can only answer your 
Honours' telegram by saying that they are not 
prepared to assent to the independence of the 
South African Republic or of the Orange Free 
State." And thus Kruger lost his chance ! 

Bloemfontein is already occupied by the British 
troops and the greater part of the Free State is 
conquered. Soon Lord Roberts will advance and 
the same fate overtake Pretoria and the Transvaal. 
When it is too late this wilfully blind Government 
will rue its folly and dishonesty. Their punishment 
will be a hard one, but fully deserved. Then peace 
and prosperity will come to South Africa, under a 
flag which guarantees real liberty. England, I know, 
will not repeat the mistakes of 1879-81. No, the 
right men will be appointed to rule. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. G. Fraser as an official at Bloem- 
fontein guarantees this. And the result will be 
that the sensible Transvaaler and Free Stater, 
experiencing what liberty really is, will soon become 
a most loyal subject, and then feel grateful that 
Paul Kruger has now lost his chance. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

IX THE CATACOMBS 

I CAN now finish the story of the escape of our 
three friends, as I promised to do in a former 
chapter. The reader will remember that on the 
morning of Majuba Day three British officers 
were missing, and great was the search made for 
them inside the building as well as over the siu*- 
rounding country. All in vain, however, and very 
naturally so, as will appear from the following. 
What really happened was this. Some of the 
officers had cut the electric wires in the roof of the 
Model School down to a single strand. A piece of 
twine wzs attached to the vrire where the incision 
was made, and let down through the roof to the 
bedroom below. The plan was that at about ten 
o'clock that evening, the 26th, an officer in the room 
would jerk the string, thus breaking the wire and 

putting all the lights out In the ensuing darkness, 
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before the guards could be increased, some ten or 
twelve would then try to escape. This special even- 
ing was fixed on, because we expected that our 
removal to the new quarters prepared for the officers 
would take place the next day. It was believed that 
the triple combination — ^viz., the Majuba Day re- 
verses, the officers' escape, and the removal next 
morning of so large a number and its consequent 
bustle and excitement — would facilitate the escape 
of the fugitives. 

Unfortunately the football, as related before, spoiled 
the coup that had to come off at ten o'clock on the 
night of the 26th, and the guards were accordingly 
strengthened before any one could get away. 

The three officers who eventually got away were, 
however, determined to make a try. And this was 
what they did. The Model School is a big building 
and fairly high, resting on foundations about 2J feet 
above the ground. Under every one of the large 
rooms, therefore, there was an opening of about 
20 by 20 feet and 2J feet high. Our three comrades 
opened a screwed down trap-door which led into 
these catacombs below, from their own room, and 
descended during the night, before the discovery 
next morning took place. Another officer in the 
room drew his bed over the door, and everything in 
the room proceeded as if nothing had happ^n^d. 
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Next morning, accordingly, when the discovery of 
the escape took place, and the hue and cry was 
raised, our three friends were comfortably, or rather 
uncomfortably, housed in the catacombs under the 
very feet of their eager, anxious would-be captors. 
The reader can imagine our keen enjoyment of the 
situation. It was as good as a farce to see our 
gaoler and the police rushing up and down in great 
excitement, peering behind doors and under beds, 
searching for the fugitives in all possible and im- 
possible places, whilst all along, like the '' beautiful 
stars " of the song, they were " so near and yet so 
far." Verily this was our Christmas pantomime 1 

But now Cometh the tragedy. During the day we 
discovered that tl\e report of our contemplated re- 
moval was a premature one. The new quarters 
were not ready yet, and would not be for some time 
to come. This meant that our friends down below 
would have to wait and live in the catacombs for an 
indefinite period. How could they come up and 
surrender ? But, also, how could they live in the 
darkness and circumscribed space and damp for any 
length of time ? What now ? Let me mention 
here that our friends were fed through the trap-door, 
and that we held communication with them mostly 
by writing notes. And so it came about that I re- 
c^iv^d a letter from below, after a few days, from 
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Captain Haldane, asking me to ascertain from the 
authorities if we were going to be removed, and if 
so, when. I was also requested, in case the first 
query was answered in the affirmative, to try to 
hurry our departure and consequent release of our 
entombed friends. Well, the answer I obtained was 
most positively affirmative : " You will be moved as 
soon as the new place is ready, for there you can be 
guarded much more securely." We knew already 
what "soon" meant in the vocabulary of the 
authorities, so I set about finding some means of 
accelerating their movements. I took our gaoler 
apart and said to him, very solemnly and seriously, 
" Remove us as soon as possible." " Why ? " asked 
he. "The lights in the new place are not in yet, 
and we can't get workmen enough." " Well," said 
I, " hurry up — that's all I can advise you to do." 
" But why ? " asked he again. I looked solemn and 
gloomy, and said, " Do you want to wake one morn- 
ing and find yourself dead ? " " What do you 
mean ? " asked he, as his face visibly paled. " Half 
a word is enough to him of good understanding," I 
answered. " But do you know or hear of anything 
— any conspiracy, any plot ? " and beads of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead. " Certainly not," said I, 
" for if so I would assuredly not tell you. Only I 
judge by the signs of the times — ^four officers gone, 
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reverses for your troops everywhere — ^look out- 
move us at once." Our guardian angel was now 
thoroughly frightened, and immense was the pressure 
brought to bear on the authorities and workmen. 
And we too were anxious to be away, as our quarters 
were becoming dangerously crowded, and we were 
told the new quarters were so comfortable. What 
otherwise would have taken four or five weeks cer- 
tainly was now accomplished in about seventeen 
days. 

Daily our poor friends down below were fed and 
cheered by good news from the front, and words of 
comfort for themselves. But gradually their position 
and condition were becoming unbearable. Imagine, 
therefore, their joy and relief when it was notified 
that the removal would take place on Friday morn- 
ing, March i6th. And so it did. Our friends were 
provided with as much as they could carry for a 
long, weary march towards Delagoa Bay, and our 
last goodbyes were said. I still have in my posses- 
sion, and treasure highly, Captain Haldane's last note 
to me. And thus full of expectation and suppressed 
excitement we were off at about eleven in the 
morning. That night, as we know now, our three 
friends coolly walked out of their living tomb, and 
out of Pretoria, and out of captivity. After innu- 
n^erable hardships and many dangers and narrow 
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escapes they reached Lorenco Marques, tired and 
ill and worn, but full of pluck still, and rejoicing 
in their regained liberty. Needless to say we 
heartily rejoiced with them when some weeks later 
we heard of their good fortune. But yet, when we 
think of it all, we cannot repress a smile. It was all 
so ludicrous — our little dancing Dervish Police 
Superintendent poking his little stick into every 
corner, and our perspiring, trembling gaoler fol- 
lowing him everywhere and inciting him to still 
closer search and boldca- efforts. And all the 
while they were literally standing on and walking 
over the heads of the very fugitives they were 
looking for — heads bowed low underneath in 
the catacombs 1 How sick and disgusted these 
officials must have been when they learned the 
true story and whole inwardness of this second 
escape 1 I can still hear the little Police Superin- 
tendent (a German) say, " Eschape is impossible ; 
I and mine polices are too vide avake 1" One 
could not teach anybody anything in this country. 
What they did not know was not worth knowing. 
Did they not know that England could never 
win, and that no foreign Power would allow them 
to be conquered ? This is what they knew. What 
they knew not was that their leaders had deceived 
them as to England's power and the attitude of 
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the other countries. And was not this worth 
knowing 7 Aye, had they but known 1 If they 
could but have had honest and true rulers all this 
misery and bloodshed would not have come over 
the country. Verily the ex-Transvaal Government 
has much to answer for 1 

But to return to our three escaped friends. Cap- 
tain Haldane and Lieutenant le Mesurier managed 
to keep together, but lost Brockie after some days. 
Let me tell what happened to the latter before I 
close this chapter — the story of the former has been 
told in several papers already. 

After losing his companions Brockie made his 
way out alone to the Portuguese border. The last 
station on the Transvaal side is Komati Poort, the 
first on the Portuguese side is Ressano Garcia, and 
in between is the bridge over the Komati River. 
The two stations are little more than a mile apart, 
the river being the boundary between the two 
countries. Brockie eventually arrived at the Komati 
Poort Station, looking for all the world like a dilapi- 
dated tramp. He felt convinced that only bounce 
and the proverbial tramp's cheek could now help 
him out of as tight a corner as one could well gel 
into. He had a fund of both, fortunately, and so 
marches up boldly to the manager of the refresh- 
ment room, and playing the rdlc of tramp in the 
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uttermost stages of destitution begs to be taken on 
as barman. The manager has compassion on him, 
and soon our hero is installed behind the bar, where 
he does the honours worthily. Inside the bar-room 
there is a Government notice on the wall — it is a 
description of the three fugitive officers, and an offer 
of reward for any one recapturing them. There are 
men reading this notice and discussing it. Brockie 
joins the group and launches forth, as a good and 
loyal burgher of the State, in fierce invective against 
the English in general and the escaped officers in 
particular ! He tells all and sundry what he would 
do in case he caught them, and promises drinks all 
round when he takes the reward. Little did the 
others surmise how near "the reward" they were 
standing themselves, and how easily they could 
have earned it. 

For a few days Brockie played his part of barman 
to perfection, selling wines and beer, the sale of 
spirits being prohibited in the Transvaal during the 
war. Then, all of a sudden, the manager noticed 
that his model barman was seized with ague, a pre- 
cursor of fever — and Komati Poort is a frightful 
fever hole. What now ? With chattering teeth 
Brockie himself makes a suggestion. "Give me 
some money," said he, "and I'll go over to the 
Portuguese side to buy whisky," " But the bridge 
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is gu.irded/' said the manager. "I'll square the 
sentry," answered Brockie. And oflF he crawls— 
didn't he have the ague terribly ! Moaning and 
miserable he approached the sentry and begs to be 
allowed over the bridge, just to get a little whisky 
for himself and his manager, who was seized with 
ague even worse than himself. He begged so 
piteously and promised the sentry such a grand 
share for himself, that with an injunction to return 
at once he was allowed to cross over. Brockie, be 
it known, had timed his ague and expedition very 
nicely — just when he knew that a train on the other 
side was ready to start for Lorenco Marques. And 
so over the bridge he crawled, and over the inter- 
vening ground, and when the sentry was out of sight, 
he ran, fresh and strong and healthy, till he reached 
the station. Never was man so quickly relieved of 
ague — it was a marvellous and quick cure. It must 
have affected Brockie's mind, however, for instead 
of returning at once and bringing the thirsty, long- 
ing sentry the whisky he had promised him, this 
absent-minded beggar of a fugitive took a seat in 
the train, and was whirled away to Delagoa Bay ! 
How could he be so forgetful I They say that oft 
in the silent midnight watches a sentry's impatient 
steps can be heard on the Komati bridge, and in 
between the curses deep and heavy, over the waters 
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of the river ever floats the sad refrain of the song 
that sentry sings : " Oh, where and oh, where has 
my whisky-bottle gone ? " And the crocodiles crawl 
out on the banks, and each one wipes a tear from 
the other's eye. Thus Brockie escaped. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

OUR INFORMATION BUREAU 

IT is hard enough to be a prisoner, but when an 
unfortunate prisoner, thirsting for news from 
the outside world, is compelled to be satisfied with 
the most unreliable and wilfully perverted statements, 
then indeed his lot is a most pitiable one I And 
such in very deed was our condition. 

The Transvaal Government allowed the publi- 
cation of no paper, except its own inspired organs. 
And these were two in number — the Standard and 
Digger^ News, and the Volksstem, published at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria respectively. These 
two papers were simply Government organs, and 
dared publish nothing the President or the Executive 
disapproved of. No independent judgment was 
allowed to be exercised in this unhappy country, 
no one dared offer adverse criticism. There is no 

free Press and no free speech. Any one who dared 
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say of and to the Government what, for instance, the 
South African News or 0ns Land in the Cape 
Colony published in every issue, would find himself 
within the four walls of a prison cell in no time. 
This muzzling of the Press was an egregious error 
on the part of the Republics, and a fruitful 
source of frightful evil. Let me mention only one 
result, already referred to. Every one knew that 
the statements of the above-mentioned papers were 
approved of by the authorities. Every intelligent 
reader soon found out that the majority of these 
statements — the war news especially— was frightfully 
and wilfully misleading, if not purely false. Both 
the papers and the Government continually invoked 
God's blessing, and expressed their belief in the 
righteousness of their cause. To what conclusion 
had the intelligent reader to come now ? " Our cause 
is just," so the authorities and the papers say — and 
yet these papers tell such horribly false tales, and 
the authorities allow this. A just caws^, bolstered 
up by disgraceful lies — surely something is wrong 
somewhere. No wonder that one result was this — 
public confidence was shaken ; no one knew what to 
believe. A medical gentleman— one of the Trans- 
vaal — said to me : "I do not read the papers any 
more. One cannot believe anything they say.'* 
'* But how can a professedly Christian Government 

18 
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allow such lies to be published, and, what is more, 
allow the papers to call their news official f" said I. 
''That is what I cannot understand/' said the 
doctor ; " something is radically wrong somewhere." 
And this opinion I have heard many a one express. 

No wonder that we poor prisoners pined for true 
news. And we got it too. Let me tell the reader 
how. 

During the first weeks of our imprisonment we 
were permitted to buy only the Volksstem, from 
whose disgraceful columns nothing could be culled 
but insult to our Queen and abuse of everything 
English. As for the war news — why, it was simply 
a farce. In a few weeks* time they had killed off 
thousands of British troops, whilst their own losses 
amounted to next to nothing. As an officer expressed 
it in verse — 

" Five thousand British now lie low, 
One Boer is wounded in the toe. 
Such is the news you learn to know 
In prison I " 

1 do not mean to say that our English and Colonial 
papers never told tall yarns. Oh no 1 But when 
they published a telegram from " Roberts to High 
Commissioner," giving the news of the war, then 
every one knew it was absolutely correct. What was 
official was true. And this was not the case in the 
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Transvaal. Extracts from the papers I have given 
before prove this sufficiently. After Churchill's 
escape the paper was forbidden us, and the idea vwis 
that we should be cut off entirely from all sources 
of information. What now ? Well, all we could do 
was to practise self-help. And it was done, itoo, 
most successfully. Let me mention instances. Now 
and then a relative or friend visited me, and from 
them I managed to get some information which I 
knew was always absolutely correct. Thus, e.g., in 
December already we learned that the Transvaal had 
to supply the Free State with food and money, as 
the resources of the latter State were practically 
exhausted. Up to the time of our removal to the 
second prison the Government allowed us to hire a 
cook, a Colonial coloured boy, who, unknown to the 
authorities, was a British subject. We provided him 
with money, and the old boy faithfully smuggled in 
the papers for us, even a Natal paper occasionally. 
How he managed to escape detection is a marvel, as 
he was searched both when he came and departed. 
One thing in his favour was this : he could put on a 
look of angelic innocence such as I have seldom 
seen before. And should a 2arp or gaoler warn 
him, or suggest only anything of this kind on his 
part| a look of injured innocence so perfect, so 
pathetic crept over old Johnnie's features that one 
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felt inclined to apologise for ever having been so 
cruel, so mean, as to suspect him. Old Johnnie was 
an old man, and used to slouch wearily and heavily 
through the streets as he came and went, and he 
pretended to be so deaf and stupid 1 Why 7 Ob, 
that was his cuteness, to listen to the conversation 
of the passers-by, and thus pick up threads of infor- 
mation. Arrived at our prison he detailed to us and 
others what he had culled during his peregrinations. 
And how we snatched at every straw 1 Yes, old 
Johnnie, you were a most successful newsmonger, 
and we always looked forward eagerly every morning 
to your Kaffir-grams I 

Another source of information was the Zarp him- 
self. Some of us were always prowling about hoping 
to pick up some of our guards' conversation and 
thus gather news. As the men spoke generally in 
Dutch, however, I was, perhaps, the most successful 
in obtaining Zarpigrams. I used to go out occa- 
sionally when I saw them talking excitedly and 
slowly walk past with a look on my face as if I were 
weighed down by deep thought on the most abstruse 
of philosophical problems, trying to solve the vexed 
question of the exact number of spirits that could 
find dancing space on the point of a needle, or some 
other problem of similar practical importance. All 
the time my ears were strained to catch up every 
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word, as only a news-hungering prisoner can strain 
his ears. And very often I did pick up some im- 
portant bits of news. Let me give a few. It was 
late one Sunday evening when I overheard a Zarp 
telling his companion that he had been in the 
church that night, where all the people were so 
deeply moved when the minister told them that 
Government had informed him that "up to Spion 
Kop the Boer losses in Natal were 500 killed." 
" Whatl" said the other, " 500 killed in Natal alone ? 
Is it not horrible ? " " Yes," repeated the first one, 
" 500 in Natal. And then the minister prayed so 
tenderly for the widows and the orphans." 

Now the papers had led us to believe that the 
losses had been very slight. Naturally my repetition 
of the news to the officers caused great sensation. 
Then I heard this too one day. Early in the year 
there were reports that the great General Joubert 
had been wounded, or was killed, or was dying. 
There was no certainty, it seems. Discussing the 
matter I heard a Zarp say to another, "Won't the 
Hollanders be glad if the General dies ? " " Yes," 
said the other, "they never hked him because he 
never could stand their underhand ways." Said the 
first speaker : " If General Joubert had had his way 
we never would have had the Hollander here, nor 
this terrible war." 
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Another source of information was the hospital. 
There was always a sick or a wounded officer in 
there, and till we were moved to the other place 
friends were allowed to see them. The matron and 
nurses and several of the attendants in hospital were 
exceedingly kind, and many of them sympathised 
heartily with our cause. They gave the invalids 
news and also papers, which we, when we visited 
the hospital, again casually became possessors of. 
And thus we were supplied with hospital-grams. 
And they were always more reliable than the news- 
paper telegrams — ^their sources were purer. But not 
always, as proves the following instance. At the 
time of the Spion Kop disaster I was in hospital 
myself unfortunately. When the first bits of news 
began to come in our gaoler came to my room in 
attendance on a visitor. When the latter had de- 
parted he told me, with a very serious face, that he 
had just come from the President, ^ho had read out 
to him the following telegram (I took it down at the 
time) : " British fleeing in all directions. Have 
killed 3,000 ; taken 2,000 prisoners ; still disarming ; 
will take 6,000 at least. Whole British army back 
over the Tugela ; 1,000 drowned in the river." Well, 
I challenge any American paper to tell a taller yam. 
Of course I was greatly moved by the frightful news. 
" And now," said I, panting with excitement, " what 
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will BuUer do?" "Well," said he, "the soldiers 
won't fight any more. The officers have turned 
their cannon on them, threatening to shoot if they 
do not advance. It is all up." " And how does the 
President take it ? " asked I anxiously, dreading the 
effect that this tale might have on the old man. " The 
tears are rolling down his eyes," said my gaoler, 
" and all he says is just this : ' God is good ; God is 
good.' " " Yes," thought I, for I dared not say it, 
"good in that He does not let an Ananias fate overtake 
you." Next morning I saw my friend again, and 
when I opened the subject of this Munchausen story 
he said, with a hangdog look, " There was a mistake 
in the wire ; about 200 prisoners only were taken." 
" And the killed and the drowned ? " I asked inno- 
cently, " was that correct ? " But he heard me not. 
A look so far, and withal so innocent, stole over his 
features that I could not repeat my question when 
he asked me so kindly, "And how are you this 
morning ? Much better ? " And thus the subject 
dropped. Only — and the reader anticipates my ques- 
tion — who told the fairy tale originally : the gaoler, 

the telegraphist, or the Pr ? But stop 1 Solve 

the riddle at your leisure. Let my story move on. 

Another source : a magistrate had been captured 
by the Boer forces in Zululand and brought to 
Pretoria, accompanied by his wife and little 
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daughter of about four years. Mr. Hignett, the 
magistrate, was quartered with us, whilst his wife 
and child stayed in a private boarding-house. A 
generous Government allowed Mrs. Hignett to come 
and see her husband once every two weeks in the 
gaoler's room and under his supervision* The 
brave lady, therefore, thought out a plan. She 
managed to convey to her husband in one of her 
visits a code of signals. She wrote out carefully 
what the different colours she should happen to 
wear would mean — colours of flowers and ribbons. 
For instance, white, with certain combinations, 
would mean good news from Ladysmith, and I 
with other combinations bad news, and so on. 
And thus she had planned a code for Natal, Free 
State, Kimberley, and Mafeking — a simple and 
effective one. Then, as she walked past the prison, 
her husband made a note of everything she wore, 
and decoded the message. Aye, and how we 
grouped round him to hear the news ! The brave 
lady and her dear little child passed by every day. 
How we looked foward to that coming ! Verily 
her visits were an angel's visits. But there was a 
sad side to it all the same. The sweetly little girlie 
was passionately fond of her father, and as they 
were such utter strangers her mother could not 
leave her alone at home, but always had to bring 
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her along. And then, whenever they passed our 
prison, the little one would burst out crying and 
stretch out her arms to her father so pathetically 
that we on-lookers, who had dear little ones far 
away, could not bear to witness the sight. It was 
heartrending. On the day we were taken to the 
new prison I was standing close to Mr. Hignett. 
His wife and child had managed, taking advantage 
of the crowd, to sidle up close to him. Before a 
Zarp could interfere the little one sprung forward 
and flung her arms round her father's neck, sobbing 
bitterly, moaning with broken voice, " Come home, 
Daddie; come home with us." It was a piteous 
sight. It brought a mist before many an eye. The 
guard grumbled a little, but allowed the father to 
hold his girl in his arms for a while and say a few 
words to the mother. Then came the goodbye and 
the tearing asunder. And as we moved off the last 
we heard was the bitter wail of the dear little girl. 
How our hearts ached I 

After a while, especially after our quarters had 
been shifted, did not the plucky butcher- and baker- 
boys smuggle in papers, and mumble the news to 
our soldier-cook as they delivered their wares ? All 
honour to those plucky fellows. Their butcher- and 
baker-grams were sources of great comfort and 
excitement too to us. 
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But now I must tell of the grandest achievement 
of all. It was in the month of December already 
that we noticed a gentleman, always accompanied 
by a couple of large dogs, passing cm- quarters 
regularly every day. He usually seemed greatly 
excited, whirling his walking-stick about his head 
most energetically. He was quickly known as the 
dog-man. At first we could not interpret his 
manoeuvres ; but soon we did. He wanted to draw 
our attention, and when he perceived that he had 
succeeded in doing it he sidled up as near the iron 
railings of our prison as he dared, and tried to 
impart information by emitting short, disjected 
sentences. Thus one would hear him grunt : " Keep 
heart ; things not so bad." " Battalions of troops 
coming.*' "White doing splendidly." " Can't touch 
Kimberley," " Little Mafeking makes them sit up," 
&c. Naturally after this discovery we eagerly 
watched for the advent of the dog-man and his dog- 
grams every day. But he grew bolder. In a little 
while he began signalling as he walked past with 
his stick and handkerchief, giving us the latest bits 
of news, informing us, too, who he was. Let 
me tell about this brave gentleman. His name is 
Patterson, and he was one of the chief clerks in the 
telegraph department. He is an old resident in the 
Transvaal and a burgher, but remained an English* 
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man in sympathies, and would not fight against his 
countrymen. As one of the chief clerks in the office 
he had ample opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the authentic news that came in from the 
front. He himself often had to decode cipher 
messages. And now his heart just yearned to give 
us the news. He began in the way I indicated, but 
did not stop there. Just opposite the Staats Model 
School, our prison, is another corner house, such as 
ours was. We knew not who lived there, but we 
could see the inhabitants were friendly, at all events. 
Imagine our surprise, then, when one day we saw 
our friend Patterson standing in the long passage of 
the opposite house signalling vigorously with a httle 
white flag. How excited we were 1 An ofi&cer — 
Captain Burrowes — immediately went inside and 
signalled back through the upper panes of the op- 
posite window. The lower window was of frosted 
glass, as it was a school. And this fact was of immense 
importance to us. Captain Burrowes could now get 
on a box and signal through the upper window, and 
thus escape detection by the guards. Aye, it was an 
immense scheme and an immense success 1 Our 
friend used to come three times a day, generally 
before our meals, to signal the latest. Captain 
Burrowes would then write the "wire" and hand 
it round as we sat at table. How our hearts beat t 
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What suppressed excitement reigned supreme 1 And 
when the news was good, as it generally was then 
(from February ist), how happy every face seemed 1 
Verily, many a day we almost forgot we were 
captives ; and there were days when the excitement 
caused by specially good news was painfully intense. 
Let me give an example of how well Patterson 
served us. Cronj^ surrendered at 7 a.m. on Majuba 
Day, February 27, 1900. At 1 1 a.m. our friend had 
signalled the news to us ! We knew it practically 
as soon as the President, and before the world knew 
anything ; yes, and days before the Transvaal people 
were told of it. Was it not grand ? We dared not 
let out that we knew, of course ; that would create 
suspicion. Nor could we openly show our elation. 
But in our rooms and corridors many a pathetic 
scene was enacted. We pressed one another's 
hands silently, but firmly. Tear-dimmed eyes 
looked into others suspiciously misty. " God save 
the Queen" we said as we joined hands, and 
hummed softly as we walked about. 

Aye, such experiences must be gone through, 
lived through. One cannot describe them. 
Reader, you cannot understand what all this was 
to us, for you were free. We were prisoners, and 
that made all the difference. I can still see my 
good friend, Captain Burrowes, quietly, solemnly 
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stalk up to our little prison corner, where I used to 
sit at my little table, and with solemn voice tell me 
the latest before it was made public. How happy, 
how amusing he always was ! Yes, Captain, we will 
not forget one another in a hurry ; will we ? Let 
me give one of Patterson's telegrams. On Friday, 
February i6th, he signalled : " Kitchener relieved 
Kimberley. Hurrah 1 Last night at midnight our 
(Boer) telegraph clerk reported ' British are on us 
and we fled with General de la Rey.' Hurrah ! Just 
had bottle of fizz on it ! " And this we received at 
eight o'clock in the morning 1 

But better still. Patterson was getting so reckless 
in his desire to help us, that we had to ask him to 
be more careful. His coming up so often, during 
the day especially, we thought would create 
suspicion. Imagine what the brave fellow did 
then ? He taught the daughters of the gentleman 
living in the house, Mr. CuUingworth, flag- 
signalling. And every one can understand our 
enthusiasm when one morning we saw the ladies 
signalling away bravely. Their little sister stood 
outside in the garden on the qui vive for Zarps and 
detectives or other passers-by. And it was most 
interesting and amusing to us to watch how quietly 
and cutely the little girl gave warning of the 
approach of any one. 
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Then came a sad day. Just when we were being 
shifted to our new quarters both Patterson and 
CuUingworth were commandeered to go to the front. 
We afterwards learned that both were imprisoned 
for refusing to fight, and released only when 
Lord Roberts entered Pretoria, The young ladies 
signalled before we left that they would still try to 
give us news. And several times, when there was 
good news, they strolled past the prison fences, 
signalling with their handkerchiefs. Soon, how- 
ever, this became impracticable, as nobody was 
allowed within half a mile of our premises. The 
end had then fortunately already come within sight, 
however. An amusing episode every day was the 
arrival of the Volksstem, which we were now again 
allowed to buy. We found that as a rule the Dutch 
part contained more and better war news than the 
English columns of the paper. On its arrival, 
therefore, a large circle was generally formed 
around me, whilst I translated the Dutch columns. 
This was always an interesting event, causing 
great amusement— especially the correspondence 
column — but also disgust and indignation. 

The doctor who visited us in our new prison was 
a Hollander, a courteous and kindly gentleman. 
From him I managed to draw scraps of information 
whilst talking about mutual acquaintances in 
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Holland, and in Utrecht especially, and whilst 
consulting him about a headache that was going to 
come, or an indigestion that might ensue given 
certain conditions, or a certain undetectable and 
unlocalised pain. Yea, I did often succeed in 
pumping the good medico thoroughly dry. Such 
is the news one learns to know in prison 1 

AH honour to the brave Patterson and the brave 
CuUingworths. Is it wonder that the officers made 
them a handsome presentation after Pretoria's 
occupation ; that Lord Roberts publicly thanked 
them for their brave deed, and took tea with the 
CuUingworths in their home ? Is it wonder ? 
Were they not most brave and daring ? Remember 
detection would have meant horrible punishment. 
Once more, then, all honour to these brave hearts 1 ' 
They will never know how they helped us to 
bravely wait and hope till the sun of victory once 
more brightly illumined us I Such was our infor- 
mation bureau I 

» I have since learnt that her Majesty the Queen has 
suggested to Lord Roberts that their brave act shall be 
officially taken notice of. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE BRITISH OFFICER AND HIS PASTIME 

EVER since I was a college lad, many years ago, 
I have been a keen cricketer. In those days 
the matches of the season were the Western Province 
V, Garrison matches. How well I remember them ; 
how keenly we enjoyed them ! And ever since then 
I have known military ofi&cers. In late years, up in 
the north, in Bechuanaland and Rhodesia, I learned to 
know more of the brave men who helped open up 
the country and build the Empire there, and many 
were the friendships I formed. And now I have for 
many months been a fellow-prisoner of the British 
ofi&cer. I have lived with him under the same roof, 
I have come in daily contact with him, and learnt to 
know him intimately. And from the very bottom of 
my heart I say I have learnt to respect and value 
and love him. The British officer is a gentleman 

and a fine one withal. His self-restraint, his 
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resourcefulness, his in many cases splendid intel- 
lectual development, his invariable courtesy, his 
kindness, his courage, have taught me honestly and 
fervently to admire him. What the officers were to 
me during my term of imprisonment I can never 
forget and never repay. Is it wonder that bonds of 
firm and intimate friendship were laid between us ? 
Aye, I love to recall their names and faces, and the 
many, many happy and profitable hours we spent 
together. I came among them a stranger, but in a 
few minutes' time I felt I had been admitted into 
their circle and been made one of them. I am not 
an Englishman ; I belong to a different race. But 
the bond of a common loyalty and a common 
suffering drew us together and soon made us firm 
and fast friends. Thrown together day and night, 
character study becomes inevitable, and I believe 
that a prisoner sooner lays bare his inmost 
peculiarities, exhibiting his weaknesses especially, 
than any other man does. We thus had ample time 
to learn really to know one another. And there is 
now but one conviction in my mind — one impression 
— ^the British officer is a fine man I One cannot but 
admire and appreciate his loyalty to his Queen, his 
commanding officer, his regiment, his profession; 
nor his pluck and daring under the most trying 
circumstances. And yet he is kind and tender like 

19 
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a woman. I have seen him with his sick and 
wounded comrades in hospital ; I have heard him 
speak with deep concern of his captured men, and 
seen him contribute most lil)erally, so that the 
suffering soldier might obtain some comfort and 
food. (The officers collected amongst themselves 
more than ;^8oo for this purpose.) I have been ill 
myself when amongst them, and experienced their 
kindly solicitude and care. I thus speak from 
experience. And I say again unhesitatingly — ^and I 
hold my opinion against all comers — ^the British 
officer is a splendid man. I do not say that he is 
perfect, that he never makes a mistake. No 1 But 
as a man he takes a tremendous amount of beating, 
and as an officer I know of no one I would follow 
more readily or trust more entirely. The mistakes 
made, as far as I could gather, must be put down as 
the result of a defective military system, and not as 
the fault of the individual. Almost invariably the 
captive officer was the victim of such defect, and not 
the originator of his misfortune. 

For all this I honour the British officer. Like a 
brave man he spoke kindly and appreciatingly of a 
brave foe. There never was a word of bluster or 
brag. When Commandant-General Joubert died 
there was as genuine mourning and sympathy 
amongst the officers as if he had been one of their 
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own officers. The relatives of the great general felt 
this and appreciated it highly. I have heard critics 
who pass a different verdict on the British ofi&cer. 
For such I have but one answer : You have not been 
his fellow-prisoner for seven months ; you do not 
know him. 

How such men spent their time in prison it would 
be interesting to know. Let me add to what I have 
written before on this point. 

In the Model School we had a beautifully fitted 
out gymnasium. In this classes practised regularly 
every day, whilst outside there was just room enough 
for a game of rounders in the afternoon. Walks 
round and round the building made up the balance 
of our physical exercise. 

The new prison had larger grounds outside, so that 
there was room for a little cricket with empty tins for 
wickets and walking-sticks for bats. Many and 
grand were the matches we played. There was also 
space for a game of hockey in the afternoons, a game 
which afforded the onlookers more pleasure, I think, 
than the participators. Here, too, the walk round 
the yard was one of fully 600 yards, so that the 
exercise was a pleasurable one. In the Model 
School, as well as in this place, we had classes — for 
instance, I conducted a large Dutch class, whilst 
others of the officers had French classes. There 
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was even a law class, and I am proud to say that 
with the kindly and able help of Lieutenant Adv. 
Galhvcy, of Natal, I finished Justinian's " Institutes," 
and did not find it dull reading at all. I am proud 
too of my Dutch pupils — many a one of the officers 
having obtained great proficiency in that language. 
Oh, the happy hours we thus spent in study and 
sport I Shall 1 ever forget them, or the officers, my 
pupils ? No, my dear friends, no I 

We also had a great deal of music, especially in 
the evening, after we were allowed to buy the organ 
I referred to. Some of the officers and myself pro- 
vided the music, whilst the others, seated in the large 
dining-hall, read or studied, or wrote or played 
whist and chess, &c. There were moments, during 
such nights, when our songs, old friends of days ago, 
called up memories sweet and tender, memories of 
home and loved ones far away. In our new premises 
we had much less comfort than in the former ones, 
consequently, as far as possible, we lived outside, and 
the improvised tents made of blankets and large 
umbrellas dotted over the yard presented a scene 
most unique and interesting. No longer having the 
use of the gymnasium we formed a Sandow class for 
dumb-bell practice. Our instructor, a very efficient 
and stern one, was Lieutenant-Adjutant HilL Some 
fifty of us belonged to this class, and the advantages 
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we derived from this exercise were inestimable. 
Many of the officers pursued other avocations also. 
You would, for instance, see one with a rod and a 
thread and a bent pin, patiently sitting over a hole 
in the ground, fishing for mice or spiders or snakes. 
Many a snake was caught, under tremendous excite- 
ment, but never a one by the military fisherman. 
The skinning of the snake and the curing of its skin 
afforded pastime and excitement for many a one 
during many a day. During the night, too, there 
often was excitement. An officer would dream of 
rats, jump up, stick in hand, ready for the fray, and 
kick up such a general row that the whole show was 
awake in no time. No rat was to be found, of course, 
and all went to bed again, but this time without say- 
ing good-night to one another. In fact, dire threats 
of vengeance were uttered on that dreamy officer 
should he see a rat again. Thus, with laughter and 
song, though these came from heavy hearts, and 
were but a cloak to cover our deep-felt misery and 
dejection, we tried to cheer one another and get the 
heavy wheels of Time's chariot to roll on. 

Our greatest excitement, however, came towards 
the end of our imprisonment. We started a news- 
paper. Lord Rosslyn was appointed editor, several 
of us receiving appointments on his staff. We called 
our paper the Gram. Why ? asks the reader. For 
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this reason. In a former chapter I related what 
sources of information we had. The reader will 
remember the telegrams we got — ^the Kaflfir-grams, 
the butcher-grams, the baker-grams, the hospital- 
grams, &c. This is why we called our paper the 
Gram — the name carried so many suggestions, and 
brought back so many pleasant memories of most 
exciting experiences. The production of this paper 
gave tremendous work to the publishers, and great 
excitement to the public — ^the prison public. We 
had to buy paper and hectographs, and then dis- 
tribute the work amongst the assistants and thus 
produce the paper. The first number appeared on 
the 1 2th of May, and was really a most creditable 
production. The illustrations, I make bold to say, 
will compare favourably with the cartoons and 
pictures of any published paper I know. Two full 
numbers of the paper were published, and the third 
number was well in hand when the memorable 5th 
of June came — the day whereon Lord Roberts 
entered Pretoria. I am glad to say that the hard 
work of editor and writers will not be lost, for Lord 
Rosslyn intends producing a facsimile of the pub- 
lished numbers. The smartest bit of work in con- 
nection with our paper was this, I think, and it says 
a great deal for the business instincts of the officers. 
We made our caterer advertise in the paper. He 
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was the only advertiser, and we gave him a full page 
for the sum of ;^5 sterling. And the only readers of 
that advertisement were the prisoners of war, who 
knew more than enough about our caterer. The 
good man, however, tumbled to the idea, when we 
proposed it and, I trust, has thus immortalised him- 
self. 

I must not forget to refer to another pastime we 
had. It was the chess tournaments. Many of the 
ofi&cers were keen chess-players, but with the arrival 
of Captain Duhan we received in our midst a 
veritable demon of chess. He played three or four 
partners blindfolded, and beat them all. In fact 
nobody could touch him. His being so keen on 
the game, inspired others also, and many was the 
chess tournament organised and great the excite- 
ment caused. 

The reader will thus see that we did not fritter 
away our time, nor were we lazy boys. I am sure 
many an ofi&cer with me during those tedious 
months remembered with gratitude a father and a 
mother who had incited us to study when we were 
youngsters, or a teacher and college professor who 
had inspired us with a love of learning. Verily, but 
for the literary attainments possessed by so many of 
us, the scholarship and love of knowledge, time 
would indeed have been a chain dragging us down 
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into the dq>ths of despondency and hopelessness. 
Now we could set at defiance carping care and 
horrible despair. The poets and the novelists, the 
historians and the philosophers, all brought of 
their rich stores to comfort us and make us 
patient and strong and brave. Thus the British 
officer, gentleman and scholar, passed his time in 
prison. And I shall always account it a great 
privilege and an honour that for many months my 
lot was cast in with such men — so loyal, brave, and 
true.' 

* Since writing the above I have been informed of an 
article recently written in Scribne/s (I think) by Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis. I blushed for very shame when I 
read it— shame that a well-known writer could descend to 
such meanness, and tell such abominable falsehoods. The 
charges he brings against the British officers — prisoners of 
war— are absolutely false. I say this most emphatically 1 



CHAPTER XXXVII 



FREE 



I AM coming near to the end of my story now. 
On the 1 2th of May, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, our gaoler came to our quarters accom- 
panied by two policemen, and beckoning me aside, 
said to me, " Would you like to change your quarters, 
Mr. Hofmeyr?" I answered, "I am very com- 
fortable here, and do not know if the change you 
propose will be an improvement." 

" Well," said he, " would you prefer going home 
to staying here ? " 

I looked at him and said, '' Don't mock a man 
who has been a prisoner seven months. Don't 
speak to me of home, when I have almost begun to 
think that I will never see it again." 

" No," said he, "I am not mocking you. You are 
going to be liberated to-day — ^now, to-day; and I 
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have come to pack your luggage for you and to 
take you out." 

I felt the man was speaking the truth, and I can 
never forget the wistful feeling that rushed over 
my heart. I sat down on my little bed and verily 
gasped for breath. My head was in a whirl and 
I felt as if I could fall down. One of the officials 
offered me a glass of water, and in a kindly voice 
said, " Come, Mr. Hofmeyr, we will help you pack 
and take you away." 

The news spread like wildfire, and in a moment 
my little lager, as we called it, was surrounded by 
the officers, every one congratulating me with the 
good news. And now a scene of bustle ensued— 
the policemen packing everything belonging to me 
and examining everything to prevent my taking out 
sealed letters and documents. Perceiving this, I 
really thought that now my newspaper cuttings, my 
manuscripts, and other trifles precious to me though 
obnoxious to the authorities would be taken away 
from me. Fortunately, through a little proper mani- 
pulation and juggling, I managed to get all my 
valuables safe in the pormanteau. But now came 
another trouble; round about me I saw on the faces 
of many an officer an eager look, interpreting the 
question, " Can you take out letters for me ? " The 
most eager amongst these was Lord Rosslyn, whose 
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entreating look; as he came up to congratulate me, 
told me how anxious he was to get away his copy. 
What to do now ? They planned and I planned. 
I managed to signal to several of the friends that 
they should place their letters and documents under 
the pillow on my bed. They did so without being 
noticed. And then, when the packing was over, I 
said to my guards, " Gentlemen, I am going on a 
long journey, you will allow me to change first 
before I start ? " they kindly acquiesced, and 
turned their backs on me whilst I withdrew into 
my little red-baized recess to change. Whilst doing 
so I put on my football sweater, though the day 
was a fairly warm one. But it was done with a 
purpose. As I drew it over my head I slipped 
underneath the letters and papers under my pillow, 
thus finding a secure hiding-place for them between 
my body and the garment. I emerged rather stouter 
than when I entered my little sanctum, but for- 
tunately nobody noticed it, and I escaped detection. 
Then up came Lord Rosslyn with a biscuit tin : 
" My dear Hofmeyr, do take these biscuits with you, 
you'll need them on the way." I hesitated at first, 
not suspecting the dodge. But when he so kindly 
pressed the gift on me, his eyes winking most mys- 
teriously, I suspected, and most gratefully accepted 
the welcome present. Yes, it was a biscuit tin, but 
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a good deal more document than biscuit inside. 
But the noble lord's kind attentions did not cease 
there. He would re-arrange my dressing-case for 
me, paying particular attention to my slippers. And 
whilst doing so he, inadvertently of course, slipped 
a box of matches into one slipper I Now, no guard 
would object to your putting a box of matches into 
a portmanteau I And then my friend came to me, 
managing to whisper into my ear whilst others talked 
around me, " Look in your slipper." I caught the 
whisper ; I understood his meaning. There were 
matches inside that box, but more letters and papers 
cleverly rolled up into the smallest space, and thus 
I emerged from the prison in possession of many 
home messages and much precious copy. 

The parting on that happy though sad day I 
shall never forget. When all the packing and smug- 
gling was over, we gathered in our big dining-room. 
In a broken voice I tried to convey my heartfelt 
thanks to my fellow-prisoners. They had all been 
so kind to me, so sympathising, that when I look 
back upon those months to-day, I feel I can never 
sufficiently value their kindness nor ever repay my 
fellow-prisoners what they had done unto me. I 
spoke a few words of goodbye, and then we shook 
hands. Every one had a kind word and a good 
wish. I could not speak any more. When the 
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hearty handshaking was over the ofificers filed out 
to the gate on the other side of which lay freedom. 
And when I emerged, the last of all, they had formed 
up in a double line, and in between I walked through. 
There was a hearty " God bless you," from every one, 
and as I passed through the gates a ringing chorus 
was raised, " For he's a jolly good fellow." I had 
my last look, as I turned round once more, my last 
wave of the hand to the friends I loved so well, and 
off we drove to the railway station. It was a glad 
day for me, and yet I felt very sad. Truly I have 
much reason gratefully to remember the British 
ofificers. 

Having signed a declaration that I would not take 
up arms against the Republic, I was taken to the 
railway station and provided with a ticket for 
Delagoa Bay — a ticket and nothing more — and the 
journey was one of thirty-six hours. And this 
brings me to the relation of a most pleasing 
incident. I have all along said how I admire and 
respect the genuine burgher. Let me give an illus- 
tration confirming my belief. I was put into the 
train, as I mentioned, without a penny in my pocket 
and without food for a long journey. I sat in the 
corner of the carriage trying to realise that I was 
free, when an old burgher, whose name I do not 
know, passed by me, and to throw the bystanders 
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off the scent pretended to be in a great rage with 
me, speaking gruffly and harshly. But in between 
came this question, "Have you any money with 
you ? " My answer was, " No." He walked away, 
came back again, and, speaking as before, again 
managed to drop the question, "Have you any 
food ? " Again I answered, " No." The old gentle- 
man walked up the platform, spluttered and raged, 
all to avert suspicion, of course, and then passed me 
again, very deftly dropped two sovereigns into my 
lap. That is just the genuine old burgher all over, 
and I need not say how deeply this kind deed 
touched me. A few acquaintances were on the 
platform, and after a last goodbye the train steamed 
away. 

Let me tell of another pleasing experience. I 
was sent out in charge of a policeman. I may state 
here that Mr. Hallewell, a newspaper correspondent, 
was also released that day, and that we travelled 
together. The policeman in charge of us, in the 
course of conversation, found out that I was an old 
friend of his father, who lived in the Cape Colony. 
Years ago I had been able to show his father some 
trifling kindness, and now the son tells me that his 
father has always spoken of me with great gratitude 
and love. " And for his sake now, Mr. Hofmejrr/' 
said the policeman, "how can I look upon you 
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otherwise than a friend ? I am your servant, not 
your guard." And indeed the man was true to his 
word, showing me the utmost courtesy and kind- 
ness, till he left me at Komati Poort on the border. 
How wonderfully the bread one casts on the water 
sometimes comes back again ! The same thing 
happened at Komati Poort in the Customs Office. 
To our surprise we heard that there too we 
were to be searched, and I made sure that all 
our manoeuvring was in vain, for they would now 
discover everything. But what happened ? When 
I entered the ofi&ce the official behind the counter 
looked up and greeted me by name with a kindly 
smile, telling me how glad he was of my release. 
I apologised for not remembering him, and asked 
his name. "No, you won't remember me. It is 
so long since we met, but you will remember the 
little boy, R., who was your pupil twenty-five 
years ago in the South African College, Cape 
Town. You were kind to me then, and I have 
never forgotten it." I remembered, of course, and 
thanked him for his kind words, and then came 
up for examination. " Search you, Mr. Hofmeyr ? " 
said my pupil of years ago. " No, certainly not ! " 
and with that he jumped over the counter, chalked 
my boots, and made me pass out with all my 
luggage and papers. I am sure he could not under* 
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stand how heartily and gratefully I then thanked 
him for his courtesy. 

Our train then crossed Komati Bridge, passed 
the White Beacon — the boundary between the 
Transvaal and Portuguese territory — ^and I was 
free. Oh, the sensations of that moment I Seven 
months of durance vile, months of disappointment 
and uncertainty, but months too full of experience 
and instruction and useful information — these had 
now passed by. I could once more go where I 
pleased ; no guard, no gun barred the way. How 
blue the sky seemed, how glorious the sun, how 
green the fields, how sweet the running waters — ^for 
I was free I But pen cannot describe a liberated 
prisoner's sensations. Enough that Hallewell and I 
grasped one another's hands and from the bottom 
of our hearts said, with loud and joyful voice, "God 
Save the Queen I " 

We reached Delagoa Bay on Sunday night the 
13th, receiving great kindness from many of the 
English residents there, and in a few days' time 
sailed for Natal on the Umbria. I'll never forget 
the afternoon whereon we sailed. The big steamer 
was crowded with refugees from Johannesburg days 
before the hour of sailing. We went on board on 
Wednesday afternoon. It was a beautiful day, and 
the sea was gloriously calm. The big steamer was 
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riding at anchor some eight or ten miles out in the 
bay. Many passengers left by tug-boat that after- 
noon, and I, accompanied by several friends from 
Delagoa Bay, sailed with the last little steam tug 
that went out to the vessel. The few days I had 
spent at Delagoa Bay were to me like a dream. I 
had telegraphed to my fellow-prisoners in Pretoria, 
and written to them, and tried to realise in every 
way that I was free. And yet it seemed impossible. 
The first morning I awoke in Lorenco Marques I 
looked out through the window for the guards with 
their guns. I found them not, and it was strange to 
me. When you have lived seven months surrounded 
day and night by armed guards the change from 
captivity to liberty cannot be taken in all at 
once. 

So it was with me. I was as in a dream when 
we sailed for the Umbria on the Wednesday after- 
noon, and I am not ashamed to say that, as our 
tug-boat steamed under the Union Jack, gracefully 
clinging in that bright afternoon to its flagstaff, 
my emotions overpowered me. I seized hold of 
my companion's arm, and as tears trickled down 
my face, I huskily said to him, "Thank God, I 
am free once more ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 



AFTBSWARDS 



OS Frkby morning before the break of day, the 
Umbria dropped andior in Port Natal, and 
90on aflenrards I was on shore and amongst friends 
again. I need not say what a pleasure it was to 
hear the news, to talk over the events of the war, 
and to discuss matters in general. The dinner 
given me by ttie friends in the Club that evening, 
and the pleasant hours we spent together went far 
to compensate me for the trouble and trials now 
fortunately over. Amon^ the friends I then was 
introduced to I cannot forget Mr. James Bailey, 
M.P. He and his wife had come out on a visit 
to the Colony, drawn thither by the fact that two of 
their sons were fitting for their Queen and that 
one had just before been made prisoner (I may 
here mention that the other son had also been 

wounded very severely). I met Mr. Bailey after- 
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wards again in Cape Town, and am glad to say that 
when I went north to the Transvaal I managed 
to get letters through for him to his prisoner son. 
On my arrival in Cape Town I was immediately 
and very kindly asked by his Excellency the 
Governor if I would like to go back to the Trans- 
vaal to assist in the work of pacification. I at once 
consented to this, for my heart yearned for the 
people who were fighting under wrong impressions, 
urged on by false statements. Entering the Imperial 
Service, I was then immediately sent to the Western 
Transvaal, to join General Baden-Powell. I may 
here state that on my arrival at Zeerust, the very 
place where I was imprisoned. Lord Edward Cecil, 
the Imperial Commissioner of the Western Trans- 
vaal, appointed me his Assistant. He very kindly 
soon afterwards granted me three months' leave of 
absence. And when these have expired I hope to 
resume my duties, having only one object in view — 
the pacification of the conquered burghers. My 
one hope is that under the beneficent and generous 
rule of England all of them may very soon be 
happier and more prosperous than ever before. 

Before I detail any of my experiences in Zeerust, 
however, I would like to relate a few other incidents. 
The last year has been to me so full of coincidences 
and experiences, so full of woe as well as weal, that 
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I sometimes really fancy that I am dreaming. I 
left Natal for the Cape on the little steamer Umvoii. 
We met with exceedingly rough weather inmiediately 
after leaving on Sunday morning. Almost every 
passenger had fallen ill, and I was one of the few 
who escaped. I was sitting in the smoking-room that 
Sunday evening after dinner chatting with the ship's 
doctor. The ship was plunging and rolling madlyi 
and we were alone. We must both of us have 
dozed away at about eight o'clock, I think. At nine 
I woke and saw the doctor, who was sitting next 
to me, apparently sleeping in his corner of the sofa. 
I dropped off to sleep, again to be rudely awakened 
at about 10.30 by a rush of water through the door 
of the smoking-room right over us. I started up, 
shook the salt water off my overcoat, and looked 
around me. The doctor was still sleeping. I 
wondered at this, and instinctively put out my hand 
to touch his. It was icy cold I He was sleeping his 
last sleep I With a placid smile on his face the old 
gentleman lay back in his corner. Never a muscle 
had moved, and no struggle had taken place, as his 
spirit passed away. I called the captain and the 
first officer, and gently we laid him aside, till on the 
following morning the body was solemnly com- 
mitted to the deep. I was spared, he was taken! 
God knows best I Naturally this event cast a gloom 
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over all the passengers, a gloom that was dispelled 
partially only when we dropped anchor in Table 
Bay. There I left the vessel, and it was then that 
I was asked to proceed northwards again. 

Passing through Kimberley, visiting the scenes of 
the great battles fought in its vicinity, I reached 
Mafeking on the 2nd of July. And here let me 
relate a most pleasant coincidence — let me call it 
the " Story of ray watch." As I mentioned in the 
beginning of my book, it was looted from me on 
the day when I was made prisoner, almost eight 
months before. Of course I never expected to see 
that watch again. But what happened ? While 
still in Cape Town I received a letter from a gentle- 
man in Port Elizabeth, asking me for information 
about some of my fellow - prisoners who were 
friends of his. I answered him, but before my 
letter reached Port Elizabeth this gentleman, who 
was a Transvaal refugee from the district of Zeerust, 
had left for Mafeking, whither my letter followed 
him. This is the first chapter. Now for the 
second. I arrived at Mafeking late on Monday 
night, July 2nd. My good friend the host of the 
Mafeking Hotel informed me that his place was 
crowded, and that he could give me a room to 
myself only on the following day, if I did not object 
to share a room for the night with another guest. 
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Of course I had no objections, and my friend 
showed me my room. As he left me he wished me 
good-ni|;ht, mentioning my name. My room-mate 
hereupon at once sat up in his bed and asked me if 
I were a relative or an acquaintance of Mr. Adrian 
Hofmeyr. I informed him that I happened to be 
the very man. Imagine my surprise when he then 
told me that he was the man who had written 
to me from Port Elizabeth and that my answer, 
forwarded to him from there, had reached Mafeking 
that very morning. 

Of course we were at once old friends and related 
our experiences to one another. I told him all 
about my capture, mentioning what was taken from 
me that day, including my gold watch. Then we 
slept. The next morning this gentleman, who 
owned property in Mafeking, visited the people who 
were living in his house, and amongst others told 
them of our wonderful meeting the night before. 
When he mentioned my name, the lady of the house 
said, ** But I have seen that name lately somewhere. 
Where can it be ? " Thinking the matter over a 
little while it all came back to her, and this is her 
story. " On the day of the relief of Mafeking, when 
the soldiers were pursuing the Boer commando, 
a Kaffir boy in my husband's service picked up in 
the Boer lager a gold watch. The boy was a driver 
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of one of the gun-wagons, and in the hurry of their 
departure one of the Boers — very likely the one who 
had taken it originally — must have dropped the watch 
in his flight. The boy brought it to me and asked 
me to keep it for him. And this is how I remember 
the name, it is in the watch.'* My friend came back 
to me about luncheon time, with a broad smile on 
his face, saying, " Open your hand, Mr. H., and I'll 
drop something into it." I did so, and the reader 
can imagine my surprise when once more I saw 
my valued watch, a present given me twenty years 
before, on the 2nd of July I I need not say that 
many and hearty were the congratulations, showered 
upon me by my friends, on this extraordinary piece 
of good luck. 

But my good fortune did not end there. On my 
arrival at Zeerust the very next day, and on my telling 
the friends at dinner this remarkable story, Lord 
Edward said to me, " Extraordinary I Have you 
lost anything else we might find, perhaps ? " Jokingly 
I said, " Oh yes, there is my beautiful little American 
organ and my music, which I would like to see back 
again." Lord Edward then remarked, " Well, we'll 
tell a detective about it to-morrow and send him out 
with a party to scour the country." I looked on the 
matter as a joke and never thought of it again. 
Imagine my siu-prise, therefore, when on the very 
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next evening a detective officer came to me, followed 
by two men carr)'ing ray little organ. His story was 
that he had been sent out that morning by the 
Commissioner to see what he could find out. He 
proceeded at once to a lager of tents occupied by 
women whose husbands were still fighting. On 
arri\*al there he made investigations and found that 
the occupants of the lager were meditating a big 
bonfire of all looted articles in the camp, for the 
purpose of destroying all trace thereof. The 
detective then searched, found my little organ intact, 
and thus saved it in the very nick of time. Many 
were the friends standing around me when I opened 
the box, set up the instrument and caressingly 
touched the keys. I need hardly say that the very 
first chords interpreted the tender refrain of " Auld 
Lang Syne." I now felt sure that some day or other 
I should get my music back as well. But I was not 
prepared for the following. Driving out in the 
district on official work the very next day, I came 
upon a deserted farm. Whilst my horses were 
resting I entered the house and found that one 
room had evidently been used as an office during 
the siege of Mafeking. Papers and telegrams were 
lying inches thick on the floor. These I turned up 
and read just to while away an idle half-hour. 
Imagine my surprise, therefore, when, on turning 
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over a big heap of papers in the corner, 1 came upon 
a large packet of music, and on the top corner of 
every song there stood my initials clear as daylight 1 
Having found these valued articles again, I can 
honestly say that I regret the loss of others, infinitely 
more valuable, but very slightly. 

My return to Zeerust, however, afforded me much 
greater pleasure than this even. Did it not bring 
me back to the friends who so generously stood by 
me during the dark seven weeks of my imprison- 
ment there ? Above all, did it not give me the 
opportunity of once again gripping the hand of my 
dear friend, the brave Doctor Blake ? I arrived in 
Zeerust late in the evening, but it took me a few 
minutes only to run up to his house — that house 
that held so many touching memories — to see him 
and his home circle. The small hours of the 
morning had already come before we parted for the 
night, and it took us days to say merely the half of 
what we wanted to say to one another. Yes, it was 
to me indeed an inexpressible pleasure and honour 
once more to be the guest of my kind friends. And 
once more must I say, " God bless them." 

I found in the Zeerust prison many Boer 
prisoners, and amongst them my gaoler and several 
of my guards. The tables were now reversed. I 
visited them, I asked them what I could do for them, 
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and gave them the luxuries they wished to have. 
They did not expect it, and were a little nervous 
about the future when they heard I had come back 
to Zeerust Then I talked the matter over with 
Lord Edward, and we came to the conclusion that 
if these men would take the oath of neutrality they 
could be released. I saw them again, told them of 
this, and asked them if they were willing to take that 
oath. They all consented, and then heard the 
glorious news, " You are free." I could see that the 
men felt thoroughly astonished. One turning to me 
said, "We expected that you had come to be avenged 
on us for our cruel treatment of you." My answer 
was, " You are right. I have come for that purpose. 
I have taken my revenge, and it is sweet I It is this, 
you are free I Thus a British subject takes vengeance 
on his enemies. Remember that." 

Aye, reader, this is what I sincerely trust the great 
British Empire will do all over the Transvaal and 
Free States — show the people that we are not their 
enemies but their friends. My heartfelt prayer is 
that England may so rule the newly conquered 
territories that from north to south, we all, Dutch 
Africanders or whoever we are, may fall in love with 
the grand British constitution, the shadow of whose 
flag spells the magic word Liberty. That time, I 
fervently trust, is not far distant. It will come very 
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soon if all her Majesty's subjects, both those in the 
old country and those in the South African Colonies, 
join hands and labour with heart and soul in the 
grand, the divine task, of pacification. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

CX)XCLUSIOX 

1HAVE been free some months now. I look 
back on the time of my captivity with mixed 
feehngs. There were moments, whilst in prison, 
when bitter feelings of anger took possession of my 
heart. But they passed away very quickly. I 
could not but feel intense sympathy and keen 
sorrow for the terrible mistakes that had resulted 
in that frightful catastrophe for the two Republics. 
I have written about my experiences, and some- 
times used hard words. I did so because I had 
to tell the truth, and because I wrote when the 
impressions made upon me by what I had under- 
gone were fresh in the mind. More often I wrote 
with a heart full of sorrow for a misguided people, 
for I had learned to know how shamefully the 
burghers had been misled and deceived. I cannot 

pity the Government that caused all this. It ought 

300 
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to have known better. It ought not to have 
allowed foreign, inimical, selfish counsels to sway 
its deliberations. Oh, the mistakes that were made 
and the chances that were lost 1 Now I am per- 
suaded there is but one course to be adopted in 
the future — our gracious Queen must rule from 
the Zambezi down to the Table Mountain. And 
my heartfelt prayer is that the British Government 
may send out to rule over the country such ex- 
ponents of British fair play and justice, of British 
rule and power, that the subjects of the newly- 
conquered territories, like those of her Majesty in 
the Cape Colony and Natal, may soon find out that 
after all the greatest blessing that can come over 
us in South Africa is to be subjects of our Empress- 
Queen. 

South Africa is a beautiful country. Its climate 
is unequalled, its resources illimitable, its possi- 
bilities unfathomable. And therefore we stretch 
out hands across the sea and ask for the love and 
sympathy and the generosity of the conqueror to 
the conquered. Then, very soon the day will 
come which will make South Africa the brightest 
gem in the Queen's crown. Then the horrors and 
the sufferings of the present war will be forgotten, 
and from Rhodesia in the north to Cape Colony 
in the south, from Natal in the east to Bechuana- 
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land in the west, in the Vaal River and Orange 
River Colonies, everywhere peace and harmony and 
brotherhood and prosperity will reign. May that 
glorious morning dawn soon. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

By ODYSSEUS. 

One vol^ demy Svo., with Maps^ i6s. 

This important book, by an author whose knowledge of his subject 
would at once be recognised were his name upon the title-page^ will, 
it is hoped, take rank as a standard work of reference on Turkey and 
the Eastern Question. After an amusing introduction, the book opens 
with an historical sketch on South-Eastern Europe before and after the 
Turkish conquest. Then follows an account of the Turks themselves, 
their origin and nomadic character, their language, their political and 
social organization. Considerable space is devoted to Mohamme- 
danism, the most important influence to which the Turk is subjected, 
and to the position of the Orthodox Church. The work then proceeds 
to work out the details of Turkish rule in chapters on the Greeks, the 
Bulgarians and Serbs, the Albanians and Vlachs, and finally the 
Armenians, who, though geographically Asiatic, have been so closely 
identified of late with events in Constantinople that their inclusion 
hardly needs an apology. The book, which has been unavoidably 
delayed, is now complete, and will be ready in October. 
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By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S., 

Author or 'Animal Lifk and Intblligbncb,' 'Habit aud Instinct/ etc 

Large crown 8w., with nearly thirty Illustrations ^ jos. 6d. 

A year ago Professor Lloyd Morgan began the revision of his well- 
known book on Animal Life and Intelligence (now out of print), with a 
view to a new edition. But it soon became apparent that the work 
was shaping itself into an entirely new book, which, while summarizing 
the position already occupied in the former volume, should contain the 
author's views upon all questions of animal behaviour, using the term 
in its widest sense, and embodying particularly the very interesting 
results of the study of insect life, a branch of the subject hardly 
touched upon at all in the former volume. It has also been felt that 
the time has come when Professor Lloyd Morgan's researches should 
be brought within the reach of a wider circle of readers, and the price 
of the present volume has therefore been made considerably lower than 
that of his previous works in the same line. 



MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS 
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By the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. 

Om vol.f large crown Zvo.^ with Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure^ etc.f IS. 6d. 

It is now several years since the first series of 'Memories of the 
Months ' was published. The book was soon out of print, and, the 
type having unfortunately been broken up, further copies could not be 
c^tained, although the correspondence which reached the author from 
all parts of the world proved the widespr^ul interest aroused by the 
publication. Sir Herbert Maxwell has at length consented to prepare a 
companion volume, containing entirely new matter, but appealing to 
the same love of Nature in all her phases which made the first series of 
' Memories of the Months ' so popular. The contents are a medley of 
short descriptions or comments on matters relating to sport and natural 
history, jotted down just as they have struck the author's personal 
observation. The volume is handsomely printed and bound, and 
illustrated with pictures in photogravure. 



PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM 
LONDON POLICE-COURTS. 

By THOMAS HOLMES. 

One voL^ large crown Svo., with Portrait^ los, 6d, 

This is a very remarkable book. It is doubtful whether there is 
another man in England who has combined Mr. Holmes's unique 
opportunities for acquiring experience among the unfortunate people 
dealt with at the London police-courts with his literary skill in narrating 
their sad histories. Beginning life in an iron foundry in the Midlands, 
Mr. Holmes first describes his early surroundings, and how he found 
himself appointed to the interesting post in London which he still 
holds. He then proceeds to unfold his gradual initiation into the 
dangers and miseries that surround the victims of vice and crime, and 
draws vivid and ghastly pictures of many remarkable cases that have 
fallen within his personal observation. In spite of frequent disappoint- 
ments^ Mr. Holmes has never lost his faith in human nature, though it 
has often been sorely shakea In contact with the most inveterate 
criminal or the hopeless profligate he has never forgotten that 'one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,' and has gone about among 
them, not as a preacher, a censor, or a reformer, but as a kindly friend 
with a sympathetic word and a helping hand always stretched out 
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Part I. — Experience and Personality. — I. Experience. II. Per- 
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This is an entirely new edition, largely re-written, of the author's popular little 
hand-book, which is chiefly intended for use by cottagers. Many thousands of the 
former edition have been sold. 
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Mrs. Bagot went to South Africa in charge of the Portland Hospital, 

and her adventures were most interesting. Her book enables the reader to 

realize more clearly than ever the difficulties of hospital work at the front, 

and the spleiKlid courage with which aU ranks bore the fortune of war. 

THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY 

DURING THE TRANSVAAL 

WAR, 1 899-1 900. 

By ADRIAN HOFMEYR. 
With Portrait. One volume^ crown %vo,^ 6f . 
Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr, a cousin of the famous Bond leader, Jan 
Hofineyr, is conspicnous as one of the few Dutch Africanders who have 
wannly and courageously espoused the British cause during the Trans- 
vaal War. For this he was treated with peculiar severity, although a 
minister of the Gospel, by the Boers, into whose hands he fell at the 
beginning of the war. The narrative of his personal experiences is 
singularly vivid and graphic, and his views of South African affairs prior 
to the war, no less than his attitude in regard to a just settlement, are 
those of a man whose position entitles him to be carefully listened to 
by all Englishmen. 

A MEMOIR OF 
ADMIRAL SIR T. S. PASLEY, Bart. 

By LOUISA M. SABINE PASLEY. 
With Frontispiece. Demy 8tv., doth^ 14^. 
The life and correspondence of this distinguished naval officer have 
been carefully edited by his daughter. Miss Louisa Pasley, and contain 
much valuable matter. Sir Thomas Pasley saw a great deal of service 
in different parts of the world, took part in the naval expedition to tiie 
Crimea during the Russian War, and held impcMtant appointments at 
home. His letters are excellent reading, and judicious extracts from 
his journals throw an interesting light upon a fine character. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY. By L. L. R. Price, M.A., FeUow of Grid 
College^ Oxford. One volume crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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By the VISCOUNTESS KNUTSFORD. 

Demy 8w., i6j. 

Mr. Zachary Macaulay was bora in 1768, and lived seventy years, 
devoting the whole of his long career to the public good. He was one 
of the small band of indomitable workers whose exertions secured the 
abolition of the slave trade in the British Empire, and the influence 
even of Wilberforce was not more potent in the advocacy of this great 
reform. As a young man Mr. Macaulay spent several years in Sierra 
Leone ; he was Governor of the Colony during the most critical period 
of the long French war, and his journals afford equally interesting 
evidence of the internal difficulties in those early settlements on the 
African coast, and of their constant alarms from the French privateers 
and men-of-war. When Mr. Macaulay returned to England in 1799, 
his intimate knowledge of the slave trade in all its horrors made him 
the mainstay of the agitation for Abolition. After years of disappoint- 
ment, he was rewarded by seeing the famous Act of Emancipation 
passed, and with this the chief work of a noble life was finished. 
Mr. Macaulay's correspondence was singularly full and varied, and 
large selections from it are given in the present Memoir. It is hoped 
that the volume may help to perpetuate the memory of a distinguished 
man, whose fame has perhaps to some extent been eclipsed by that of 
bis even more illustrious son. Lord Macaulay. 
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Contents. 
Introduction. — I. John Milton. — II. The Prose Works. — III. Paradise 
Lost: the Scheme. — IV. Paradise Lost: the Actors. The Later 
Poems.— V. The Style of Milton : Metre and Diction.— VI. The Style 
of Milton and its Influence on English Poetry. — Epilogue. 

* The writer has this advantage at least over the conqueror and legislator, that he 
has bequeathed to us, not maps nor laws, but poems whose beauty, like the world's 
unwithered countenance, is bright as at the day of creation.' — From the Epilogue, 
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Ofu volume^ octavo. 

Seventy-five years ago the writer of this journal married Captain 
Campbell, and accompanied him to India. Within a year Captain 
Campbell died, and his widow, after an interval, the greater part of 
which was spent in Calcutta, became the wife of Captain Fenton. 
Shortly afterwards Captain Fenton decided to quit the army and settle 
in Tasmania, and with this object they left India and sailed to the 
Mauritius. Here Mrs. Fenton spent several months, and a daughter 
was bom to her. She then followed her husband to Tasmania, where 
they settled permanently. Such in dry outline is the story of this 
journaL It chronicles no great events, but the writer has the true 
Boswellian turn for vivid presentation of everyday scenes and incidents, 
for artless portraiture, and naive self-revelation. She has a keen eye for 
scenery, but is more interested in persons than things. In her wander- 
ings she is thrown in contact with many, and expresses a decided 
opinion on the merits and demerits of most of them. Altogether it is a 
lively glimpse into ordinary life under many skies in the time of our 
grett-grandparents. The gossip of 1827 is lustory in 1900. 
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Elegantly bounds with a photogravure Frontispiece^ crown Zvo,^ 3X. 6^ 

The author's object in compiling this sketch of Francis of Assisi is to 
provide a small life of the saint for those who for any reason are unable 
to indulge in the purchase of the larger biographies. It is largely based 
upon the ' Life of S. Francis ' by M. Paul Sabatier, who has kindly 
written an Introduction to Father Adderley's volume. The scope of the 
book may be judged from the following outline of contents: — I. The 
Religious Life. II. The Times of Francis, III. Early Days and Con- 
version. IV. The Beginnings of Ministry. V. Progress. VI. Portiun- 
cula. VII. The General Chapters. VIII. Opposition to the Mind of 
Francis. IX. The Clarisses and the ' Third Order.' X. The Stigmata. 
XI. The Last Years. Appendices on the Friars in England and the 
Rule of St. Francis. The frontispiece is a photogravure reproduction 
of a beautiful allegorical picture of S. Francis by Sister Katha^e Ruth. 
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Assisted by Dr. E. KLEIN, F.R.S., and Others. 

Illustrated, one volume, demy Svo, 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of the subject of 
this book. Merely as a matter of history, the part played by the plague 
in our own islands in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
appallingly large, while in different parts of the continent of Europe it 
has raged even more recently. Viewed in a purely scientific light, it 
presents problems of profound interest These are treated of with well- 
recognised authority by Professor Klein. But perhaps the most absorb- 
ing portion of the subject is its practical side — the actual struggle with 
this most baffling and insidious of diseases, in which Dr. Haffkine and 
bis staff in Bombay have taken so notable a share. Not the least 
striking feature of this struggle are the administrative difficulties arising 
out of it which amount sometimes, as is well known, to grave political 
dangers, and deserve the serious attention of all who are interested in 
our Indian Empire. 

FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DIETETICS. 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D, Edin., M.R.C.P.. 

Assistant Physiqan to thb London Hospital, and to thb Hospital for Sick 
Children, Grbat Ormond Street. 

Illustrated, demy Svo., i6s. net. 

This volume forms a comprehensive work of reference and informa- 
tion upon a subject of vital importance. The lectures delivered by the 
author to students at the London Hospital have formed the basis of the 
work, but although eminently scientific in method, the style and diction 
are not too technical to spoil the interest of the general reader. Among 
the matters discussed are : The Amount of Food required in Health, 
Animal Foods, Vegetable Foods, Sugar, Water and Mineral Waters, 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Alcoholic Beverages, the Cooking of Food, Diges- 
tion, Principles of Feeding in Infancy and Childhood, Principles of 
Feeding in Disease, eta The book is illustrated with graphic diagrams 
from sketches by the author, and three plates in colour. 
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We much regret to learn that the Russian Government has pro- 
hibited the impofftadon of this book into Russia. 

* la Mr. Fisher's very interesting work there is nothing that could offend the most 
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Euriish vcfie from the originjd Syriac, by F. Crawford Burkitt, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 250 copies. A few left. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

J. Bllliyan*sPilgrim*S Progress. Edited from the earlier editions by 
Janbt E. Ashbbb, with a frontispiece by Reginald Savagb. 750 copies, 
Pkioejos. net. 

4. An Aoeoont of the Omreh of St. Mary Stratford Bow. By 

OsBoaN Hills, with an introdnctoiy chapter by C R. Ashbbb. 250 copies. 
All oofies ollered for sale have been disposed ot Price £1, 

5. Shelley's Adonais. Coloured wood-block frontispiece by C. R. 

Ashbbb. Oa vdlnm. Rabricated. 50 copies. Out of print. 

6. The Poems of Shakespeare and lorries from his Plays, 

in the octhogimphy of the eariiest editions. Edited by F. S. Ellis, with a 
frontismeoe by Rbginald Savagb, and a new alphabet of * Bloomers ' designed 
by C R. Ashbbb. The book is small 4to. (9 in. by 7 in.), 254 pages, printed m 
red and black, with limp vdlnm cover, edition limited to 450 copies. 
Pkkejfsnet. [Out oj Print, 



These folomes are published on behalf of the Essex House Press by 
Mr« Edwau) ArnolDi and can be (ordered either from him or from any 

sooKseucr* 
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PICTURE BOOKS FOR OHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 



1. Really and Truly ; or, The Century for Babes. 

By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. Twenty splendidly Coloured 
Plates, with amusing verses, depicting the great events of the 
nineteenth century. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

2. Tails with a Twist. An Animal Picture-book, 

inexpressibly funny. By £. T. Reed, the famous Punch artist. 
With verses by * Belgian Hare.' Twenty plates, each coloured in 
one tint. 4to., 3s. 6d. Only a limited number of copies now 
remain. 

3/ More Beasts for Worse Children. By H. B. and 

B. T. B. Grotesque pictures in black and white, and inimitably 
clever verses. 4to., with coloured cover, 3s. 6d. 

4. Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes. By 

CoL D. Streamer, with Pictures by * G. H.' Oblong 4to., 
3s. 6d. 

5. The Modern Traveller. By H. B. and B. T. B, 

Fully Illustrated, with coloured cover. 4to., 3s. 6d. 

* The gaiety of nations has not received such a stimulus as this book affords for many a 
merry Christmas.'— World, 

6. A Moral Alphabet : In words of from one to seven 

syllables. By H. B. and B. T. B. Fully Illustrated, with cover in 
colour, 3s. 6d. 

' H. B.'s uncommon humour is still quite unspoilt, and the pictures of B, T. B. are as 
full of surprises and quaint touches as Qi old.'— /rif. 
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SOUVENIRS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 



* A souvenir of Christmas and its sacred and beautiful associations at 
once peculiarly appropriate and attractive has been prepared by the 
Rev. Harvey B. Greene, who has spent, it appears, three springs in 
gathering and pressing, with the aid of native helpers, wild flowers from 
the Holy land. These have been tastefully and skilfully mounted in 
books and on cards, which should please the eyes and touch the hearts 
of many. The largest collection, containing seventeen specimens, bears 
the title of "Wild Flowers from Palestine"; a smaller set of twelve 
examples is embraced in ** Pressed Flowers from the Holy Lpand "; while 
the single Flower from the Christ Land is an ideal Christmas Card. 
Bondrfides is guaranteed by printed letters from the British and American 
Consuls at Jerusalem, Dean Hole of Rochester has written an introduc- 
tion to the Flower Volumes, and Mr. Greene has himself supplied letter- 
press descriptions and Scripture references. But the Syrian wild flowers 
speak most eloquently for themselves.' — Scotsman. 

Mr. Harvey Greenis deeply interesting souvenirs can be obtained 
in the following forms : 

I. WILD FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. 

®atbete^ an^ pre00e^ in paleattne* 
With an Introduction by the Very REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

Dbam op Rochbstbs. 

Cloth elegant^ i6mo.f 4s. 6d. 

2. PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY 

LAND. 

®atbere^ an^ pteaaed in paleetfne* 

With an Introduction by DEAN HOLE. 

Tastefully bounds ^2mo.^paper^ 2s. 6di 

3. A FLOWER FROM THE CHRIST LAND. 
B lovels Cbttotmas Card containing a Single pteeecb flowct. 

JPHeeSd. 
' Conader the lilie* of the field, how thejr grow.' 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Addorley. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. (See page 6.) 

Alexander. RECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN, 
during the Campaigns of the 93rd Highlanders in India, under Colin Campbell, 
Lord Cl^rde, in 1 857- 1859. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. Gordon Alexander. 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

Arnold. PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By THOMAS 
Arnold, M.A Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. 6d, 

Boyle. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 
By the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait 
One vol, demy 8vo., cloth, 16s. 

Olough. A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. By her Niece, Blanche A. Clough. With Portraits. 
8vo., I2S. 6d. 

DeVere. RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Third Edition, 
with Portrait Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Hare. MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. Edited by 
Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of * The Story of Two Noble Lives,' etc. With 
Portraits. Two vols., crown 8vo., 16s. net. 

Hervey. HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND IMPERIALIST. 
By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. Demy 8vo., Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

Hole. THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S. 
Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With Illustrations from Sketches by 
Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hole. MORE MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about England spoken in 
America. By Dean Hole. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. By Dean HOLE. Illustrated. 
Demy 8va, 16s. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 'Oxonian' (Dean Hole). 
Illustrated by John Leech. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

Holmes. RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONDON POLICE COURT 

By Thomas Holmes. (See page 3.) 

Holland. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected and 
edited by her Son, Bernard Holland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo„ 
7s. 6d. net. 

Jowett BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL. A Personal 
Memoir. 
Cloth, 3s. I 



Memoir. By the Hon. L. A, Tollbmache. Third Edition, with portrait. 
" - 6d. 



Le Panu. SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W. R. 
Le Fanu. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ZACHARY 
MACAULAY. By Visccuntess Knutsford. (Sec page 5.) 



THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A 
MACDOMALD, G.CB.. Fbit Prime Minister of Canadm. Edited by JosKPH 
¥or% Ui Private Seodaiy. With Portiaits. Two vols., demy 8vo., 32s. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. With 
S ckctioai from bit Cdne sp ondeDce, With Portrait, demy 8vo., 16s. 

THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of 
Ei^lnli Litcntwe at Umrersity College, London. By the Rev. H. S. 
SotXT, M^ With two Poftraits. Sva, 12s. 6d. 

_. A MINGLED YARN. The Autobiography of Edward Spencer 
MCTT (Natrahikl Gubbins). Author of < Cakes and Ale,' etc Large crown 
•ia.ui.6d. 

PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis PiGOU, 
Deaa of BristoL Sixth Edition. With Portrait Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By Henri Roche- 
Second Edition. Two vols., large crown 8to., 25s. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of the Right 
JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C, M.P. Edited by Robbrt Eadon 
fjimt With two Poftraits. Demy Sva, 168. 



MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. C. 
SiMTSOR (B^e Nasan Senior). Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Ralkigh, 
of Endish Lheratnre at Uniyersity College, Liverpool. Second 
Editicn. Oown 8vow, doth, jl 6d. 



TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. L A. 
TrwuMACHK. With Portrait Cloth, 61. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being the 
Antohiogimphy of Louisa Twining. One vol., 8yo., cloth, 15s. 



THEOLOGY. 

Hola ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN from Pulpit and Platforra. 
By Dean Holb. Crown Stol, 6s. 

Hola^ FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVE. A Sermon preached 
after the funeral of the late Duchess of Teck. Vdlnm, is. net. 

HdUndL ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sermons preached in 
Canterbury CatbedraL By Canon F. J. Holland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Objx. a reported CHANGE IN RELIGION. By Onyx. Crown 
8va,3s.6d. 
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HISTORY. 

Benson and Tatham. MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. 
By A. C. Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Third Edition. Crown 8to., doth, 38. 6d. 

Pislier. FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Joseph R. Fisher, B.A. 
(See page 8.) 

Gardner. FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, 
Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Illus- 
trated, 2S. 6d. 

Cterdner. ROME : THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice 
Gardner. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Milner. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Alfred Milner, G.C.M.G., 
Governor of the Cape Colony. With an additional chapter by Clinton 
Dawkins. Sixth edition. Revised, with Maps. 6s. 

Odysseus. TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Odysseus. (See page i.) 

Oman. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Oman, Fellow of 
All Souls' College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford ; Author of 
' Warwick the Kingmaker,' * A History of Greece,' etc. Crown 8va, cloth, $8. 

Also in two parts, 3s. each. Part I., to a.d. 1603 ; Part II., from 1603 to present 
time. And in three Divisions : Div. I., to 1307, 2s. ; Div. II., 1307-1688, 2s. ; 
Div. III., 1688 to present time, 2s. 6d. 

Oman. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Charles Oman. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Eansome. THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Extracted 
from Carlyle's ' History of Frederick the Great,' and edited by the late Cyril 
Ransoms, M.A., Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
numerous Illustrations by Adolph Menzel. Square 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

BendeL NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : Its Municipal Origin and Growth. 
By the Hon. Daphne Rendel. Illustrated. Crown 8va, 3s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 

KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Frfteen Little Plays in Gornum for 
By Mn^ IIircH Bin, Grown Sto., doth, 2*. 



SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing on 
ih Lhcnnre. Tnaskted by A T. Butlbk, Tnmsktcr of *The Memoin 
of fiuoa Mjtfboc' One ToL, 8nk, doth, 31. 6d. 



THORSTEIN OF THE MERE : a Saga of the Ncnthmen 
m fjfcfbnii By W. G. Colungwood, Author of ' Life of John Rnskin,' etc 
Whh IDwfrarioiw. Price lOk 6d. 

THE DEFENSE OF POESY, otherwise known as AN APOLOGY 
FOR POETRY. By Sir Philip Sidxky. Edited by A S. Cook, Professor 
of Eoglaih Litcntnc in Yale UuTenity. Cfown 8yo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

A DEFENCE OF POETRY. By Percy Bysshb Shelley. 
E£tcd, with Notes and Intiodiictioii, by Professor A. S. Cook. Crown 8va, 
dst^ Mi 6dm 



A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A. Scartazzini. 
Translated from the Italian, with Notes and Additions, by Thomas Davidson, 
If- A Crown 8vol, doth, 5^^ 

teoilte. THE PLANTLORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE By HaxaT N. Ellacombe, M.A, Vicar of Bitton. 
Btetnted by Major E B. RiCKBTTS. Large crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

NM PnhUcatknui. (See pages 11 and 12.) 

THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 
Rev. Canon Flkmixg, Vicar of St. Micfaad's, Chester Square. Fourth Edition. 
aQth.iL6d. 

CklMtt. SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 
TO YICTORLA. Chosen and arranged by Jambs M. Garnbtt, BLA., LLD. 
700 pages, hige crown Stol, doth, 6s. 6d. 

THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 
Bf the Rj^ Hon. Gborgb Joachim Goschbn. Crown 8va, doth, 2s. 6d. 



STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 
FutDBUC Habbison, BCA, Anthor of 'The Choice of Books,' etc New and 
Cheaper Edition. Large crown Sva, doth, 3s. 6d. 

Hndaon. THE LIFE, ART AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. ^ R N. Hudson, LLD. a vols., large crown 8vo., cloth, 17s. 

KnhnB. THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE'S * DIVINA 
COMMEDLA.' By L Oscab Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan Uniirersity, 
Middletoo, U.S. A Crown 8vo., doth, 5s. 

Lang. LAMB»S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction 
by Andbbw LANa Square Svo., doth, is. 6d. Also the Prise Edition, gilt 
e^lges, as. 
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Hand. WAGNER'S HEROES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by 
H. Granville Fell. Third Edition, crown 8vo., $8. 

HMd. WAGNER'S HEROINES. By CONSTANCE Maud. Illustrated 
by W. T. Maud. Crown 8vo., Ss. 

Raleigh. STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature 
at University College, Liverpool. Third Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Saleigh. MILTON. . By Prof Walter Raleigh. (See page 5.) 

QuiUer-Couch. HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
A. T. Quiller-Couch (*Q'). Author of *The Ship of Stars,' etc. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Eeynolds. STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By the Rev. S. H. 
Reynolds. One vol., demy 8vo., los. 6d. 

Bodd. THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. 
By Sir Rbnnbl Rodd, K.C.M.G. With seven full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 
doth, 8s. 6d. 

Schelling. BEN JONSON'S TIMBER. Edited by Professor F. E. 
SCHELLING. Crown 8vo., doth, 3s. 6d. 



POETRY. 

OoUins. A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. Selected 

and arranged, with Notes, by J. Churton Collins, M.A. Handsomely boond, 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Crabbe. POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. Selected and Edited by 
Bernard Holland, M.A. With six Photogravure Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

aiencaim, B. J. POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES. By Robert J. 
Glencairn. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Gunmere. OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 
Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English in Haverford CoU^, U.S. A. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Holland. VERSES. 'By Maud; Holland (Maud Walpole). Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Bodd. BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By^Sir Rennel Rodd, K.C.M.G. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FEDA, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. With etched 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. With Frontis- 
piece by Richmond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE VIOLET CROWN, AND SONGS OF ENGLAND. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., doth, 5s. 
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ncnoN. 

TRENTE ET QUARANTE. Tmslated by Lord NlWTON. 
: HADJIItA: A ToriDsh Love Story. By 'Adalst.* One vol., 



r. STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Ventnie in Ethics. 
Bf ;te Hoe. md Rev. Jamb Addulut. fbnDcrly Hod of the Oxford House 
~ Cbnt ChorA HtmHii. Bechul Green. Tventy-fleooDd Thoosaiid. SmtU 
iy boeod, jk 6d. Akn^ in paper oofvcr, is. 



PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among Millions. 
Wf ;te Hook lad Rev. Jamb Annan it. Third Edition. One voL, crown 
■ >id. 

A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marik YON BUNSEN. 
~ by A F. Dl Seeood Editiaa. Crown Svo., $«. 

THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By Margaret Burnsside. 
EatsoB^ Cfowa 8vo^ 6i. 

NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Charletoit. One voL, crown 

6i. -^ 

THE TUTOR'S SECRET. (Lc Secret da Pr6ceptear.) 
kam the Ficach ol Vicioa CHBaBOUiz. One toL, crown Sva, 

61. 

A PLAIN WOMAN'S PART. By Norley Chester. 





A DEVOTES : An Episode in the Ufe of a Butterfly. 
By MAETCBOUKXiDBiXT.Aathor of 'Dina Tempest,' ' The Danvers Jewds,' 
efc. Oowa tio., >. 6d. 

RED POTTAGE. By Mart Cholmondelby, Author of 
' etc TenA Edition. Crown Svol, 6s. 




THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. COLERIDGS. 
Ei(^ EdStioBfe crown 8vou, 6b. 



THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 
T^w«i>-i ByW. G. CoixiHGWOOD^ Author of *Thoffstein of the Mere^'<T1ie 
life and WotkofJohaRadun,' etc Cloth, i6iao., 3a 6d. 



ORMISDAL. ANcvd. BytheEARLOFDXTNMORS, F.R.G.S., 
AndMvof 'Theftmin.' One voL, crown Svo., doth, 6s. 



THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. By R. W. K. Edwards. 
Oowa 8vtK, ^ 6d. 
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FUkner. MOONFLEET. By J. Meads Falknsr. Second Edhion, 
crown ovo*i os* 

Ford. ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isabella O. Ford, Author of 
* Miss Blake of Monkshalton.* One vol., crown 8yo., 3s. 6d. 

Oannt. DAVE'S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. One vol., 8vo., 
doth, 3s. 6d. 

HaU. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Harxison. THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE. By S. Frances 
Harrison (Seranus). Crown 8yo., 68. 

Hatchinson. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale of St. Andrews. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson, Author of < My Wife's Politics,' * Golf,' < Creatures of 
Circumstance,' etc Crown 8yo., doth, 2s. 6d. 

KnntBford. THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by 
Lady Knutsforo from the French of H. db Balzac Crown 8vo., doth, 
3s. 6d. 

UghthalL THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By W. D. Lighthall. 
Crown 8vo., 68. 

McNnlty. MISTHER O'RYAN. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By Edward McNulty. Small 8vo., degantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

McNnlty. SON OF A PEASANT. By Edward McNulty. One vol., 
crown 8vo., 61. 

Montr68or. WORTH WHILE. By F. F. Montr^sor, Author of ' Into 
the Highways and Hedges.' Crown 8vo., cloth, as. 6d. 

OxendeiL A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By Maud Oxsndrn. 
Crown 8vo., 68. 

Oxenden. INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Podmore. A CYNIC'S CONSCIENCE. By C. T. Podmore. Crown 
8Ya, 6s. 

Pinsent. JOB HILDRED. By Ellen F. Pinsent, Author of * Jenny's 
Case.' One voL, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Roberts. THE COLOSSUS. By Morley Roberts, Author of 'A Son 
of Empire.' Third Edition. Crown Sva, 66. 

Spinner. A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, and other Stories. By 
Alicb Sfinnbr, Author of * Ladlla,' * A Study in Colour,' etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Wallace. LOTUS OR LAUREL ? By Helen Wallace (Gordon Roy). 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Williamfl. THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. Wynne 
Williams. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT. 

BelL TANGWEERA : Life among Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast 
of Central America. By C N. Bbll. With numerous Ulustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8va, i6f. 

BejmoiL WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Ueotenant W. G. L 
Bbynon, D.S.O.. 3rd Ghoorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the 
Relief Force. With Maps, Plans, and lUustrations. Seoond Edition. Demy 
8to., 7s. 6d. 

Bottomo. A SUNSHINE TRIP : GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT. 
Extracts from Letters written by Ma&ga&xt Bottomb. With Portrait, elegantly 
bo«nd,4a.6d. 

Bradley. HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARD 
WITH THE BELVOIR HOUNDS, 1860-1896. Recorded and Illustrated 
bj CuTHBS&T Beadlby. 8yo., 15s. 

BulL THE CRUISE OF THE • ANTARCTIC * TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. By H. J. Bull, a member of the Expedition. With 
Frontispiece bv W. L. Wylib, A.R.A, and numerous frill-page Illustrations by 
W. G. BuBN-Mu&DOCH. Demy Svo., 15s. 

Barton. TROPICS AND SNOWS : a Record of Sport and Adventure 
in Many Lands. By Captain R. G. Burton, Indian Staff Corps. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo., 16s. 

GhniDAn. WILD NORWAY. By Absl Chapman, Author ol 'Wild 
Spain.' With Illustrations by Chaelbs Whympbr. Demy 8ya, 16s. 

Freahfiald. THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 
Douglas W. Frbshfibld, F.R.G.S., lately President of the Alpine Qub. 
Illustrated with Photogravures and Maps, 2 vols., 4to., £^ 3s. net 

aieichen. WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897. 
By Count Glbichbn, Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the liGssioD. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo., 16s. 

Oordon. PERSIA REVISITED. With Remarks on H.I.M. Mozoffer- 
ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896}. By General Sir T. E. 
Gordon, K.C.I.E., C.B., CS.I. Formerly MUiUry Attach^ and Oriental 
Secretary to the British Legation at Teheran, Author of ' The Roof of the 
World,' etc. Demy 8vOm with frdl-page Illustrations, los. 6d. 

Orey. IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY. An Account of the «Tourmalmc' 
Expedition to Sus, 1897-98. By H. M.1GRBY. Illustrated, demy 8va, 16s. 

HaU. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Bv Bradnock Hall, 
Author of ' Rough Mischance.' With an original Etcfamg by the Author, and 
twelve frUl-page lUustrations by T. IL McLachlan. Grown 8vo., 6s. 
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Macdonald. SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA, B7MajorJ.R.MACDONALD,R.E. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8yo., i6s. 

McNab. ON VELDT AND FARM, IN CAPE COLONY, BECHUANA- 
LAND, NATAL, AND THE TRANSVAAL. By Fkancbs McNab. With 
Map. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 

Pike. THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of a 
Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel to the Felly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By Warburton Pikb, Author of * The Barren 
Grounds of Canada.' With Illustrations by Charles Whymfbr, from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

PoUok. FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieut.- 
Colonel PoLLOK, Author of * Sport in Burmah.' Illustrated by A C. Corbould. 
Demy 8yo., 16s. 

Portal. THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
Gbrald Portal, K.C.M.G. Edited by Sir Rsnnbl Rodd, K.CM.G. With 
an Introduction by the Right Honourable Lord Cromer, G.CM.G. Illustrated 
from Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo., 2 is. 

PortaL MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By the late Sir Gerald H. 
Portal, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. Demy Svo., 15s. 

Pritchett. PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. Pritchett. With 50 
full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 6s. 

Seid. FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG. A Journey of Fifty Days 
in 1898. By Arnot Rbid. With Portrait and Map. Large crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Slatin and Wingate. FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 
Sir Rudolf Slatin Pasha, K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Colonel Sir 
F. R. Wingatb, K.C.M.G. Fully Illustrated. Popular Edition. 6s. Also a 
few copies of the Original Edition. Demy 8yo., 2 is. net. 

Smith. THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by A D. McCormick 
and Charles Whymfbr. Super royal 8yo., One Guinea net 

Stone. IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS : A RECORD OF 
SPORT AND TRAVEL. By S. J. Stonk, late Deputy InspectorGeneral of 
the Punjab Police. With 16 iiill-page Illustrations by Charlss Whymfer. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Thompson. REMINISCENCES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP, 
AND THE CHASE. By Colonel R. F. Mbysey Thomfson. Large crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 

Warkworth. NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By Earl Percy (then Lord Warkworth). With numerous Photogravures. 
Fcap. 4to., 21s. net. 



THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 

Edited by Uie Right Hon. Sir Hb&bb&t Maxwbll, Bart» M.P. 

A Re-issue, in handsome Toliimes, of certain rare and entertaining books on 
Sport, carefully selected by the Editor, and Illustrated by the best 
Sporting Artists of the day, and with Reproductions of old Plates. 
Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, 

Two Guineas a volume. Also obtainable in Sets only, in fine leKtber 

bindings. Prioei on application. 

Volume L 

Smitll. THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTS- 
MAN. By Thomas Smith, Master of the Hambledon and Pytdiley Hounds. 
With Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by G. H. Jalland. 
Sir Ralph Patnb-Galwby, Bart, writes : ' It is excellent and beauttfolly produced.' 

* Is sore to appeal to ereryooe who has had, or is about to have, a chance of a run with the 
b oonds, and thne to whom an unkindly fate denies this boon will enjoy it fc»r the joyous music 
of the hounds which it brings to reUere the winter of our discontent amid London fm.'—FaU 
Mmii GmmtU, ^^ ^^ 

* It will be a cUssic of fox-hunting till the end of txcait:—Y0rktkin Pott, 

* No hantiag men ihoold bt without this book in their libnuiea.'— fP^f^ 

Volume II. 

Thornton. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Ck>lonel T. Thornton, of Thomville Royal, in 
Yorkshire. With the Original lUnstrations by Garraio), and other lUustratioDs 
and Ck>loured Plates by G. E. Lodgb. 

'Sportsmen of all descriptions will gladly welcome the sumptuous new editi(m issued by Bfr. 
Edward AmoU of Colood T. Thoratoa's "Sporting Tour," which has k»g been a scarce book.' 

'It is excellent reading for all mterested m moKL*—Black ami WJdt§, 

' A handsome Tolume. effectively niustrmted with coloured plates by G. E. Lod^, and with 

portraits and selections vcom the original illustrations, themselves characteristic ofthe art and 

sport of the time.'— TImkm. 

Volume III. 

OoBmopoUte. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a Cosmopoute. 
With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. Chbnbvix Trench, 
and reproductions of the original Illustrations drawn by R. Allen, and engraved 
by W. Wbstall, A.R.A. 

' This is a most readable and entertaining book.'— />«// MaU Gmmtit, 
' As to the " get up " of the bode we can only r^>eat what we said on the aroearanoe of the 
first of the set, that the series consists of the most tasteful and charming volumes at present 
being issued by the English Press, and collectors of handsome books should find them not oofy 
an ornament to their shelves, but also a sound investment.' 

Volume IV. 

Berkeley. REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the Hon. 
Grantlby F. Bbrkbley. With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original 
Illustrations by John Lbsch, and' several Coloured Plates and other lUustratioos 
by G. H. Jalland. 

' The latest addition to the sumptuous " Sportsman's Library " is here reproduced with all 
possible aid from the printer and binder, with illustrations fipom the pencils of Leedi and GL H. 
Jalland.'— &/^^. 

* The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley had one great quality of the raeonUur, His self-xevdatians 
and displays of vanity are delightraL'— 7¥mm. 
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Volume V. 

teropo. THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. By William Scrope. 
With Frontispiece by Edwin Landsbbr, and nine Photograynre Plates of the 
original Illustrations. 

'With the fine illnstrations by the Landseers and Scrope himself, this forms a most worthy 
number of a splendid series.'— /^o// Mall Gautte. 

* Among the works published in connection with field sports in Scotland^ none probably have 
been more sought after than those of William Scrope, and although published more than fifty 
years ago, they are still as firesh as ever, full of pleasant anecdote, and valuable for the many 
inactical hints which they convey to ine3q)erienced q;)ortsmen.' — Field, 

Volume VI. 

nmrod THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. By Nimrod. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. Maclisb, R.A., and with 
Coloured Photogravure and other Plates from the original Illustrations by 
Alken, and several reproductions of old Portraits. 

' Sir Herbert Maxwell has performed a real service for all who care for sport in^ republishing 
Nimrod's admirable paipers. The bode is admirably printed and produced both in the matter 
of illustrations and or bmding.'— >S'/. yames's GasetU, 

' A thoroughly well got*ttp \ioo)L.'-~lVatid. 

Volume VII. 

crope. DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By William 
Scrope. With coloured Lithographic and Photogravure reproductions of the 
original Plates. 

\ This great classic of sport has been reissued by Mr. Edward Arnold in charming form.'— > 
Literature. 



COUNTRY HOUSE. 

rown. POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 
AND COTTAGERS. By Edward Brown, F.L.S. Fully Illustrated by 
Ludlow. Revised Edition, demy 4to., cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

LEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. Fully Illustrated. One vol., 
crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

J^DUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING. (Seepages.) 

OULTRY FATTENING. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 
IS. 6d. 

iitiTiiiig lift.ni. THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. ByJ.G. Cra- 
ningham. An introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8vo., with 
numerous diagrams, is. 6d. 

lliot. AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. Edited by W. G. Elliot. 
With numerous Illustrations by C. M. Newton. Large 8vo., 15s. 
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Ellacombe. IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the 
H. N. Ellacombb, Vicar of Bitton, and Honoraiy Canon of Bristol. A 
of 'Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.'^ With new Illustratio 
Major E. B. Ricketts. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Gossip. THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL. By G. H. D. Gc 
A Pocket Guide, with numerous Specimen Games and Illustrations. Small 
IS. 6d. 

Hole. A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reyn 
Hole, Dean of Rochester. Sixteenth Edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moo 
G. S. Elgood, R.I. Presentetion Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. P< 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Hole. A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDE! 
By Dean Holb. Popular Edition, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Holt FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By Ardern Holt. 
Alphabetical Dictionary of Fancy Costumes. With full accounts of the D 
About 60 Illustrations by Lillian Young. Many of them coloured. On 
demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net 

Holt. GENTLEMEN'S FANCY DRESS AND HOW TO CHC 
IT. By Ardb&n Holt. New and Revised Edition. With Illustr 
Paper boards, 28. 6d. ; doth, 3s. 6d. 

Maxwell MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second Series. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. (See page 2.) 

'WYVERN'8' COOKERY BOOKS. 

Kenney-Herbert. COMMON-SENSE COOKERY : Based on M 
English and Continental Principles Worked out in Detail Large crow 
over 500 pages. 7s. 6d. 

BY THR SAME AUTHOR. 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS : containing a great variety of New and i 
Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. Small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8vo., doth, 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sliorland. CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE, 
L. H. PORTBR, Author of * Wheels and Wheeling/ etc. Revised and ed 
F. W. Shorland, Amateur Champion 1892-93-94. With numerous Illust 
small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Smith. THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MA^ 
MENT. By Henry Herbert Smith, Fellow of the Institute of Sur 
Agent to the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the Earl of Crewe, Lord M 
etc With Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

White. PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. White, U 
to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, etc. Fully illu 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

telL CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND ENDINGS. By Mrs. 
Hugh Bell. Square 8vo., 28. 6d. 

louston. THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNL 
TURE. By K. Warren Clouston. "V^th 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4ta, handsomely bound, One Guinea net 

'eU. BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. By 
the Rev. Jambs Fell. Crown 8vo., cloth, 38. 6d. 

rREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton — Harrow — Winchester — 
Rugby — Westminster — Marlborough— Cheltenham — Haileybury — 
Clifton — Charterhouse. With nearly 100 Illustrations by the best artists. 
Popular Edition. One vol, large imperial i6mo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 

•reene. FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. (See page 14.) 

[ARROW SCHOOL. Edited by E. W. HowsON and G. Townsend 
Warner. With a Prefisice by Earl Spencer, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the 
Governors of Harrow School. And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow 
Masters. Illustrated with a large number of original full-page and other Pen- 
and-ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall. With several Photogravure 
Portraits and reproductions of objects of interest. One vol, crown 4ta, One 
Guinea net A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, Three Guineas net. 

[artshome. OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An Account of Glass Drinking- 
Vessels in England from Eaily Times to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during the same period, 
Original Documents, etc Dedicated by special permission to Her Majoity the 
Queen. By Albert Hartshorne, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Illus- 
trated by nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best style of Litho- 
gniphy, and several hundred outline Illustrations in the text Super royal 4to., 
Three Guineas net. 

[erachell. THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. Translated from the French 
of M. Louis Paulian by Lady Herschell. Crown 8va, is. 

lUrington. IN AN ETON PLAYING FIELD. The Adventures of 
some old Public Sdiool Boys in East London. By E. M. S. Pilkington. 
Fcap. 8vo., handsomely bound, 2s. 6d. 



ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

Lmes. REALLY AND TRULY. By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. (See 
page 13.) 

L B. and B. T. B. MORE BEASTS (FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 
New Edition. One vol, 4to., 3s. 6d. (See page 13.) 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 

'HE MODERN TRAVELLER. (See page 13.) 

. MORAL ALPHABET. (See page 13.) 

ockwood. THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCH-BOOK. Being a 
Selection of Sketches by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C, M.P. Third 
Edition. Oblong royal 4to.| los. 6d. 
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Seed. TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Picture-Book by E. 1 
Rebd, Author of *Pre-Hbtoric Peeps,' etc With Verses by <A BblguU 
Ha&b.' Oblong demy 4ta, 3s. 6d. (See page 13.} 

Streamer. RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOM££ 
By Colonel D. Strkambr. (Seejpage 13.) 



SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Amold-Forster. ARMY LETTERS, 1897-98. By H. O. Arnold 

FORSTBR, M.P. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Burgess. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONST! 

TUTIONAL LAW. By John W. Burgbss, Ph.D.. LL.D., Dean of the Uni 

versity Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. In two vols. 

demy 8vo,, doth, a is. 
Graham. ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY : an Exposition an< 

Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Bentham, Mill and Maine 

By William Graham, M.A, Professor of Turisprudence and Political Econom 

at Queen's College, Belfast. Octavo, los. 6d. net. 
HiU. A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Leonard HiLi 

M.B. Nearly 500 pages and 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Holland. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF OLD AGE PEN 

SIONS. By the Hon. Lionbl Holland. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 
Hopkiiis. THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D 

(Leipzig), Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Bryn Maw 

College. One voL, demy 8vo., 8s. 6d. net 
Hutchison. FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS 

By Dr. Robbrt Hutchison. (See page 7.) 

Ladd. LOTZFS PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Dictated Portion: 
of the Latest Lectures (at Gottingen and Berlin) of Hermann Lotce. Translate< 
and edited by Gborgb T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Coll^^e. Aboa 
180 pages in each volume. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. VoL I. Metaphysics 
Vol. II. Philosophy of Religion. Vol. III. Practical Philosophy. VoL IV 
Psychology. VoL V. ^Esthetics. VoL VI. Logic 

Lehfeldt. A TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R 
A. Lbhfeldt, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Morgan. ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. 
Principal of University College, Bristol. (See page 2.) 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT : A STUDY IN HEREDITY. Demy Zyo. 

16s. 
THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo.j 

3s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. With a Preface by Sir JoSHUi 
FITCH, M.A, LL.D., late one of H.M. Chief Inspectors of Training Colleger 
Third Edition. One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Paget. WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By Charles E. Paget 
Lecturer on Public Health in Owens College, Medical Officer of Health foi 
Salford, etc. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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r. iPeaiSOn. THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolution. 
N I By Karl Pbarson, F.R.S., Author of *The Ethic of Free Thought,' etc. 
i 2 vols., demy 8vo., Illustrated, 25s. net. 

i. IPerry. CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor John Perry 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Shaw. A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL 
USE. By C Weeks Shaw. Revised and largely re-written by W. Radford, 
House Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir DvcB Duck- 
worth, M.D,, F.R.C.P. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Yaylor. THE ALPHABET. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D., Canon 
of York. New Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo., 21s. 

THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. Edited by C. O. Whitman, 
Professor of Biology m Clark University, U.S.A. Three numbers in a volume of 
100 to 150 large 4to. pages, with numerous plates. Single numbers, 17^ 6d. ; 
subscription to the volume of three numbers, 45s. Vols. I. to XIV. can now be 
obtamed. 

Van 'T. Hoff. LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. (See page 10.) 

Young. A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. YoUNO, 
Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Author of ' The Sun,' etc. In one vol., 550 pages, with 250 
Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Royu 8vo., half 
morocco, 12s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Dymond. CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. By 
T. S. Dymond, of the County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford. Crown 
8vo., 2S. 6d. 

Balliday. STEAM BOILERS. By G. Halliday, late Demonstrator at 
the Finsbury Technical College. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Wilson. ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By Ernest Wilson, M.I.E.E., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering at King^s College, London. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

Price Half a Crown Monthly. 

The 'National Review' is the leading Unionist and Conservative 
Review in Great Britaia Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party have 
contributed to its pages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, and Lord George Hamilton. The episodes 
of the month, which give a masterly review of the important events of 
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